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An  Advertisement  in  Everybody's 
Means  Protection  for  You 

The  next  best  thing  to  a  person’s  knowledge  of  any  com¬ 
modity  is  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  acquainted  with  it 

EVERYBODY’S  acts  in  just  this  capacity  for  you. 

It  assures  you  that  you  may  safely  trust  every  product  you 
see  advertised  in  the  magazine. 

The  presence  of  an  advertisement  in  EVERYBODY’S  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  genuineness. 

Ever  since  EVERYBODY’S  has  been  published  by  its 
present  owners — that  is,  for  nearly  twelve  years — we  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  see  that  every  commodity  advertised  in 
EVERYBODY’S  is  of  the  kind  that  lives  up  to  its  published 
statement 

We  have  published  this  fact  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  order  that  every  reader  of 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  6) 
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EXPERT. 

typewriting^ 


Spcelai  Gymnastic  (‘'Ingcr  Trsininc  Ezncisca  brine  results  in  days 
that  ordinary  msthodl  will  not  produes  In  months.  For  bscinners 
or  sxpsrisneed  opsrators.  Spars-tims  study.  No  intsriersnes 
with  rccnlor  work.  Don’ t  hs  satis/isd  with  msdutenty.  Chanos 
from  siebt  to  touch,  from  roediocro  to  sxpsrt,  gst  tsady  tor  tbs 
hieb-grads  plaes.  Send  for  our 

48-Pa2e  Free  Book 


which  dMcrItw  in  full  thin  fnat  wmI  neenrmt*  mnibod.  It  in  bIIm 
with  n«w  idcM  and  valuable  help*.  It  dtaeoasea  cverr  caaential 
point.  It  tollf  wbnt  wvtboda  to  punoo  In  fvdor  to  fnta  Moo^-wtint  praette* 
woHeW  MntTaow  Um  proottein*  M»t  bo  dono.  It  tolla  bow  to  voenro  teu 

^Mov* to Bakot^Mn atroM  nn^awNa.  bfW thaw ondar  jar/aa<  aaniral. 
thaw  anWaonalif  ropad  In  tbola  tooaowonto. 

Oot  tbis  bank  now.  Moka  pag  tjuaniHi—  whnt  It  >aibt  to 
bo.  aoav.  ropod.  noaoroEa.  Tbo  book  obowo  aznetlj  wbot 
\  moot  ba  dono^tello  plainly  tM  WHY  HOW  of  avpart 
'  t)rpawri(lan7  iMm  foil  of  vltnl,  b^fyl  tofna— otkin  da« 
oarlbao  InWiMa  watbodo  for  Inrraaaine  ponr  typawvitinc 
oblHtPs  Worth  doUnra  to  ■nyona.  Yat 

To  Secure  this  Great  Book 


STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

NOTiiiMi  r.WH  i.ike:  srtx  t.vs  in 

U  ItITINtf  I  l(TION-*t4-eiiUlo  lO  miia 
A  WOltI).  Wa  Morim,  ftcmarioft,  and  t>uok 
%tSM.  on  commi«%ioa ;  «r  rabi«r  them  and  tall 
vou  oharr  lo  arli  them.  STOli  RITINO 
tatiirht  mail.  Send  lor  our  tree  liookln.  IIIT- 
|Nt»  F'Oll  l*ltOKIT.**  tella  how;  oivra  proof. 
THORNTON  W  F>T,  Editor  in-Chtef. 

TIIK  NATION  Ala  RRKSS  ASStHTATION 
IN*pt.  A7s  lti«llannp<>lln.  Ind. 


YOUR  IDEAS 

for  certain  insentiont.  Book  “  How  lo 
”  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  “  What  to  Inrent” 

wnt  In-r.  S-nd  routih  ski-tch  lor  frot-  report 
as  to  patentability.  Patents  advertised  lor  sale 
at  our  expensi-  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atlomcyi 

Establifthed  16  vr.trA. 

672  F  Street.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


A  Steel  Trap”  Memory 

One  that  take!  n  tight  grip  oa 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  everykindand  hangsonto 
them  through  life— that’s 
the  kind  of  memory  yon 
ought  to  have  and  the  kind 
youcaahaveifyou  will  give 
me  ten  minutes  of  your 
spare  time  daily  for  n  few 
weeks.  1  will  make  your  / 
mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  of  the  thinss  it  Is  to 
your  advantage  to  remem¬ 
ber — give  you  power  to  con¬ 
centrate,  overcome  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  enable  you  to  think 
on  your  feet,  and  address 
an  audience  intelligently  with 
out  baeitancy  and  without  notes. 

Key  to  _ 

Dickson, 

A  lilil  g  iTjf  •]  M  ■  Hlils^Ea  Enncipal, 

D^ton 
School  of 

During  the  psit  2#  yeer.  I  have  trained 
thooMnd*  of  people  to  STOr  FORGETTING— aided  then  to 
greater  buainesp  and  aoeial  «‘1K  eaa  I  know  poaitively  that  the 
pertMi  with  a  Btrong .  tenaeioas  memory*  thouRii  he  be  far  behind 
at  the  beffinninir  of  the  race  for  aucceaa.  adyaneea  and  soon  out- 
distaneea  hit  forgetful  rival.  The  demands  of  commercial  and 
profeaskmal  life  are  ao  exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and 
figurea  to  be  remembered,  that  to  succeed  or  even  bold  yoor 
own  you  simply  must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  Me  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyri  hted— it'stbemostingenioasandmost 
eoBclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  demised,  rfl  send  it  to  you. 
free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  **How  to  Remember”  and  tell  you 
how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  De  Luxe  editkm.  **How  To  Speak  In 
Public.'*  a  handsomely  illustrated  12  book,  abaolutely  free.  Don't 
be  handicapped  with  a  poor  memory  any  longer— write  me  today. 
Addresa  me  personally. 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

Diclnoo  School  of  Memorr,  75$  AedtIeriM  BUg..  Ckkaf 
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A  War  Story  of  American  Enterprise 

("PASSED  BY  THE  CENSOR") 

Being  the  Dramatic  Romance  of  How,  between  the  Ultimatum  to 
Semia,  July  23d,  and  the  Declaration  of  liar,  August  1st,  the 
mighty  Gas  Industry  of  America  was  Protected,  and  Cheaper 
Light  was  Assured  for  the  American  People. 

By  Francis  Bellamy 


This  is  a  War-Story  of  foresight  and 
prompt,  daring  action. 

The  foresight  of  it  began  a  year  ago. 
The  sudden,  courageous  action  was  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  Foresight 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  Sidney  Mason,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Welsbach  Company,  declared: 
“A  great  War  is  coming,  with  Germany 
on  one  side  and  England  on  the  other,” 

.  “It  may  be  soon,  it  may  be  later,”  he  said 
to  his  directors  (and  also  to  members  of  a 
Senate  Committee  when  the  Tariff  Bill  was 
up).  “But  it  is  inevitable;  and  when  it 
comes,  England’s  fleet  will  stop  our  impor¬ 
tations  from  Germany.  We  must  prepare.” 

Now,  all  the  gas-mantles,  which  have 
made  gas  the  softest  and  brightest  light  in 
the  world,  are  made  from  Nitrate  of  Tho¬ 
rium.  The  Thorium  ore  comes  chiefly  from 
Brazil.  But  the  chemical  re-agent  which 
reduces  Thorium  to  a  Nitrate  is  made  in 
Germany  and  Austjia.  So,  the  Thorium  ore 
has  been  sent  to  Europe,  which,  in  turn,  has 
shipped  the  finished  Nitrate  of  Thorium  to 
the  .American  manufacturers  of  gas-mantles. 

Thus,  for  all  our  gas-mantles  we  have 
heretofore  been  dependent  on  Germany. 

The  Effect  of  Europe’s  War  on  Our 
Gas-Light 

“Here  is  what  war  between  Germany 
and  England  would  do  to  America,”  said 
Mr.  Mason. 

‘‘First,  that  war  would  ultimately  stop 
the  making  of  gas-mantles. 

“Second,  the  whole  gas-lighting  industry 
would  be  at  stake.  For  this  arrest  of  the 
supply  of  gas-mantles  would  reduce  the  out¬ 
put  of  our  American  Gas  Plants  more  than 
half.  ‘Gaslight’  now  signifies  gas-mantle 
light, and  nearly  fifty-five  p^cent.oi  the  whole 
gas  output  is  burned  through  these  mantles. 

“Such  a  collapse  in  gas  production,  all 
over  the  country,  would  menace  the  Ameri¬ 


can  gas  industry — involving  investments  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
savings  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
investors. 

“Third,  it  would  mean  that  every  munic¬ 
ipality,  either  city  or  village,  which  uses  gas 
(in  part  or  in  whole)  for  public  lighting, 
would  suddenly  be  up  against  darkness  in 
the  streets,  or  else  the  costly  installation  of 
electric  light  systems,  with  higher  taxes. 

“Fourth,  it  would  mean  that  every  Amer¬ 
ican  home,  in  which  gas-mantles  now  make 
a  light  as  soft  and  brilliant  as  the  day, 
would  be  suddenly  robbed  of  that  common 
necessity.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  all  who  now 
use  gas  for  lighting  would  be  driven  to  elec¬ 
tricity,  with  its  higher  cost. 

“Therefore,”  he  argued,  “the  Welsbach 
Company,  at  least,  must  be  prepared  for  the 
eventuality  of  a  European  War.” 

There  was  the  proposition:  Prepare. 

The  first  step  in  this  preparation  for  the 
effects  of  the  inevitable  War  was  the  gradual 
collection  of  immense  lots  of  Thorium  ore. 
Enough  of  it  is  now  piled  in  the  space  be¬ 
hind  the  factory  to  supply  the  covmtry 
with  mantles  for  years  to  come. 

It  needed  but  the  chemical  re-agent,  made 
in  Germany,  to  reduce  it  to  the  essential 
base  from  which  the  mantles  are  made. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  long  foresight. 

The  Rapid-Fire  Action 

Then  something  happened  overnight. 

On  July  23d  Austria  sent  its  Ultimatum 
to  Servia. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  the  Welsbach 
Company  had  ordered  its  purchasers  to  buy 
up  every  available  pound  of  the  imported 
re-agent,  held  by  jobbers  and  importers, 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Enough  of  the  chemical  re-agent  was  got 
within  two  or  three  days  to  make  (by  its 
application  to  the  Thorium  ore  already 
stored-up)  enough  mantles  to  supply  all 
A  merica  for  a  year. 
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The  long  foresight  had  gathered  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  the  ore;  the  quick  action 
got  the  chemical  that  could  transform  it. 

But  with  the  two  elements  together  (and 
in  plenty),  it  became  possible  at  once  to 
avert  the  national  disaster  to  gas-light 
which  was  impending.  It  also  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  supply  the  regular  gas-mantle  de¬ 
mand  until  American  enterprise  shall  be 
able  to  manufacture  enough  of  the  re-agent, 
here  at  home,  to  meet  all  future  demands. 

This  master-stroke  was  all  betweeri  the 
first  little  shadow  of  War  on  July  23d  and 
the  Declaration  of  War  on  August  ist.  By 
that  time  the  price  of  the  precious  chemical 
re-agent  had  jumped  400  per  cent. 

The  Day  Was  Won 

But  the  Gas-lighting  Industry  had  been 
saved. 

Countless  small  investors  in  gas  plants  in 
eveiy’  town  had  been  safe-guardefl  from  loss. 

Continuance  of  public  gas-light  had  been 
insured  to  all  cities  and  villages. 

The  innumerable  homes  where  the  soft 
mantle-light  is  an  ev’erv’-night  comfort  had 
been  protected. 

It  was  a  daring,  and  a  masterly  stroke. 

But  it  was  the  .\merican  brand  of  cour¬ 
age,  which  sees  straight  and  acts  quick. 

It  was  America’s  first  answer  to  Eurojie’s 
merciless  War:  “Tom  shall  not  fetter  Amer¬ 
ican  iiulustry,  nor  cause  our  people  loss.  You 
shall  see  'what  Made-in-.lmerica  can  mean.” 

Thus,  the  First  Act  of  this  new  Wclsbach  en- 

ten>risc,  started  by  the  War,  undertaken  with 

.American  foresight  and  quickness,  has  PRE- 

SERN'FID  a  daily  necessity  to  .All  the  People. 

What  Then? 

But  if  that  First  .Act  was  thrilling,  the 
Second  .Act,  you  will  admit,  is  amazing. 

.Act  I.  was  an  example  that  our  proud  old 
.American  spirit  of  “go  ahead’’  has  not  lost 
its  nerve.  .Act  II.  now  shows  the  newer 
.American  spirit — that  .Advance  brings  with 
it  an  Obligation:  that  a  big  .Advantage 
should  l)e  made  Mutual. 

For  the  Welsbach  Company  followed  its 
brilliant  Made-in-.America  stroke  with  a  no¬ 
tice  of  a  sweeping  Reduction  in  Prices. 

That  overnight  emancipation  from  Eu- 
rojx*  and  the  simultaneous  reduction  in 
prices  make  a  storv’,  the  like  of  which  has 
not  Ijeen  seen  before  in  .American  business. 

lAX)k  back  a  minute. 

The  Welsbach  gas-mantles  hav'e  always 
been  the  standard  of  high  quality. 


Their  prices,  for  the  higher  grades,  have 
always  been  higher  than  those  of  other  gas- 
mantles:  (i)  because  of  their  rare  quality 
and  higher  cost  of  production,  (2)  because 
they  gave  a  brighter  light  for  every  cubic- 
foot  of  gas,  (3)  because  they  lasted  longer. 

But  long  before  this  War  broke  out,  the 
Welsbach  Company  had  planned  to  reduce 
the  prices  of  their  finer  grades.  By  new 
efficiencies  the  Company  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  reduction. 

To  Dare  Again 

When  the  War  came,  and  the  revolution¬ 
ary  re-adjustment  became  necessary’,  the 
company  resolved  not  to  postpone  the  notice 
of  Reduced  Prices. 

The  Made-in-America  operation  was  an 
untried  path.  But  there  was  no  dilly-dally 
about  the  plan  of  price-reduction. 

Danton,  in  the  most  perplexing  hour  of 
the  French  Revolution,  said  that  France’s 
only  safety  was  “to  dare,  and  dare  again, 
and  then  to  dare.’’ 

So,  too,  the  Welsbach  “dared  again,  and 
then  dareid.” 

It  not  only  equipped  itself,  within  a  week, 
to  cut  loose  from  Europe. 

It  also  enlarged  its  plant,  and  hired  800 
new  workmen,  and  began  to  work  day  and 
night  to  supply  all  .America. 

The  People’s  Gain 

Then  the  Company  gav’e  notice  that  it 
would  henceforth  sell  its  high-grade  Wels¬ 
bach  and  Reflex  mantles- at  a  reduction  of 
from  THIRTY  to  FORTY  per  cent,  from 
its  former  prices.  Grades  formerly  costing 
35  cents  now  sell  at  25  cents,  and  grades 
formerly  25  cents  now  sell  at  15  cents. 

It  furthermore  pledged  the  public  that 
every  Welsbach  mantle  made  under  the  new 
conditions  and  sold  at  a  lower  price,  shall  be 
absolutely  up  to  the  former  standard,  which 
has  made  the  Welsbach  reputation. 

Why  should  not  the  People  share  in  the 
advantages  to  come  through  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  and  greater  production? 

For  it  is  the  People’s  long  appreciation  of 
the  Welsbach  quality  which  now  enables 
the  Welsbach  Company  to  create  its  own 
resource  instead  of  depending  on  Europe. 

Thus  the  Second  .Act  of  this  recent  Welsbach 
enterprise — a  Forty  per  cent,  reduction  in  price 
— is  a  fair  example  of  how  the  new  adjustments 
in  American  business,  forced  by  War,  may  be 
made  to  work  to  the  advantai;e  of  .All  the  People. 
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Boiling  Water 
for  24  hours 


For  twenty-four  hours  hot  water  was  allowed 
to  run  continuously  upon  this  board  varnished 
with  Valspar.  Then  the  board  was  submitted 
to  a  similar  test  with  cold  water,  for  one  week. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  finish  was  as  per¬ 
fect  as  at  the  beginning— without  even  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  whiteness —  because  the  finish  was 
Valspar,  the  absolutely  waterproof  varnish. 

VALENTINE’S 


Do  you  realize  what  this  test  means  to  you?  It  means — 

—  that  your  leaky  radiators,  ^our  wet  boots,  and  ordinary 
household  accidents  cannot  injure  your  Valsparred  floors, 
furniture  or  woodwork. 

—  that  your  Valsparre<l  floors  and  wainscoting  can  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water  as  one  would  wash  tile.  It  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  unsanitary  oils. 

—  that  in  your  Valsparred  kitchens  and  bathrooms  there  is 
no  danger  from  splashed  water. 

—  that  on  your  piazzas  and  doors,  and  all  places  exposed  to 
the  elements,  Valspar  retains  its  brightness  indefinitely. 

—  that  Valspar  protects  your  furniture  from  dampness,  from 
liquids  and  hot  dishes,  and  scratches.  Many  manufacturers 
are  putting  out  furniture  bear¬ 
ing  a  little  label,  "Finished 
with  Valspar",  furniture  that 
you  can  get  if  you  ask  for  it, 
with  dull  or  polished  finish. 

Specify  Valspar  the  next  time 
you  have  any  varnishing 
done. 

And  ask  your  dealer  about 
our  guarantee,  "Your money 
back  if  not  satisfied." 

VALENTINE 
&  COMPANY 
452  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Lm  rgest  Ma  h  h  faeturers  at  High  -grade 
yarntskes  in  the  H^arid 

Established  1832 

-VAfNT^aES-^ 

NRWVORK  CHICAGO  BORTOW 
TORONTO  PARIS  AMSTERDAM 


Special  Offer 

Wm*U  ••nd  yoa  mnough  var* 
nikh  for  a  tahlm  or  chair 
Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  with  ten  cents  to  cover  cose 
of  mailing  and  package,  we  will 
send  you  a  ^-pini  can  of  Valspar. 
This  can  contains  auflicient  Valrpar 
to  cover  with  two  coats  a  medium* 
size  table,  a  chair, or  kitchen  drain* 
board,  etc. 

Use  this  Valspar  on  the  article 
which  gets  the  hardest  service  im 
yaur  home.  Submerge  it  in  water 
for  any  length  of  time.  Wash  it  with 
soap  and  water.  Pour  hotting  water 
on  it.  Notice,  too,  that  it  won’t 
scratch  white.  We  want  you  to  sat* 
isfy  your*elf  that  V’alspar  is  abso¬ 
lutely  waterproof  and  as  nearly 
wearproof  as  possible. 

Send  for  this  trial  can  before  you 
forget  it. 
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^OYEKT  GARDEN  at  11:15  P- m.  Torrents  of 
^  heavy  summer  rain.  Cab  whistles  blowing  fran¬ 
tically  in  all  directions.  Pedestrians  running  for  shelter 
into  the  market  and  under  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  where  there  are  already  several  people,  among 
them  a  lady  and  her  daughter  in  evening  dress.  They 
are  all  peering  out  gloomily  at  the  rain,  except  one  man 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  rest,  who  seems  wholly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  a  notebook  in  which  he  is  writing  busily. 

The  church  clock  strikes  the  first  quarter. 


‘oh,  do  buy  a  flower  off  me, 

CAPTAIN.” 


HE  DAUGHTER  {in  the  space  he-  A  Bystander  {on  lady's  right):  He  won’t 

T  tween  the  central  pillars,  close  to  the  get  no  cab  not  until  half-past  eleven,  missus, 
one  on  her  left):  I’m  getting  chilled  when  they  come  back  after  dropping  their 
to  the  bone.  What  can  Freddy  be  theatre  fares. 

doing  all  this  time?  He’s  been  gone  The  Mother:  But  we  must  have  a  cab. 
twenty  minutes.  We  can’t  stand  here  until  half-past  eleven.  It’s 

The  Mother  {on  her  daughter's  right):  Not  too  bad. 
so  long.  But  he  ought  to  have  got  us  a  cab  by  The  Bystander:  Well,  it  ain’t  my  fault, 
this.  missus. 

Capjfrifht  tQH  by  Gfcrjtt  Remarti Skmiv 
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The  Daughter:  If  Freddy  had  a  bit  of 
gumption,  he  would  have  got  one  at  the  theatre 
door. 

The  Mother:  What  could  he  have  done, 
poor  boy? 

The  Daughter:  Other  people  got  cabs. 
Why  couldn’t  he? 

(Freddy  rushes  in  out  of  the  rain  from  the 
Southampton  Street  side,  and  e antes  between  them 
closing  a  dripping  umbrella.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  twenty,  in  evening  dress,  very  wet  around  the 
ankles.) 

The  Daughter:  Well,  haven’t  you  got  a 
cab? 

Freddy:  There’s  not  one  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money. 

The  Mother:  Oh,  Freddy,  there  must  be 
one.  You  can’t  have  tried. 

The  Daughter:  It’s  too  tiresome.  Do  you 
expect  us  to  go  and  get  one  ourselves? 

Freddy:  I  tell  you  they’re  all  engaged.  The 
rain  was  so  sudden  nobody  was  prepared ;  and 
everybody  had  to  take  a  cab.  I’ve  been  to 
Charing  Cross  one  way  and  nearly  to  Ludgate 
Circus  the  other;  and  they  were  all  engaged. 

The  Mother:  Did  you  try  Trafalgar 
Square? 

Freddy:  There  wasn’t  one  at  Trafalgar 
Square. 

The  Daughter:  Did  you  tr>’? 

Freddy:  I  tried  as  far  as  Charing  Cross  Sta¬ 
tion.  Did  you  expect  me  to  walk  to  Hammer¬ 
smith? 

The  Daughter:  You  haven’t  tried  at  all. 

The  Mother:  You  really  are  very  helpless, 
Freddy.  Go  again;  and  don’t  come  back  until 
you  have  found  a  cab. 

Freddy:  I  shall  simply  get  soaked  for  noth¬ 
ing. 

The  Daughter:  And  what  about  us?  Are 
we  to  stay  here  all  night  in  this  draft,  with  next 
to  nothing  on?  You  selhsh  pig - 

Freddy:  Oh,  very  well:  I’ll  go.  I’ll  go.  (He 
opens  his  umbrella  and  dashes  of  Slrattdward, 
but  comes  into  collision  with  a  flower  girl,  who  is 
hurrying  in  for  shelter,  knocking  her  basket  out  of 
her  hands.  A  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  followed 
instantly  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thuttder,  orches¬ 
trates  the  incident.) 

The  Flower  Girl:  Nah,  then,  Freddy: 
look  wh’y’  gowin’,  deah. 

Freddy:  Sorry.  (He  rushes  of.) 

The  Flower  Girl  (picking  up  her  scattered 
flowers  and  replacing  them  in  the  basket): 
There’s  menners  f’yer!  Te-oo  banches  o’  voy- 
lets  trod  into  the  mad.  (She  sits  down  on  the 
plinth  of  the  column,  sorting  her  flowers,  on  the 
lady’s  right.  She  is  not  at  all  an  at  tract  m  person. 
She  is  perhaps  eighteen,  perhaps  twenty,  hardly 
older.  She  u<ears  a  little  sailor  hat  of  black  straw 
that  has  long  been  exposed  to  the  dust  and  soot  of 
London  and  has  seldom  if  ever  been  brushed.  Her 
hair  needs  washing  rather  badly;  its  mousy  color 


can  hardly  be  natural.  She  wears  a  shoddy  black 
coat  that  reaches  nearly  to  her  knees  and  is  shaped 
to  her  waist.  She  has  a  brown  skirt  with  a  coarse 
apron.  Her  boots  are  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
She  is  no  doubt  as  clean  as  she  can  aford  to  be; 
but  compared  to  the  ladies  she  is  very  dirty.  Her 
features  are  no  worse  than  theirs;  but  their  condi¬ 
tion  leaves  something  to  be  desired;  and  she  needs 
the  seniees  of  a  dentist.) 

The  Mother:  How  do  you  know  that  my 
son’s  name  is  Freddy,  pray? 

The  Flower  Girl:  Ow,  eez  ye-ooa  san,  is 
e?  Wal,  fewd  dan  y’  de-ooty  bawmz  a  mather 
should,  eed  now  bettem  to  spawl  a  pore  gel’s 
tlahrzn  than  ran  awy  athaht  pyin.  Will  ye-oo 
jiy  me  f’lhem?  (Here,  with  apologies,  this  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  represent  her  dialect  without  a 
phonetic  alphabet  must  be  abandoned  as  unintelli¬ 
gible  outside  London.) 

The  Daughter:  Do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
mother.  The  idea! 

The  Mother:  Please  allow  me,  Clara. 
Have  you  any  pennies? 

The  Daughter:  No.  I’ve  nothing  smaller 
than  sixpence. 

The  Flower  Girl  (hopefully):  I  can  give 
you  change  for  a  tanner,  kind  lady. 

The  Mother  (to  Clara):  Give  it  to  me. 
(Clara  parts  reluctantly.)  Now.  (To  the  girl.) 
This  is  for  your  flowers. 

The  Flower  Girl:  Thank  you  kindly, 
lady. 

The  Daughter:  Make  her  give  you  the 
change.  These  things  are  only  a  penny  a 
bunch. 

The  Mother:  Do  hold  your  tongue,  Clara. 
(To  the  girl.)  You  can  keep  the  change. 

The  Flower  Girl:  Oh,  thank  you,  lady. 

The  Mother:  Now  tell  me  how  you  know 
that  young  gentleman’s  name. 

The  Flower  Girl:  I  didn’t. 

The  Mother:  I  heard  you  call  him  by  it. 
Don’t  try  to  deceive  me. 

The  Flower  Gikl  (protesting):  Who’s  try¬ 
ing  to  deceive  you?  I  called  him  Freddy  or 
Charlie  same  as  you  might  yourself  if  you  was 
talking  to  a  stranger  and  wished  to  be  pleasant. 
(She  sits  down  beside  her  basket.) 

The  Daughter:  Sixpence  thrown  away! 
Really,  mama,  you  might  have  spared  Freddy 
that.  (She  retreats  in  disgust  behind  the  pil¬ 
lar.) 

(An  elderly  gentleman  of  the  amiable  military 
type  rushes  into  shelter,  and  closes  a  dripping  um- 
^ella.  He  is  in  the  same  plight  as  Freddy,  very 
wet  about  the  ankles.  He  is  in  reening  dress,  with 
a  light  overcoat.  He  takes  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  daughter’s  retirement. 

The  Gentleman:  Whew! 

The  Mother  (to  the  Gentleman):  Oh,  sir, 
is  there  any  sign  of  its  stopping? 

The  Gentleman:  I’m  afraid  not.  It  start¬ 
ed  worse  than  ever  two  minutes  ago.  (He  goes 
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to  the  plinth  beside  the  Flower  Girl,  puis  up 
his  foot  on  it,  and  stoops  to  turn  down  his  trouser 
ends.) 

The  Mother:  Oh,  dear!  (She  retires  sadly 
and  joins  her  daughter.) 

The  Flower  Girl  (taking  advantage  of  the 
military  gentleman's  proximity  to  establish  friend¬ 
ly  relations  with  him):  If  it’s  worse,  it’s  a  sign 
it’s  nearly  over.  So  cheer  up.  Captain;  and  buy 
a  flower  of!  a  poor  girl. 

The  Gentleman:  I’m  sorry.  I  haven’t  any 
change. 

The  Flower  Girl:  I  can  give  you  change. 
Captain. 

The  Gentleman:  For  a  sovereign?  I’ve 
nothing  less. 

The  Flower  Girl:  Gam!  Oh,  do  buy  a 
flower  off  me.  Captain.  I  can  change  half-a- 
crown.  Take  this  for  tuppence. 

The  Gentleman:  Now  don’t  be  trouble¬ 
some,  there’s  a  good  girl.  (Trying  his  pockets.) 

1  really  haven’t  any  change —  Stop:  here’s 
three  ha’pence,  if  that’s  any  use  to  you.  (He 
retreats  to  the  other  pillar.) 

The  Bystander  (to  the  girl):  You  be  care¬ 
ful:  give  him  a  flower  for  it.  There’s  a  bloke 
here  behind  taking  down  every  blessed  word 
you’re  saying.  (All  turn  to  the  man  who  is  taking 
notes.) 

The  Flower  Girl  (springing  up  terrified): 
I  ain’t  done  nothing  wrong  by  speaJting  to  the 
gentleman.  I’ve  a  right  to  sell  flowers  if  I  keep 
off  the  curb.  (Hysterically.)  I’m  a  respectable 
girl:  so  help  me,  I  never  spoke  to  him  except 
to  ask  him  to  buy  a  flower  off  me.  (General 
hubbub,  mostly  sympathetic  to  the  Flower  Girl, 
but  deprecating  her  excessive  sensibility.  Cries  of: 
Don’t  start  hollerin’!  Who’s  hurting  you?  No¬ 
body’s  going  to  touch  you.  What’s  the  good  of 
fussing?  Steady  on.  Easy,  easy,  etc.,  come 
from  the  elderly  staid  spectators,  who  pat  her  com¬ 
fortingly.  Less  patient  ones  bid  her  shut  her  head, 
or  ask  her  roughly  what  is  wrong  with  her.  A  re¬ 
moter  group,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  is, 
crowd  in  and  increase  the  noise  with  question  and 
answer:  What’s  the  row?  WTiat  she  do? 

Where  is  he?  A  tec  taking  her  down.  What! 
Him?  Yes:  him  over  there.  Took  money  off 
the  gentleman,  etc.  The  Flower  Girl,  dis¬ 
traught  and  mobbed,  breaks  through  them  to  the 
Gentleman,  crying  wildly:)  Oh,  sir,  don’t  let 
him  charge  me.  You  dunno  what  it  means  to 
me.  They’ll  take  away  my  character  and  drive 
me  on  the  streets  for  speaking  to  gentlemen. 
They - 

The  Note-Taker  (coming  forward  on  her 
right,  the  rest  crowding  after  him) :  There,  there, 
there,  there!  Who’s  hurting  you,  you  silly  girl? 
What  do  you  take  me  for? 

The  Bystander:  It’s  all  right:  he’s  a  gen¬ 
tleman:  look  at  his  boots,  (^plaining  to  the 
Note-Taker.)  She  thought  you  was  a  cop¬ 
per’s  nark,  sir. 


The  Note -Taker  (with  quick  interest): 
What’s  a  copper’s  nark? 

The  Bystander  (inapt  at  definition):  It’s  a 
— well,  it’s  a  copper’s  nark,  as  you  might  say. 
What  else  would  you  call  it?  A  sort  of  in¬ 
former. 

The  Flower  Girl  (still  hysterical):  I  take 
my  Bible  oath  I  never  said  a  word - 

The  Note-Taker  (overbearing  but  good-hu¬ 
mored):  Oh,  shut  up,  shut  up.  Do  I  look  like 
a  policeman? 

The  Flower  Girl  (far  from  reassured): 
Then  what  did  you  take  down  my  words  for? 
How  do  I  know  whether  you  took  me  down 
right?  You  just  show  me  what  you’ve  wrote 
about  me.  (The  Note-Taker  opens  his  book 
and  holds  it  steadily  under  her  nose,  though  the 
pressure  of  the  mob  trying  to  read  it  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders  would  upset  a  weaker  man.)  What’s  that? 
That  ain’t  proper  writing.  I  can’t  read  that. 

The  Note-Taker:  I  can.  (Reads,  repro¬ 
ducing  her  pronunciation  exactly^  “Cheer  ap, 
Keptin;  ’n’  baw  ya  flahr  orf  a  pore  gel.” 

The  Flower  Girl  (much  distressed):  It’s 
because  I  called  him  Captain.  I  meant  no 
harm.  (To  the  Gentleman.)  Oh,  sir,  don’t  let 
him  lay  a  charge  agen  me  for  a  word  like  that. 
You - 

The  Gentleman:  Charge!  I  make  no 
charge.  (To  the  Note-Taker.)  Really,  sir,  if 
you  are  a  detective,  you  need  not  begin  pro¬ 
tecting  me  against  molestation  by  young  wom¬ 
en  until  I  ask  you.  .\nybody  could  sec  that  the 
girl  meant  no  harm. 

The  Bystanders  Generally  (detnonstrat- 
ing  against  police  espionage):  Course  they 
could.  What  business  is  it  of  yours?  You  mind 
your  own  affairs.  He  wants  promotion,  he  does. 
Taking  down  people’s  words!  Girl  never  said  a 
word  to  him.  UTiat  harm  if  she  did?  Nice 
thing  a  girl  can’t  shelter  from  the  rain  without 
being  insulted,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (She  is  conducted 
by  the  more  sympathetic  demonstrators  back  to  her 
plinth,  where  she  resumes  her  seat  and  struggles 
with  her  emotion.) 

The  Bystander:  He  ain’t  a  tec.  He’s  a 
blooming  busybody:  that’s  what  he  is.  I  tell 
you,  look  at  his  boots. 

The  Note-Taker  (turning  on  him  genially): 
And  how  are  all  your  people  down  at  Selsey? 

The  Bystander  (suspiciously):  Who  told 
you  my  people  come  from  Selsey? 

The  Note-Taker:  Never  you  mind.  They 
did.  (To  the  girl.)  How  do  you  come  to  be  up 
so  far  east?  You  were  bom  in  Lisson  Grove. 

The  Flower  Girl  (appall^:  Oh,  what 
harm  is  there  in  my  leaving  Lisson  Grove?  It 
wasn’t  fit  for  a  pig  to  live  in ;  and  I  had  to  pay 
four-and-six  a  week.  (In  tears.)  Oh,  boo-hoo- 
00 - 

The  Note-Taker.  Live  where  you  like;  but 
stop  that  noise. 

The  Gentleman  (to  the  girl) :  Come,  come! 


he  can’t  touch  you:  you  have  a  right  to  live 
where  you  please. 

Sarcastic  Bystander  {thrusting  himself 
between  the  \ote-Taker  and  the  Gentleman): 
Park  Lane,  for  instance.  I’d  like  to  go  into  the 
Housing  Question  with  you,  I  would. 

The  Flower  Girl  {subsiding  into  a  brooding 
melancholy  over  her  basket,  and  talking  very  low- 
spiritedly  to  herself):  I’m  a  good  girl,  J  am. 

The  Sarcastic  Bystander  {not  attending  to 
her):  Do  you  know  where  I  come  from? 

The  Note-Taker  {promptly):  Hoxton. 

(Titterings.  Popular  interest  in  the  Note- 
Taker’s  performance  increases.) 

The  Sarcastic  One  {amazed):  Well,  who 
said  I  didn’t?  Bly  me!  You  know  everything, 
you  do. 

The  Flower  Girl  {still  nursing  her  sense  of 
injury):  Ain’t  no  call  to  meddle  with  me,  he 
ain’t. 

The  Bystander  {to  her):  Of  course  he  ain’t. 
Don’t  you  stand  it  from  him.  {I o  the  Note- 
Taker.)  See  here:  what  call  have  you  to  know 
about  people  what  never  offert“d  to  meddle  with 
you?  Where’s  your  warrant? 


Several  Bystanders  {encouraged  by  this 
seeming  point  of  law):  Yes:  where’s  your  war¬ 
rant? 

The  Flower  Girl:  Let  him  say  what  he 
likes.  I  don’t  want  to  have  no  truck  with 
him. 

The  Bystander:  You  take  us  for  dirt  under 
your  feet,  don’t  you?  Catch  you  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  a  gentleman! 

The  Sarcastic  Bystander:  Yes:  tell  him 
where  he  come  from  if  you  want  to  go  fortune¬ 
telling. 

The  Note-Taker:  Cheltenham,  Harrow, 
Cambridge,  and  India. 

The  Gentleman:  Quite  right.  {Great 
laughter.  Reaction  in  the  Note-Taker’s  favor. 
Exclamations  of:  He  knows  all  about  it.  Told 
him  projKT.  Hear  him  tell  the  toff  where  he 
come  from?  etc.)  May  I  ask,  sir,  do  you  do 
this  for  your  living  at  a  music-hall? 

The  Note-Taker:  I’ve  thought  of  that. 
Perhaps  I  shall  some  day. 

{The  rain  has  stopped;  and  the  persons  on  the 
outside  of  the  crowd  begin  to  drop  ojff.) 

The  Flower  Girl  {resenting  the  reaction): 
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He’s  no  gentleman,  he  ain’t,  to  interfere  with  a 
poor  girl. 

The  Daughter  {out  of  patience,  pushing  her 
way  rudely  to  the  front  and  displacing  the  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  politely  retires  to  the  other  side  of 
the  pillar)’.  What  on  earth  is  Freddy  doing?  I 
shall  get  pneumonia  if  I  stay  in  this  draft  any 
longer. 

The  Note-Taker  {to  himself,  hastily  making 
a  note  of  her  pronunciation  of  "monia"):  Earl’s 
Court. 

The  Daughter  {violently) :  Will  you  please 
keep  your  impertinent  remarks  to  yourself? 

tSie  Note-Taker:  Did  I  say  that  out  loud? 
1  didn’t  mean  to.  1  beg  your  pardon.  Your 
mother’s  Epsom,  unmist^ably. 

The  Mother  {advancing  between  her  daughter 
and  the  Note-Taker):  How  very  curious!  I 
was  brought  up  in  Largelady  Park,  near  Epsom. 

The  Note  -  Taker  {uproariously  amused) : 
Hal  Ha!  What  a  devil  of  a  name!  Excuse  me. 
{To  the  Daughter.)  You  want  a  cab,  do  you? 

The  Daughter:  Don’t  dare  speak  to  me. 

The  Mother:  Oh,  please,  please,  Clara. 
{Her  daughter  repudiates  her  with  an  angry  shrug 
and  retires  haughtily.)  We  should  be  so  grateful 
to  you,  sir,  if  you  found  us  a  cab.  {The  Note- 
Taker  produces  a  whistle.)  Oh,  thank  you. 
{She  joins  her  daughter.) 

(The  Note-Taker  blows  a  piercing  blast.) 

The  Sarcastic  Bystander:  There!  I 
knowed  he  was  a  plain-clothes  copper. 

The  Bystander:  That  ain’t  a  police  whis¬ 
tle:  that’s  a  sporting  whistle. 

The  Flower  Girl  {still  preoccupied  with  her 
wounded  feelings):  He’s  no  right  to  take  away 
my  character.  Sly  character  is  the  same  to  me 
as  any  lady’s. 

The  Note-Taker:  I  don’t  know  whether 
you’ve  noticed  it,  but  the  rain  stopped  about 
two  minutes  ago; 

The  Bystander:  So  it  has.  W’hy  didn’t 
you  say  so  before?  And  us  losing  our  time  lis¬ 
tening  to  your  silliness!  {He  walks  of  toward 
the  Strand.) 

The  Sarcastic  Bystander:  I  can  tell 
where  you  come  from.  You  come  from  Anwell. 
Go  back  there. 

The  Note-Taker  (Ac/p/wf/y):  Hanwell. 

The  Sarcastic  Bystander  {affecting  great 
distinction  of  speech):  Thenk  you,  teacher. 
Haw,  haw!  So  long.  {He  touches  his  hat  with 
mock  respect  and  strolls  off.) 

The  FYower  Girl:  Frightening  people  like 
that!  How  would  he  like  it  himself? 

The  Mother:  It’s  quite  fine  now,  Clara. 
We  can  walk  to  a  motor-bus.  Come.  {She 
gathers  her  skirts  above  her  ankles  and  hurries  off 
tou'ord  the  Strand.) 

The  Daughter:  But  the  cab —  {Her  moth¬ 
er  is  out  of  hearing.)  Oh,  how  tiresome!  {She 
follows  angrily.) 

{.ill  the  haw  gone  except  the  Note-Taker, 


the  Gentleman,  and  the  Flower  Girl,  who  sits 
arranging  her  basket,  and  stiU  pitying  herself  in 
murmurs.) 

The  Flower  Girl:  Poor  girl!  Hard 
enough  for  her  to  live  without  being  worrited 
and  chivied. 

The  Gentleman  {returning  to  his  former 
place  on  the  Note-Taker’s  left):  How  do  you 
do  it,  if  I  may  ask? 

The  Note-Taker:  Simply  phonetics.  The 
science  of  speech.  That’s  my  profession:  also 
my  hobby.  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  make  a 
living  by  his  hobby!  You  can  spot  an  Irishman 
or  a  Yorkshireman  by  his  brogue.  I  can  place 
any  man  within  six  miles.  I  can  place  him 
within  two  miles  in  London.  Sometimes  within 
two  streets. 

The  Flower  Girl:  Ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself,  unmanly  coward! 

The  Gentleman:  But  is  there  a  living  in 
that? 

The  Note-Taker:  Oh,  yes.  Quite  a  fat 
one.  This  is  an  age  of  upstarts.  Men  begin  in 
Kentish  Town  with  eight  pounds  a  year,  and 
end  in  Park  Lane  with  a  hundred  thousand. 
They  want  to  drop  Kentish  Town ;  but  they  give 
themselves  away  every  time  they  open  their 
mouths.  Now  I  can  teach  them - 

The  Flower  Girl:  Let  him  mind  his  own 
business  and  leave  a  poor  girl - 

The  Note-Taker  {explosively):  Woman: 
cease  this  detestable  boohooing  instantly;  or 
else  seek  the  shelter  of  some  other  place  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

The  Flower  Girl  {with  feeble  defiance): 
I’ve  a  right  to  be  here  if  I  like,  same  as  you. 

The  Note-Taker:  A  woman  who  utters 
such  depressing  and  disgusting  sounds  has  no 
right  to  be  anywhere — no  right  to  live.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  are  a  human  being  with  a  soul 
and  the  divine  gift  of  articulate  speech;  that 
your  native  language  is  the  language  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Milton  and  the  Bible;  and  don’t  sit 
there  crooning  like  a  bilious  pigeon. 

The  Flower  Girl  {ifuite  overwhelmed,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him  in  mingled  wonder  and  depression 
without  daring  to  raise  her  head) :  Ah-ah-ah-ow- 
ow-ow-oo! 

The  Note-Taker  {whipping  out  his  book): 
Heavens!  what  a  sound!  {He  writes;  then  holds 
out  the  book  and  reads,  reproducing  her  vowels  ex¬ 
actly.)  Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-ow-00! 

The  Flower  Girl  {tickled  by  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  laughing  in  s^te  of  herself):  Gam! 

The  Note-Taker:  You  see  this  creature 
with  her  curbstone  English:  the  English  that 
will  keep  her  in  the  gutter  to  the  end  of  her 
days?  Well,  sir,  in  three  months  I  could  pass 
that  girl  ofl  as  a  duchess  at  an  ambassador’s 
garden-party.  I  could  even  get  her  a  place  as 
lady’s-maid  or  shop  assistant,  which  requires 
better  English.  That’s  the  sort  of*thing  I  do 
for  commercial  millionaires.  And  on  the  profits 
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of  it  I  do  genuine  scientific  work  in  phonetics 
and  a  little  as  a  poet  on  Miltonic  lines. 

The  Gentleman  :  I  am  myself  a  student  of 
Indian  dialects;  and - 

The  Note-Taker  {eagerly)-.  Are  you?  Do 
you  know  Colonel  Pickering,  the  author  of 
“Spoken  Sanskrit”? 

The  Gentlem.\n:  I  am  Colonel  Pickering. 
Who  are  you? 

The  Note-Taker:  Henry  Higgins,  author 
of  “Higgins’s  Universal  .\lphabet.” 

Pickering  {with  enthusiasm):  1  came  from 
India  to  meet  you. 

*  Higgins:  I  was  going  to  India  to  meet  you. 

Pickering:  Where  do  you  live? 

Hickhns:  27-.\  Wimpole  Street.  Come  and 
see  me  to-morrow. 

Pickering:  I’m  at  the  Carlton.  Come  with 
me  now  and  let’s  have  a  jaw  over  some  supper. 

Higgins:  Right  you  are. 

The  Flower  Girl  {to  Pickering,  as  he  pass¬ 
es  her):  Buy  a  flower,  kind  gentleman.  I’m 
short  for  my  lodging. 

Pickering:  I  really  haven’t  any  change. 
I’m  sorry.  {He  goes  away.) 

Higgins  {shocked  at  the  girl's  mendacity): 
Liar.  You  said  you  could  change  half-a- 
crown. 

The  Flower  Girl  {rising  in  desperation): 
You  ought  to  be  stuffed  with  nails,  you  ought. 
{Flinging  the  basket  at  his  feet.)  Take  the  whole 
blooming  basket  for  sixpence. 

{The  church  clock  strikes  the  second  quarter.) 

Higgins  {hearing  in  it  the  voice  of  God  rebuk¬ 
ing  him  for  his  Pharisaic  want  of  charity  to  the 
poor  girt):  A  reminder.  {He  raises  his  hat  sol¬ 
emnly;  then  throws  a  handful  of  money  into  the 
basket  and  follows  Pickering.) 

The  Flower  Girl  {picking  up  a  half- 
crown):  Ah-ow-ooh!  {Picking  up  a  couple  of 
florins.)  Aaah-ow-ooh!  {Picking  up  sever^ 
coins.)  Aaaaaah-ow-ooh!  {Picking  up  a  half- 
sovereign.)  .\aaaaaaaaaaah-ow-ooh!!! 

Freddy  {springing  out  of  a  taxicab) :  Got  one 
at  last.  Hallo!  {To  the  girl.)  Where  are  the 
two  ladies  that  were  here? 

The  Flower  Girl:  They  walked  to  the 
bus  when  the  rain  stopped. 

Freddy:  And  left  me  with  a  cab  on  my 
hands!  Damnation! 

The  Flower  Girl  {with  grandeur):  Never 
you  mind,  young  man.  I’m  going  home  in  a 
taxi.  {She  sails  off  to  the  cab.  The  driver  puts 
his  hand  behind  him  and  holds  the  door  firmly  shut 
against  her.  Quite  understanding  his  mistrust, 
she  shews  him  her  handful  of  money.)  Eight- 
pence  ain’t  no  object  to  me,  Charlie.  {He  grins 
and  opens  the  door.)  .\ngel  Court,  Drury  Lane, 
round  the  comer  of  ^licklejohn’s  oil  shop. 
Let’s  see  how  fast  you  can  make  her  hop  it. 
{She  gets  in  and  pulls  the  door  to  with  a  slam  as 
the  taxicab  starts.) 

Freddy:  Well,  I’m  dashed. 


ACT  II 

Next  day  at  ii  a.  m.  Higgins's  laboratory 
in  Wimpole  Street.  It  is  a  room  on  the  first 
floor,  looking  on  the  street,  and  was  meant  for 
the  drawing-room.  The  double  doors  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  wall;  and  persons  enter¬ 
ing  find  in  the  corner  to  their  right  two  tall  file 
cabinets  at  right  angles  to  one  another  against 
the  walls.  The  corner  is  cut  of  by  a  flat  wri¬ 
ting-table,  on  which  are  a  phonograph,  a  laryn¬ 
goscope,  a  row  of  tiny  organ- pipes  with  a  bel¬ 
lows,  a  set  of  lamp  chimneys  for  singing  flames 
with  burners  attached  to  a  gas  plug  in  the  wall 
by  an  india-rubber  tube,  several  tuning-forks 
of  different  sizes,  a  life-size  image  of  half  a  hu¬ 
man  head,  showing  in  section  the  vocal  organs, 
and  a  box  containing  a  supply  of  wax  cylin¬ 
ders  for  the  phonograph. 

Farther  down  the  room,  on  the  same  side,  is 
a  fireplace,  with  a  comfortable  leather-covered 
easy-chair  at  the  side  of  the  hearth  nearest  the 
door,  and  a  coal-scuttle.  There  is  a  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece.  Between  the  fireplace  and  the 
phonograph  table  is  a  stand  for  newspapers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  central  door,  to  the 
left  of  the  visitor,  is  a  cabinet  of  shallow  draw¬ 
ers.  On  it  is  a  telephone  and  the  telephone 
directory.  The  corner  beyond,  and  most  of  the 
side  wall,  is  occupied  by  a  grand  piano,  with 
the  keyboard  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  door, 
and  a  bench  for  the  player  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  keyboard.  On  the  piano  is  a  des¬ 
sert-dish  heaped  with  fruit  and  sweets,  mostly 
chocolates. 

The  middle  of  the  room  is  clear.  Besides 
the  easy-chair,  the  piano  bench,  and  two  chairs 
at  the  phonograph  table,  there  is  one  stray 
chair.  It  stands  near  the  fireplace.  On  the 
walls,  engravings,  mostly  Piranesi's,  and 
mezzotint  portraits.  No  paintings. 

Pickering  is  seated  at  the  table,  putting 
down  some  cards  and  a  tuning-fork  which  he 
has  been  using.  Higgins  is  stattding  up  near 
him,  closing  two  or  three  file  drawers  which  are 
hanging  out.  He  appears  in  the  morning  light 
as  a  robust,  vital,  appetizing  sort  of  man  of 
forty  or  thereabouts,  dressed  in  a  professional¬ 
looking  black  frock-coat  with  a  white  linen  col¬ 
lar  and  black  silk  tie.  He  is  of  the  energetic, 
scientific  type,  heartily,  even  violently  interest¬ 
ed  in  everything  that  can  be  studied  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  subject,  and  careless  about  himself  and 
other  people,  including  their  feelings.  He  is, 
in  fact,  but  for  his  years  and  size,  rather  like 
a  very  impetuous  baby  ^‘taking  notice"  eagerly 
and  loudly,  and  requiring  dmost  as  much 
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watching  to  keep  him  out  of  unintended  mis¬ 
chief.  His  manner  varies  from  genial  bully¬ 
ing  when  he  is  in  a  good  humor  to  stormy  petu¬ 
lance  when  anything  goes  wrong;  but  he  is  so 
entirely  frank  and  vM  of  malice  that  he  re¬ 
mains  likable  even  in  his  least  reasonable  mo¬ 
ments. 

HiGClNS,(aj  he  shuts  the  last  drawer) :  Well,  I 
think  that’s  the  whole  show. 

Pickering:  It’s  really  amazing.  I  haven’t 
taken  half  of  it  in,  you  know. 

Higgins:  Would  you  like  to  go  over  any  of 
it  again? 

Pickering  {rising  and  coming  to  the  fireplace, 
where  he  plants  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire) : 
No,  thank  you;  not  now.  I’m  quite  done  up 
for  this  morning. 

Higgins  {following  him,  and  standing  beside 
him  on  his  left) :  Tired  listening  to  sounds? 

Pickering:  Yes,  it’s  a  fearful  strain.  I 
rather  fancied  myself  because  I  can  pronounce 
twenty-four  distinct  vowel  sounds;  but  your 
hundred  and  thirty  beat  me.  I  can’t  hear  a  bit 
of  difference  between  most  of  them. 

Higgins  {chuckling,  and  going  over  to  the  piano 
to  eat  sweets):  Oh,  that  comes  with  practise. 
You  hear  no  difference  at  first;  but  you  keep  on 
listening,  and  presently  you  find  they’re  all  as 
different  as  A  from  B.  .(Mrs.  Pearce  looks  in: 
she  is  Higgins’s  housekeeper.)  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter? 

Mrs.  Pearce  {hesitating,  evidently  perplex¬ 
ed):  A  young  woman  wants  to  see  you,  sir. 

Higgins:  A  young  woman!  What  does  she 
want? 

Mrs  Pearce:  Well,  sir,  she  says  you’ll  be 
glad  to  see  her  when  you  know  what  she’s  come 
alwut.  She’s  quite  a  common  girl,  sir.  V’ery 
common  indeed.  I  should  have  sent  her  away, 
only  I  thought  perhaps  you  wanted  her  to  talk 
into  your  machines.  I  hope  I’ve  not  done 
wrong;  but  really  you  see  such  queer  people 
sometimes — you’ll  excuse  me,  I’m  sure,  sir - 

Higgins:  Oh,  that’s  ail  right,  Mrs.  Pearce. 
Has  she  an  interesting  accent? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Oh,  something  dreadful,  sir, 
really.  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

Higgins  {to  Pickering):  Let’s  have  her  up. 
Show  her  up,  Mrs.  Pearce.  {He  rushes  across 
to  his  working-table  and  picks  out  a  cylinder  to 
use  on  the  phonograph.) 

Mrs.  Vilkslcv.  {ottUy  half  resigned  to  it):  Very 
well,  sir.  It’s  for  you  to  say.  {She  goes  down 
stairs.) 

Higgins:  This  is  rather  a  bit  of  luck.  I’ll 
show  you  how  I  make  records.  We’ll  set  her 
talking;  and  I’ll  take  it  down  first  in  Bell’s  vis¬ 
ible  s|)eech;  then  in  broad  Romic;  and  then 
we’ll  get  her  on  the  phonograph  so  that  you 
can  turn  her  on  as  often  as  you  like  with  the 
written  transcript  before  you. 


Mrs.  Pearce  (re/wminf) :  This  is  the  young 
woman,  sir. 

{The  Flower  Girl  enters  in  stale.  She  has  a 
hat  with  three  ostrich  feathers,  orange,  sky-blue, 
and  red.  She  has  a  nearly  clean  apron,  and 
the  shoddy  coat  has  been  tidied  a  little.  T he  pathos 
of  this  deplorable  figure,  with  its  innocent  vanity 
and  consequential  air,  touches  Pickering,  who 
has  already  straighten^  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Pearce.  But  as  to  Higgins,  the  only  dis¬ 
tinction  he  makes  between  men  and  women  is  that 
when  he  is  neither  bullying  nor  exclaiming  to  the 
heavens  against  some  featherweight  cross,  he  coaxes 
women  as  a  child  coaxes  its  nurse  when  it  wants 
to  get  anything  out  of  her.) 

Higgins  {bruskly,  recognizing  her  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  disappointment,  and  at  once,  babylike,  ma¬ 
king  an  intolercMe  grievance  of  it) :  Why,  this  is 
the  girl  I  jotted  down  last  night.  She’s  no  use: 
I’ve  got  all  the  records  I  want  of  the  Lisson 
Grove  lingo;  and  I’m  not  going  to  waste  an¬ 
other  cylinder  on  it.  {To  the  girl.)  Be  off  with 
you:  I  don’t  want  you. 

The  Flower  Girl:  Don’t  you  be  so  saucy. 
You  ain’t  heard  what  I  come  for  yet.  {To  Mrs. 
Pearce,  who  is  waiting  at  the  door  for  instruc¬ 
tions.)  Did  you  tell  him  I  come  in  a  taxi? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Nonsense,  girl!  What  do 
you  think  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Higgins  cares 
what  you  came  in? 

The  Flower  Girl:  Oh,  we  are  proud!  He 
ain’t  above  giving  lessons,  not  him:  I  heard 
him  say  so.  Well,  I  ain’t  come  here  to  ask  for 
any  compliment;  and  if  my  money’s  not  good 
enough  I  can  go  elsewhere. 

Higgins:  Good  enough  for  what? 

The  Flower  Girl:  Good  enough  for  ye-00. 
Now  you  know,  don’t  you?  I’m  come  to  have 
lessons,  I  am.  And  to  pay  for  ’em  too:  make 
no  mistake. 

Higgins  {stupent):  Well!!!  {Recovering  his 
breath  with  a  gasp.)  What  do  you  expect  me  to 
say  to  you? 

The  Flower  Girl:  Well,  if  you  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  you  might  ask  me  to  sit  down,  I  think. 
Don’t  I  tell  you  I’m  bringing  you  business? 

Higgins:  Pickering:  shall  we  ask  this  bag¬ 
gage  to  sit  down,  or  shall  we  throw  her  out  of 
the  window? 

The  Flower  Girl  {running  away  in  terror 
to  the  piano,  where  she  turns  at  bay) :  Ah-ah-oh- 
ow-ow-ow-00!  {Wounded  and  whimpering.)  I 
won’t  be  called  a  baggage  when  I’ve  offered  to 
pay  like  any  lady. 

{Motionless,  they  stare  at  her  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  amazed.) 

Pickering  {gently):  What  is  it  you  want, 
my  girl? 

The  Flower  Girl:  I  want  to  be  a  lady  in 
a  flower-shop  ’stead  of  selling  at  the  corner  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  But  they  won’t  take 
me  unless  I  can  talk  more  genteel.  He  said  he 
could  teach  me.  Well,  here  I  am  ready  to  pay 


him — not  asking  any  favor — and  he  treats  me 
as  if  I  was  dirt. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool¬ 
ish,  ignorant  girl  as  to  think  you  could  afford  to 
pay  Air.  Higgins? 

The  Flower  Girl:  Why  shouldn’t  I?  I 
know  what  lessons  cost  as  well  as  you  do;  and 
I’m  ready  to  pay. 

Higgins:  How  much? 

The  Flower  Girl  (coming  back  to  him,  tri¬ 
umphant):  Now  you’re  talking!  I  thought 
you’d  come  off  it  when  you  saw  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  back  a  bit  of  what  you  chucked  at  me  last 
night.  (Conddentially.)  You’d  had  a  drop  in, 
hadn’t  you? 

Higgins  (peremptorily):  Sit  down. 

The  Flower  Girl:  Oh,  if  you’re  going  to 
make  a  compliment  of  it - 

Higgins  (thundering  at  her):  Sit  down. 

Mrs.  Pearce  (severely):  Sit  down,  girl.  Do 
as  you’re  told.  (She  places  the  stray  chair  near  the 
hearthrug  between  Higgins  and  Pickeri.ng,  and 
stands  behind  it  waiting  for  the  girl  to  sit  down.) 

The  Flower  Girl:  .Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-ool 
(She  stands,  half  rebellious,  half  bewildered.) 

Pickering  (very  courteous):  Won’t  you  sit 
down? 

The  Flower  Girl  (coyly):  Don’t  mind  if  I 
do.  (She  sits  down.  Pickering  returns  to  the 
hearthrug.) 

Higgins:  What’s  your  name? 

The  Flower  Girl;  Liza  Doolittle. 

Higgins:  (declaiming  gravely) : 

Eliza.  Elizalieth,  Betsy  and  Bess, 
They  went  to  the  woods  to  get 
a  bird’s  nes’: 


Pickering:  They  found  a  nest  with  four 
eggs  in  it: 

Higgins:  They  took  one  apiece,  and  left 

three  in  it. 

(They  laugh  heartily  at  their  trwn  wit.) 

Liza  (coyly):  Oh.  don’t  be  silly. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  You  mustn’t  speak  to  the 
gentleman  like  that. 

Liza:  Well,  why  won’t  he  speak  sensible  to 
me? 

Higgins:  Come  back  to  business.  How 
much  do  you  propose  to  pay  me  for  the  lessons? 

Liza:  Oh,  I  know  what’s  right.  A  lady 
friend  of  mine  gels  French  lessons  for  eighteen- 
pence  an  hour  from  a  real  French  gentleman. 
Well,  you  wouldn’t  have  the  face  to  ask  me  the 
same  for  teaching  me  my  own  language  as  you 
would  for  French;  so  I  won’t  give  more  than  a 
shilling.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 

Higgins  (walking  up  and  derwn  the  room,  rat¬ 
tling  his  keys  and  his  cash  in  his  pockets):  You 
know,  Pickering,  if  you  consider  a  shilling  not 
as  a  simple  shilling,  but  as  a  [)ercentage  of  this 
girl’s  income,  it  works  out  as  fully  equivalent 
to  sixty  or  seventy  guineas  from  a  millionaire. 

Pickering:  How  so? 

Higgins:  Figure  it  out.  .\  millionaire  has 
alx>ut  a  hundrc<l  and  fifty  pounds  a  day.  .She 
earns  alx)ut  half-a-crown. 

Liza  (haughtily) :  Who  toUl  you  I  only - 

Higgins  (continuing):  She  offers  me  two- 
fifths  of  her  day’s  income  for  a  lesson.  Two- 
fifths  of  a  millionaire’s  income  for  a  day  would 
be  somewhere  about  sixty  jxtunds.  It’s  hand¬ 
some.  By  George,  it’s  enormous:  it’s  the  big¬ 
gest  offer  I  ever  had. 
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Liza  (rising,  terrified) :  Sixty  piounds!  What 
are  you  talking  about?  I  never  offered  you 
sixty  pounds.  Where  would  I  get - 

Higgins:  Hold  your  tongue. 

Liza  (weeping):  But  I  ain’t  got  sixty  pounds. 
Oh - 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Don’t  cry,  you  silly  girl.  Sit 
down.  Nobody  is  going  to  touch  your  money. 

Higgins:  ii^mebody  is  going  to  touch  you 
with  a  broomstick,  if  you  don’t  stop  sniveling. 
Sit  down. 

Liza  (obeying  slowly):  .\h-ah-ah-ow-oo-o. 
One  would  think  you  was  my  father. 

Higgins:  If  I  decide  to  teach  you,  I’ll  be 
worse  than  two  fathers  to  you.  Here!  (He  of¬ 
fers  her  his  silk  handkerchief.) 

Liza:  What’s  this  for? 

Higgins:  To  wipe  your  eyes.  To  wipe  any 
part  of  your  face  that  feels  moist.  Remember: 
that’s  your  handkerchief;  and  that’s  your 
sleeve.  Don’t  mistake  the  one  for  the  other  if 
you  wish  to  become  a  lady  in  a  shop. 

(Liza,  utterly  bewildered,  stares  helplessly  at 
him.) 

Mrs.  Pearce:  It’s  no  use  talking  to  her 
like  that,  Mr.  Higgins:  she  doesn’t  understand 
you.  Besides,  you’re  quite  wrong.  She  doesn’t 
do  it  that  way  at  all.  (She  takes  the  handker¬ 
chief.) 

Liza  (snatching  it) :  Here!  You  give  me  that 
handkerchief.  He  give  it  to  me,  not  to  you. 

Pickering  (laughing):  He  did.  I  think  it 
must  be  regarded  as  her  property,  Mrs.  Pearce. 

Mrs.  Pearce  (resigning  herself) :  Serve  you 
right,  Mr.  Higgins. 

Pickering:  Higgins:  I’m  interested.  What 


about  the  ambassador’s  garden-party?  I’ll  say 
you’re  the  greatest  teacher  alive  if  you  make 
that  good.  I’ll  bet  you  all  the  expenses  of  the 
experiment  you  can’t  do  it.  .\nd  I’ll  pay  for 
the  lessons. 

Liza:  Oh,  you  are  real  good.  Thank  you, 
Captain. 

Higgins  (tempted,  looking  at  her):  It’s  al¬ 
most  irresistible.  She’s  so  deliciously  low — so 
horribly  dirty - 

Liza  (protesting  extremely) :  .^h-ah-ah-ah-ow- 
ow-oo-oo!!!  I  ain’t  dirty:  I  washed  my  face 
and  hands  afore  I  come,  I  did. 

Pickering  (laughing  again):  You’re  certain¬ 
ly  not  going  to  turn  her  head  with  flattery,  Hig¬ 
gins. 

Mrs.  Pearce  (uneasy):  Oh,  don’t  say  that, 
sir:  there’s  more  ways  than  one  of  turning  a 
girl’s  head;  and  nobody  can  do  it  better  than 
Mr.  Higgins,  though  he  may  not  always  mean 
it.  I  do  hope,  sir,  you  won’t  encourage  him  to 
do  anything  foolish. 

Higgins  (becoming  excited  as  the  idea  grows  on 
him):  What  is  life  but  a  series  of  inspired  fol¬ 
lies?  The  difficulty  is  to  find  them  to  do. 
Never  lose  a  chance:  it  doesn’t  come  every  day. 
I  shall  make  a  duchess  of  this  draggletailed  gut¬ 
tersnipe. 

Liza  (strongly  deprecating  this  view  of  her): 
.Xh-ah-ah-ow-ow-oo! 

Higgins  (carr/Vd  aicdy):  Yes:  in  six  months 
— in  three  if  she  has  a  good  ear  and  a  quick 
tongue — I’ll  take  her  anywhere  and  pass  her  off 
as  anything.  We’ll  start  to-day — now!  This 
moment!  Take  her  away  and  clean  her,  Mrs. 
Pearce.  Monkey  Brand,  if  it  won’t  come  off 
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any  other  way.  Is  there  a  good  fire  in  the 
kitchen? 

Mrs.  Pearce  {protesting :  Yes,  but - 

Higgins  {storming  on):  Take  all  her  clothes 
off  and  burn  them.  Ring  up  Whiteley  or  some¬ 
body  for  new'  ones.  Wrap  her  up  in  brow’n  pa¬ 
per  till  they  come. 

Liza:  You’re  no  gentleman,  you’re  not,  to 
talk  of  such  things.  I’m  a  good  girl,  I  am;  and 
I  know  what  the  like  of  you  are,  I  do. 

Higgins:  We  want  none  of  your  Lisson 
Grove  prudery  here,  young  woman.  You’ve 
got  to  learn  to  behave  like  a  duchess.  Take 
her  away,  Mrs.  Pearce.  If  she  gives  you  any 
trouble,  wallop  her. 

Liza  {springing  up  and  running  between  Pick¬ 
ering  and  Mrs.  Pearce  for  protection):  No! 
I’ll  call  the  police,  I  will. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  But  I’ve  no  place  to  put  her. 

Higgins:  Put  her  in  the  dustbin. 

Liza:  Ah-ah-ah-ow-ow-oo! 

Pickering:  Oh,  come,  Higgins:  be  reason¬ 
able. 

Mrs.  Pearce  {resolutely) :  You  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  Mr.  Higgins:  Really  you  must.  You 
can’t  walk  over  everybody  like  this. 

(Higgins,  thus  scolded,  subsides.  The  hurri¬ 
cane  is  succeeded  by  a  zephyr  of  amiable 
surprise.) 

Higgins  {with  professional  exquisiteness  of 
modulation) :  I  walk  over  everybody!  My  dear 
Mrs.  Pearce,  my  dear  Pickering,  I  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  walking  over  any  one. 
.\11  I  propose  is  that  we  should  be  kind  to  this 
poor  girl.  We  must  help  her  to  prepare  and  fit 
herself  for  her  new  station  in  life.  If  I  did  not 
express  myself  clearly  it  was  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  hurt  her  delicacy,  or  yours. 

(Liza,  reassured,  steals  back  to  her  chair.) 

Mrs.  Pearce  {to  PK:Kr.Ri.NG) :  Well,  did  you 
ever  hear  anything  like  that,  sir? 

Pickering  {laughing  heartily):  Never,  Mrs. 
Pearce,  never. 

Higgins  {patiently):  What’s  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Well,  the  matter  is,  sir,  that 
you  can’t  take  a  girl  up  like  that,  as  if  you 
were  picking  up  a  pebble  on  the  beach. 

Higgins:  Why  not? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Why  not!  But  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  her.  W’hat  about  her 
parents?  She  may  be  married. 

Liza:  Garh! 

Higgins:  There!  .\s  the  girl  very  properly 
says.  Gam!  Married  indeed!  Don’t  you  know 
that  a  woman  of  that  class  looks  a  worn-out 
drudge  of  fifty  a  year  after  she’s  marrit'd? 

Lua:  Whood  marry  me? 

Higgins  {suddenly  resorting  to  the  most  thrill- 
in  gly  beautiful  low  tones  in  his  best  elocutionary 
style):  By  George,  Eliza,  the  streets  will  be 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  men  shooting  them¬ 
selves  for  your  sake  before  I’ve  done  with 
you. 


Mrs.  Pearce:  Nonsense,  sir.  You  mustn’t 
talk  like  that  to  her. 

Liza  {rising  and  squaring  herself  determinedly) : 
I’m  going  away.  He’s  off  his  chump,  he  is.  I 
don’t  want  no  balmies  teachin’  me. 

Higgins  {wounded  in  his  tenderest  point  by  her 
insensibility  to  his  elocution):  Oh,  indeed!  I’m 
mad,  am  I?  Very  well,  Mrs.  Pearce,  you 
needn’t  order  the  new  clothes  for  her.  Throw 
her  out. 

Liza  {whimpering:  Nah-ow.  You  got  no 
right  to  touch  me. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  You  see  now  what  comes  of 
being  saucy.  {Indicating  the  door.)  This  way, 
please. 

Liza  {almost  in  tears):  I  didn’t  want  no 
clothes.  I  wouldn’t  have  taken  them.  {She 
throws  away  the  handkerchief.)  I  can  buy  my 
own  clothes. 

Higgins  {deftly  retrieving  the  handkerchief  and 
intercepting  her  on  her  reluctant  way  to  the  door) : 
You’re  an  ungrateful,  wicked  girl.  This  is  my 
return  for  offering  to  take  you  out  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  and  dress  you  beautifully  and  make  a  lady 
of  you. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Stop,  Mr.  Higgins.  I  won’t 
allow  it.  It’s  you  that  are  wicked.  Go  home 
to  your  parents,  girl;  and  tell  them  to  take  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  you. 

Liza:  I  ain’t  got  no  parents.  They  told  me 
I  was  big  enough  to  earn  my  own  living  and 
turned  me  out. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  A\’here’s  your  mother? 

Liza:  I  ain’t  got  no  mother.  Her  that  turn¬ 
ed  me  out  was  my  sixth  stepmother.  But  I 
done  w'ithout  them.  And  I’m  a  good  girl,  I 
am. 

Higgins:  Very  well,  then,  what  on  earth  is 
all  this  fuss  about?  The  girl  doesn’t  belong  to 
anybody — is  no  use  to  anybody  but  me.  {He 
goes  to  Mrs.  Pearce  and  Ugins  coaxing.)  You 
can  adopt  her,  Mrs.  Pearce:  I’m  sure  a  daugh¬ 
ter  would  be  a  great  amusement  to  you.  Now 
don’t  make  any  more  fuss.  Take  her  down¬ 
stairs;  and - 

Mrs.  Pearce:  But  what’s  to  become  of  her? 
Is  she  to  be  paid  anything?  Do  be  sensible,  sir. 

Higgins:  Oh,  pay  her  whatever  is  necessary; 
put  it  down  in  the  housekeeping  book.  {Impa¬ 
tiently.)  What  on  earth  will  she  want  with 
money?  She’ll  have  her  food  and  her  clothes. 
She’ll  only  drink  if  you  give  her  money. 

Liza  {turning  on  him):  Oh,  you  are  a  brute. 
It’s  a  lie:  nobody  ever  saw  the  sign  of  liquor  on 
me.  {She  goes  back  to  her  chair  and  plants  her¬ 
self  there  defiantly.) 

Pickering  {in  good-humored  remonstrance): 
Does  it  occur  to  you,  Higgins,  that  the  girl  has 
some  feelings? 

Higgins  {looking  critically  at  her):  Oh,  no,  I 
don’t  think  so.  Not  any  feelings  that  we  need 
bother  about.  {Cheerily.)  Have  you,  Eliza? 

Liza:  I  got  my  feelings  same  as  any  one  else. 
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Higgins  (to  Pickering,  reflectively) :  You  see 
the  difficulty? 

Pickering:  Eh?  What  difficulty? 

Higgins:  To  get  her  to  talk  grammar.  The 
mere  pronunciation  is  easy  enough. 

Liza:  I  don’t  want  to  talk  grammar.  I  want 
to  talk  like  a  lady. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Will  you  please  keep  to  the 
point,  Mr.  Higgins?  I  want  to  know  on  what 
terms  the  girl  is  to  be  here.  Is  she  to  have  any 
wages?  And  what  is  to  become  of  her  when 
you’ve  finished  your  teaching?  You  must  look 
ahead  a  little. 

Higgins  (impatiently) :  W  hat’s  to  become  of 
her  if  I  leave  her  in  the  gutter?  Tell  me  that, 
Mrs.  Pearce. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  That’s  her  own  business,  not 
yours,  Mr.  Higgins. 

Higgins:  Well,  when  I’ve  done  with  her,  we 
can  throw  her  back  into  the  gutter;  and  then  it 
will  be  her  own  business  again;  so  that’s  all 
right. 

Liza:  Oh,  you’ve  no  feeling  heart  in  you: 
you  don’t  care  for  nothing  but  yourself.  (She 
rises  and  taies  the  floor  resolutely.)  Here!  I’ve 
had  enough  of  this.  I’m  going.  {Making  for 
the  door.)  You  ought  to  be  ashamc'd  of  your¬ 
self,  you  ought. 

Higgins  {snatching  a  chocolate  cream  from  the 
piano,  his  eyes  suddenly  beginning  to  twinkle 
with  mischief) :  Have  some  chocolates,  Eliza. 

Liza  {halting,  tempted) :  How  do  I  know  what 
might  be  in  them?  I’ve  heard  of  girls  being 
drugged  by  the  like  of  you. 

(Higgins  whips  out  his  penknife;  cuts  a  choco¬ 
late  in  two;  puts  one  half  into  his  mouth  and  bolts 
it  and  oflers  her  the  other  half.) 

Higgins:  Pledge  of  good  faith,  Eliza.  I  eat 
one  half:  you  eat  the  other.  (Eliza  opens  her 
mouth  to  retort;  he  pops  the  half  chocolate  into  it.) 
You  shall  have  boxes  of  them,  barrels  of  them, 
every  day.  You  shall  live  on  them.  Eh? 

Liza  {who  has  disposed  of  the  chocolate  after 
being  nearly  choked  by  it) :  I  wouldn’t  have  ate 
it,  only  I’m  too  ladylike  to  take  it  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Higgins:  Listen,  Eliza.  I  think  you  said 
you  came  in  a  taxi. 

Liza:  WTiat  if  I  did?  I’ve  as  good  a  right 
to  take  a  taxi  as  any  one  else. 

Higgins:  You  have,  Eliza;  and  in  future  you 
shall  have  as  many  taxis  as  you  want.  You 
shall  go  up  and  down  and  round  the  town  in  a 
taxi  cver>’  day.  Think  of  that,  Eliza. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Mr.  Higgins:  you’re  tempt¬ 
ing  the  girl.  It’s  not  right.  She  should  think 
of  the  future. 

Higgins:  .■Kt  her  age!  Nonsense!  Time 
enough  to  think  of  the  future  when  you  haven’t 
any  future  to  think  of.  No,  Eliza:  do  as  this 
lady  does:  think  of  other  people’s  futures;  but 
never  think  of  your  own.  Think  of  chocolates, 
and  taxis,  and  gold  and  diamonds. 


Liza:  No:  I  don’t  want  no  gold  and  no  dia¬ 
monds.  I’m  a  good  girl,  I  am.  {She  sits  down 
again,  with  an  attempt  at  dignity.) 

Higgins:  You  shall  remain  so,  Eliza,  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Pearce.  And  you  shall  marry 
an  officer  in  the  Guards,  with  a  beautiful  mus¬ 
tache:  the  son  of  a  marquis,  who  will  disinher¬ 
it  him  for  marrying  you,  but  will  relent  when 
he  sees  your  beauty  and  goodness - 

Pickering:  Excuse  me.  Higgins;  but  I  real¬ 
ly  must  interfere.  Mrs.  Pearce  is  quite  right. 
If  this  girl  is  to  put  herself  in  your  hands  for  six 
months  for  an  experiment  in  teaching,  she  must 
understand  thoroughly  what  she’s  doing. 

Higgins:  How  can  she?  She’s  incapable  of 
understanding  anything.  Besides,  do  any  of  us 
understand  what  we  are  doing?  If  we  did, 
would  we  ever  do  it? 

Pickering:  V'ery  clever,  Higgins;  but  not 
sound  sense.  {To  Eliza.)  Miss  Doolittle - 

Eliza  {overwhelmed):  Ah-ah-ow-00! 

Higgins:  There!  That’s  all  you’ll  get  out 
of  Eliza.  Ah-ah-ow-00!  No  use  explaining.  As 
a  military  man  you  ought  to  know  that.  Give 
her  her  orders:  that’s  what  she  wants.  Eliza: 
You  are  to  live  here  for  the  next  six  months, 
learning  how  to  speak  beautifully,  like  a  lady 
in  a  florist’s  shop.  If  you’re  good  and  do  what¬ 
ever  you’re  told,  you  shall  sleep  in  a  proper  bed¬ 
room,  and  have  lots  to  eat,  and  money  to  buy 
chocolates  and  take  rides  in  taxis.  If  you’re 
naughty  and  idle  you  will  sleep  in  the  back  kitch¬ 
en  among  the  black  beetles,  and  be  walloped 
by  Mrs.  Pearce  with  a  broomstick.  At  the  end 
of  the  six  months  you  shall  go  to  Buckingham 
Palace  in  a  carriage,  beautifully  dressed.  If  the 
King  finds  out  you’re  not  a  lady,  you  will  be 
taken  by  the  police  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  your  head  will  be  cut  off  as  a  warning  to 
other  presumptuous  flower  girls.  If  you  are 
not  found  out,  you  shall  have  a  present  of  seven- 
and-sixpence  to  start  life  with  as  a  lady  in  a 
shop.  If  you  refuse  this  offer  you  will  be  a  most 
ungrateful  and  wicked  girl;  and  the  angels  will 
weep  for  you.  {To  Pickering.)  Now  are  you 
satisfied,  Pickering?  {To  Mrs.  Pearce.)  Can 
I  put  it  more  plainly  and  fairly,  Mrs. 
Pearce? 

Mrs.  PzARCt.  {patiently):  I  think  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  let  me  speak  to  the  girl  properly  in  private. 
I  don’t  know  that  I  can  take  charge  of  her  or 
consent  to  the  arrangement  at  all.  Of  course  I 
know  you  don’t  mean  her  any  harm;  but  when 
you  get  what  you  call  interested  in  people’s  ac¬ 
cents,  you  never  think  or  care  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  or  you.  Come  with  me,  Eliza. 

Higgins:  That’s  all  right.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Pearce.  Bundle  her  off  to  the  bathroom. 

Eliza  {rising  reluctantly  and  suspiciously): 
You’re  a  great  bully,  you  are.  I  won’t  let  no¬ 
body  wallop  me.  I  never  asked  to  go  to  Buck- 
nam  Palace.  I  didn’t.  I  was  never  in  trouble 
with  the  police,  not  me.  I’m  a  good  girl - 
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Mrs.  Pearce:  Don’t  answer  back,  girl. 
You  don’t  understand  the  gentleman.  Come 
with  me.  {She  leads  Ike  way  to  the  door  and  holds 
it  open  for  Eliza.) 

Liza  (as  she  goes  out):  Well,  what  I  say  is 
right.  I  won’t  go  near  the  king,  not  if  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  have  my  head  cut  off.  If  I’d  known 
what  I  was  letting  myself  in  for,  I  wouldn’t 
have  come  here.  I  always  been  a  good  girl ;  and 
I  never  offered  to  say  a  word  to  him;  and  I 
don’t  owe  him  nothing;  and  I  don’t  care;  and  I 
won’t  be  put  upon;  and  I  have  my  feelings  the 
same  as  any  one  else - 

(Mrs.  Pearce  shuts  the  door,  and  Eliza’s 
plaints  are  no  longer  audible.  Pickering  comes 
from  the  hearth  to  the  chair  and  sits  astride  it 
vnth  his  arms  on  the  back.) 

Pickering:  Excuse  the  straight  question, 
Higgins.  Are  you  a  man  of  good  character 
where  women  are  concerned? 

Higgins  (moodily):  Have  you  ever  met  a 
man  of  good  character  where  women  are  con¬ 
cerned? 

Pickering:  Yes:  very  frequently. 

Higgins  (dogmatically,  lifting  himself  on  his 
hands  to  the  level  of  the  piano,  and  sitting  on  it 
with  a  bounce):  Well,  I  haven’t.  I  find  that 
the  moment  I  let  a  woman  make  friends  with 
me,  she  becomes  jealous,  exacting,  suspicious, 
and  a  dashed  nuisance.  I  find  that  the  moment 
I  let  myself  make  friends  with  a  woman,  I  be¬ 
come  selfish  and  tyrannical.  Women  upset 
everything.  When  you  let  them  into  your  life, 
you  find  that  the  woman  is  driving  at  one  thing 
and  you’re  driving  at  another. 

Pickering:  At  what,  for  example? 

Higgins  (coming  of  the  piano  restlessly) :  Oh, 
Lord  knows!  I  suppose  the  woman  wants  to 
live  her  own  life;  and  the  man  wants  to  live  his; 
and  each  tries  to  drag  the  other  on  to  the  wrong 
track.  One  wants  to  go  north  and  the  other 
south;  and  the  result  is  that  both  have  to  go 
east,  though  they  bo*h  hate  the  east  wind.  (He 
sits  doum  on  the  bench  at  the  keyboard.)  So  here 
I  am,  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  and  likely  to 
remain  so. 

Pickering  (rising  and  standing  over  him 
gravely):  Come,  Higgins!  You  know  what  I 
mean.  If  I’m  to  be  in  this  business  I  shall  feel 
responsible  for  that  girl.  I  hope  it’s  under¬ 
stood  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  her 
position. 

Higgins:  What!  That  thing!  Sacred,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  (Rising  to  explain.)  You  see,  she’ll 
be  a  pupil;  and  teaching  would  be  impossible 
unless  pupils  were  sacred.  I’ve  taught  scores  of 
.American  millionairesses  how  to  speak  English: 
the  best -looking  women  in  the  world.  I’m  sea¬ 
soned.  They  might  as  well  be  blocks  of  wood. 
I  might  as  well  be  a  block  of  wood.  It’s - 

(Mrs.  Pearce  opens  the  door.  She  has 
Euza’s  hat  in  her  hand.  Pickering  retires  to 
the  easy-chair  at  the  hearth  and  sits  down.) 


Higgins  (eagerly):  Well,  Mrs.  Pearce:  is  it 
all  right? 

Mrs.  Pearce  (at  the  door):  I  just  wish  to 
trouble  you  with  a  word,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Higgins. 

Higgins:  Yes,  certainly.  Come  in.  (She 
comes  forward.)  Don’t  bum  that,  Mrs.  Pearce. 
I’ll  keep  it  as  a  curiosity.  (He  takes  the  hat.) 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Handle  it  carefully,  sir, 
please.  I  had  to  promise  her  not  to  bum  it; 
but  I  had  better  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a  while. 

Higgins  (putting  it  down  hastily  on  the  piano) : 
OhI  thank  you.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me? 

Pickering  :  Am  I  in  the  way? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Not  at  all,  sir.  Mr.  Higgins: 
will  you  please  be  very  particular  what  you  say 
before  the  girl? 

Higgins  (sternly):  Of  course.  I’m  always 
particular  about  what  I  say.  W'hy  do  you  say 
this  to  me? 

Mrs.  Pearce  (unmoved):  No,  sir:  you’re 
not  at  all  particular  when  you’ve  mislaid  any¬ 
thing  or  when  you  get  a  little  impatient.  Now 
it  doesn’t  matter  before  me.  I’m  used  to  it. 
But  you  really  must  not  swear  befoi;^  the  girl. 

Higgins  (indignantly):  I  swear!  (Most  em¬ 
phatically.)  I  never  swear.  I  detest  the  habit. 
What  the  devil  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Pearce  (stolidly):  That’s  what  I 
mean,  sir.  You  swear  a  great  deal  too  much. 
I  don’t  mind  your  damning  and  blasting,  and 
what  the  devil  and  where  the  devil  and  who  the 
devil - 

Higgins:  Mrs.  Pearce:  this  language  from 
your  lips!  Really! 

Mrs.  Pearce  (not  to  be  put  of):  — but  there 
is  a  certain  word  I  must  ask  you  not  to  use. 
The  girl  has  just  used  it  herself  because  the 
bath  was  too  hot.  It  begins  with  the  same  let¬ 
ter  as  bath.  She  knows  no  better:  she  learned 
it  at  her  mother’s  knee.  But  she  must  not  hear 
it  from  your  lips. 

Higgins  (loftily):  I  can  not  charge  myself 
with  having  ever  uttered  it,  Mrs.  Pearce.  (She 
looks  at  him  steadfastly.  He  adds,  hiding  an  un¬ 
easy  conscience  with  a  judicial  air.)  Except  per¬ 
haps  in  a  moment  of  extreme  and  justifiable  ex¬ 
citement. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Only  this  morning,  sir,  you 
applied  it  to  your  boots,  to  the  butter,  and  to 
the  brown  bread. 

Higgins:  Oh,  that!  Mere  alliteration,  Mrs. 
Pearce,  natural  to  a  poet. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Well,  sir,  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  I  beg  you  not  to  let  the  girl 
hear  you  repeat  it. 

Higgins:  Oh,  very  well,  very  well.  Is  that 
all? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  No,  sir.  We  shall  have  to 
be  very  particular  with  this  girl  as  to  personal 
cleanliness. 

Higgins:  Certainly.  Quite  right.  Most  im¬ 
portant. 
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Mrs.  Pearce:  I  mean  not  to  be  slovenly 
about  her  dress  or  untidy  in  leaving  things 
about. 

Higgins  (going  to  her  solemnly)'.  Just  so.  I 
intended  to  call  your  attention  to  that.  (He 
passes  on  to  Pickering,  who  is  enjoying  the  con¬ 
versation  immensely.)  It  is  these  little  things 
that  matter,  Pickering.  Take  care  of  the  pence 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves  is 
as  true  of  personal  habits  as  money.  (He  comes 
to  anchor  on  the  hearthrug,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
in  an  unassailable  position.) 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Yes,  sir.  Then  might  I  ask 
you  not  to  come  down  to  breakfast  in  your 
dressing-gown,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  use  it  as  a 
napkin  to  the  extent  you  do,  sir?  .\nd  if  you 
would  be  so  good  as  not  to  eat  everything  off 
the  same  plate,  and  to  remember  not  to  put 
the  porridge  saucepan  out  of  your  hand  on  the 
clean  table-cloth,  it  would  be  a  better  example 
to  the  girl.  You  know  you  nearly  choked  your¬ 
self  with  a  fishbone  in  the  jam  only  last  week. 

Higgins  (routed  from  the  hearthrug  and  drift¬ 
ing  back  to  the  piano):  1  may  do  these  things 
sometimes  in  absence  of  mind;  but  surely  I 
don’t  do  them  habitually.  (Angrily.)  By  the 
way:  my  dressing-gown  smells  most  damnably 
of  benzine. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  No  doubt  it  does,  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins.  But  if  you  will  wipe  your  fingers - 

Higgins  (yelling):  Oh,  very  well,  verj’  well: 
I’ll  wipe  them  in  my  hair  in  future. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  I  hope  you’re  not  offended, 
Mr.  Higgins. 

Higgins  (shocked  at  finding  himself  thought 
capable  of  an  unamiable  sentiment):  Not  at  all. 
not  at  all.  You’re  quite  right,  Airs.  Pearce:  I 
shall  be  particularly  careful  before  the  girl.  Is 
that  all? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  No,  sir.  Might  she  use  some 
of  those  Japanese  dresses  you  brought  from 
abroad?  I  really  can’t  put  her  back  into  her 
old  things. 

Higgins:  Certainly.  .Anything  you  like.  Is 
that  all? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Thank  you,  sir.  That’s  all. 
(She  goes  out.) 

Higgins:  You  know,  Pickering,  that  woman 
has  the  most  extraordinary  ideas  about  me. 
Here  I  am,  a  shy,  diffident  sort  of  man.  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  feel  really  grown-up  and  tre¬ 
mendous,  like  other  chaps.  .And  yet  she’s  firm¬ 
ly  persuaded  that  I’m  an  arbitrary,  overbearing, 
bossing  kind  of  person.  I  can’t  account  for  it. 

(Mrs.  Pearce  returns.) 

Mrs.  Pearce:  If  you  please,  sir,  the 
trouble’s  beginning  already.  There’s  a  dust¬ 
man  down-stairs,  .Alfred  Doolittle,  wants  to  see 
you.  He  says  you  have  his  daughter  here. 

Pickering  (rising):  Phew!  I  say!  (He  re¬ 
treats  to  the  hearthrug.) 

Higgins  (promptly):  Send  the  blackguard 
up. 


Mrs.  Pearce:  Oh,  very  well,  sir.  (She  goes 
out.) 

Pickering:  He  may  not  be  a  blackguard, 
Higgins. 

Higgins:  Nonsense.  Of  course  he’e  a  black¬ 
guard. 

Pickering:  Whether  he  is  or  not.  I’m  afraid 
we  shall  have  some  trouble  with  him. 

YilGGVSS  (confidently):  Oh  no:  I  think  not. 
If  there’s  any  trouble  he  shall  have  it  with  me, 
not  I  with  him.  And  we  are  sure  to  get  some¬ 
thing  interesting  out  of  him. 

Pickering:  About  the  girl? 

Higgins:  No.  I  mean  his  dialect. 

Pickering:  Oh! 

Mrs.  Pearce  (at  the  door):  Doolittle,  sir. 
(She  admits  Doolittle  and  retires.) 

(Alfred  Doouttle  is  an  elderly  but  vigorous 
dustman,  clad  in  the  costume  of  his  ^ofession,  in¬ 
cluding  a  hat  with  a  back  brim  covering  his  neck 
and  s^ulders.  He  has  well-marked  a' id  rather 
interesting  features,  and  seems  equally  free  from 
fear  and  conscience.  He  has  a  remarkably  ex¬ 
pressive  voice,  the  result  of  a  habit  of  giving  vent 
to  his  feelings  without  reserve.  His  present  pose 
is  that  of  wounded  honor  and  stern  resolution.) 

Doouttle  (at  the  door,  uncertain  which  of  the 
two  gentlemen  is  his  man):  Professor  Higgins? 

Higgins:  Here.  Good  morning.  Sit  down. 

Doouttle:  Morning,  Governor.  (He  sits 
dawn  magisterially.)  I  come  about  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter.  Governor. 

Higgins  (to  .Pickering):  Brought  up  in 
Hounslow.  Mother  Welsh,  I  should  think. 
(Doolittle  opens  his  mouth,  amazed.  Hig¬ 
gins  continues.)  AVTiat  do  you  want,  Doolittle? 

Doouttle  (menacingly):  I  want  my  daugh¬ 
ter:  that’s  what  I  want.  See? 

Higgins:  Of  course  you  do.  You’re  her 
father,  aren’t  you?  You  don’t  suppose  any  one 
else  wants  her,  do  you?  I’m  glad  to  see  you 
have  some  spark  of  family  feeling  left.  She’s 
up-stairs.  Take  her  away  at  once. 

Doouttle  (rising,  fearfully  taken  aback): 
What! 

Higgins:  Take  her  away.  Do  you  suppose 
I’m  going  to  keep  your  daughter  for  you? 

Doolittle  (remonstrating):  Now,  now,  look 
here.  Governor.  Is  this  reasonable?  Is  it  fair- 
ity  to  take  advantage  of  a  man  like  this?  The 
girl  belongs  to  me.  Y’ou  got  her.  Where  do  I 
come  in?  (He  sits  down  again.) 

Higgins:  Your  daughter  had  the  audacity 
to  come  to  my  house  and  ask  me  to  teach  her 
how  to  speak  properly  so  that  she  could  get  a 
place  in  a  flower-shop.  This  gentleman  and  my 
housekeeper  have  bwn  here  all  the  time.  (Bul¬ 
lying  him.)  How  dare  you  come  here  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  blackmail  me?  Y’ou  sent  her  here  on 
purpose. 

Doouttle  (protesting):  No,  Governor. 

Higgins:  Y’ou  must  have.  How  else  could 
you  possibly  know  that  she  is  here? 
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Doouttle:  Don’t  take  a  man  up  like  that, 
Governor. 

Higgins:  The  police  shall  take  you  up.  This 
is  a  plant — a  plot  to  extort  money  by  threats. 
I  shall  telephone  for  the  police.  {He  goes  reso¬ 
lutely  to  the  telephotie  and  opens  the  directory.) 

Doouttle:  Have  I  asked  you  for  a  brass 
farthing?  I  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  here: 
Have  1  said  a  word  about  money? 

Higgins  {throwing  the  book  aside  and  marching 
down  on  Doolittle  with  a  poser):  What  else 
did  you  come  for? 

Doolittle  {sweetly):  Well,  what  would  a 
man  come  for?  Be  human,  Governor. 

Higgins  {disarmed):  Alfred:  did  you  put 
her  up  to  it? 

Doouttle:  So  help  me.  Governor,  I  never 
did.  I  take  my  Bible  oath  I  ain’t  seen  the  girl 
these  two  months  past.  . 

Higgins:  Then  how  did  you  know  she  was 
here? 

Doouttle  {'‘most  musical,  most  melan¬ 
choly"):  I’ll  tell  you.  Governor,  if  you’ll  only 
let  me  get  a  word  in.  I’m  willing  to  tell  you. 
I’m  wanting  to  tell  you.  I’m  waiting  to  tell 
you. 

Higgins:  Pickering:  this  chap  has  a  certain 
natural  gift  of  rhetoric.  Observe  the  rhythm  of 
his  native  woodnotes  wild.  “I’m  willing  to  tell 
you.  I’m  wanting  to  tell  you.  I’m  waiting  to 
tell  you.”  Sentimental  rhetoric!  That’s  the 
Welsh  strain  in  him.  It  also  accounts  for  his 
mendacity  and  dishonesty. 

Pickering:  Oh,  please,  Higgins:  I’m  west 
country  myself.  {To  Doolittle.)  How  did 
you  know  the  girl  was  here  if  you  didn’t  send 
her? 

Doouttle:  It  was  like  this.  Governor.  The 
girl  took  a  boy  in  the  taxi  to  give  him  a  jaunt. 
Son  of  her  landlady,  he  is.  He  hung  about  on 
the  chance  of  her  giving  him  another  ride  home. 
Well,  she  sent  him  back  for  her  luggage  when 
she  heard  you  was  willing  for  her  to  stop  here. 
I  met  the  boy  at  the  comer  of  Long  .^cre  and 
Ended  Street. 

Higgins:  Public  house.  Yes? 

Doouttle:  The  poor  man’s  club.  Governor: 
why  shouldn’t  I? 

.  Pickering:  Do  let  him  tell  his  story,  Hig¬ 
gins. 

Doouttle  :  He  told  me  what  was  up.  And 
I  ask  you,  what  was  my  feelings  and  my  duty 
as  a  father?  I  says  to  the  boy,  “You  bring  me 
the  luggage,”  I  says - 

Pickering:  Why  didn't  you  go  for  it  your¬ 
self? 

Doolittle:  Landlady  wouldn’t  have  trust¬ 
ed  me  with  it,  Governor.  She’s  that  kind  of 
woman:  you  know’.  I  had  to  give  the  boy  a 
penny  before  he  trusted  me  with  it,  the  little 
swine.  I  brought  it  to  her  just  to  oblige  you 
like  and  make  myself  agreeable.  That’s  all. 

Higgins:  How  much  luggage? 


Doolittle:  Musical  instrument.  Governor. 
A  few  pictures,  a  trifle  of  jewelry,  and  a  bird¬ 
cage.  She  said  she  didn’t  want  no  clothes. 
What  was  I  to  think  from  that,  Governor?  I 
ask  you  as  a  parent,  what  was  I  to  think? 

Higgins:  So  you  came  to  rescue  her  from 
worse  than  death,  eh? 

Doolittle  {appreciatively:  relieved  at  being  so 
well  understood):  Just  so.  Governor.  That’s 
right. 

Pickering:  But  why  did  you  bring  her  lug¬ 
gage  if  you  intended  to  take  her  away? 

Doolittle:  Have  I  said  a  word  about  ta¬ 
king  her  away?  Have  I  now? 

Higgins  {determinedly):  You’re  going  to 
take  her  ^way,  double  quick.  {He  crosses  to  the 
hearth  and  rings  the  bell.) 

Doouttle  {rising):  No,  Governor.  Don’t 
say  that.  I’m  not  the  man  to  stand  in  my  girl’s 
light.  Here’s  a  career  opening  for  her,  as  you 
might  say;  and - 

(Mrs.  Pearce  opens  the  door  and  awaits  or¬ 
ders.) 

Higgins:  Mrs.  Pearce:  this  is  Eliza’s  father. 
He  has  come  to  take  her  away.  Give  her  to 
him.  {He  goes  to  the  piano,  with  an  air  of  wash¬ 
ing  his  hands  of  the  whole  ajfair.) 

Doolittle:  No.  This  is  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Listen  here - 

Mrs.  Pearce:  He  can’t  take  her  away,  Mr. 
Higgins:  how  can  he?  You  told  me  to  bum 
her  clothes. 

Doolittle:  That’s  right.  I  can’t  carry  the 
girl  through  the  streets  like  a  blooming  mon¬ 
key,  can  I?  I  put  it  to  you. 

Higgins:  You  have  put  it  to  me  that  you 
want  your  daughter.  Take  your  daughter.  If 
she  has  no  clothes,  go  oat  and  buy  her  some. 

Doouttle  {desperate):  Where’s  the  clothes 
she  come  in?  Did  I  bum  them  or  did  your 
missus  here? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  I  am  the  housekeeper,  if  you 
please.  I  have  sent  for  some  clothes  for  your 
girl.  When  they  come  you  can  take  her  away. 
You  can  wait  in  the  kitchen.  This  way,  please. 

(Doolittle,  much  troubled,  accompanies  her 
to  the  door;  then  hesitates;  finally  turns  confiden¬ 
tially  to  Higgins.) 

Doolittle:  Listen  here.  Governor.  You 
and  me  is  men  of  the  world,  ain’t  we? 

Higgins:  Oh!  men  of  the  world,  are  we? 
You’d  better  go,  Mrs.  Pearce. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  I  think  so,  indeed,  sir.  {She 
goes  out  with  dignity.) 

Pickering:  The  floor  is  yours,  Mr.  Doo¬ 
little. 

Doolittle  {to  Pickering):  I  thank  you. 
Governor.  {To  Higgins,  who  takes  refuge  on 
the  piano  bench,  a  little  overwhelmed  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  his  visitor;  for  Doolittle  has  a  pro¬ 
fession^ flavor  of  dust  about  him.)  Well,  the  tmth 
is,  I’ve  taken  a  sort  of  fancy  to  you.  Governor; 
and  if  you  want  the  girl,  I’m  not  so  set  on  having 
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her  back  home  again  but  what  I  might  be 
open  to  an  arrangement.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  young  woman — she’s  a  fine,  handsome  girl. 
.\s  a  daughter  she’s  not  worth  her  keep;  and  so 
I  tell  you  straight.  .\11  I  ask  is  my  rights  as  a 
father;  and  you’re  the  last  man  alive  to  expect 
me  to  let  her  go  for  nothing;  for  I  can  see  you’re 
one  of  the  straight  sort,  Governor.  Well,  what’s 
a  five-pound  note  to  you?  And  what’s  Eliza  to 
me?  {He  returns  to  his  chair  and  sits  down  judi¬ 
cially.) 

Pickering  :  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  Doo¬ 
little,  that  Mr.  Higgins’s  intentions  are  entirely 
honorable. 

Doolittle:  Course  they  are.  Governor.  If 
I  thought  they  wasn’t,  I’d  ask  fifty.  . 

Higgins  {revolted):  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
you  callous  rascal,  that  you  would  sell  your 
daughter  for  fifty  pounds? 

Doolittle:  Not  in  a  general  way  I 

wouldn’t;  but  to  oblige  a  gentleman  like  you 
I’d  do  a  great  deal.  I  do  assure  you. 

Pickering:  Have  you  no  morals,  man? 

Doolittle  {unabashed) :  Can’t  afford  them. 
Governor.  Neither  would  you  if  you  was  as 
poor  as  me.  Not  that  I  mean  any  harm,  you 
know.  But  if  Liza  is  going  to  have  a  hit  out  of 
this,  why  not  me,  too? 

Higgins  {troubled):  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do,  Pickering.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
as  a  matter  of  morals  it’s  a  positive  crime  to 
give  this  chap  a  farthing.  And  yet  I  feel  a 
sort  of  rough  justice  in  his  claim. 

Doolittle:  That’s  it.  Governor.  That’s  all 
I  say.  father’s  heart,  as  it  were. 

Pickering:  Well,  I  know  the  feeling;  but 
really  it  seems  hardly  right - 

Doolittle:  Don’t  say  that.  Governor. 
Don’t  look  at  it  that  way.  What  am  I,  Gov¬ 
ernors  both?  I  ask  you,  what  am  I?  I’m  one 
of  the  undeserving  poor:  that’s  what  I  am. 
Think  of  what  that  means  to  a  man.  It  means 
that  he’s  up  agen  middle-class  morality  all  the 
time.  If  there’s  anything  going,  and  I  put  in 
for  a  bit  of  it,  H’s  always  the  same  story: 
“You’re  undeserving;  so  you  can’t  have  it.” 
But  my  needs  is  as  great  as  the  most  deserving 
widow  that  ever  got  money  out  of  six  different 
charities  in  one  week  for  the  death  of  the  same 
husband.  I  don’t  need  less  than  a  deserving 
man:  I  need  more.  I  don’t  cat  less  hearty 
than  him;  and  I  drink  a  lot  more.  I  want  a 
bit  of  amusement,  ’cause  I’m  a  thinking  man. 
I  want  cheerfulness  and  a  song  and  a  band  when 
I  feel  low.  Well,  they  charge  me  just  the  same 
for  everything  as  they  charge  the  deserving. 
What  is  middle-class  morality?  Just  an  excuse 
for  never  giving  me  anything.  Therefore,  I  ask 
you,  as  two  gentlemen,  not  to  play  that  game 
on  me.  I’m  playing  straight  with  you.  I  ain’t 
pretending  to  be  deserving.  I’m  undeserving; 
and  I  mean  to  go  on  being  undeserving.  I  like 
it;  and  that’s  the  truth.  Will  you  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  a  man’s  nature  to  do  him  out  of  his  own 
daughter  what  he’s  brought  up  and  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  until  she  grow- 
ed  big  enough  to  be  interesting  to  you  two  gen¬ 
tlemen?  Is  five  pounds  unreasonable?  I  put 
it  to  you;  and  I  leave  it  to  you. 

Higgins  {rising,  and' going  over  to  Picker¬ 
ing):  Pickering:  if  we  were  to  take  this  man 
in  hand  for  three  months,  he  could  choose  be¬ 
tween  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  a  popular  pul¬ 
pit  in  Wales. 

Pickering:  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Doo¬ 
little?  • 

Doolittle:  Not  me.  Governor,  thank  you 
kindly.  I’ve  heard  all  the  preachers  and  all  the 
prime  ministers — for  I’m  a  thinking  man  and 
game  for  politics  or  religion  or  social  reform 
same  as  all  the  other  amusements — and  I  tell 
you  it’s  a  dog’«  life  anyway  you  look  at  it.  Un¬ 
deserving  poverty  is  my  line.  Taking  one  sta¬ 
tion  in  society  with  another,  it’s — it’s — well, 
it’s  the  only  one  that  has  any  ginger  in  it,  to 
my  taste. 

Higgins:  I  suppose  we  must  give  him  a 
fiver. 

Pickering:  He’ll  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  I’m 
afraid. 

Doouttle:  Not  me.  Governor,  so  help  me 
I  won’t.  Don’t  you  be  afraid  that  I’ll  save  it 
and  spare  it  and  live  idle  on  it.  There  won’t 
be  a  penny  of  it  left  by  Monday:  I’ll  have  to 
go  to  work  same  as  if  I’d  never  had  it.  It  won’t 
pauperize  me.  you  bet.  Just  one  good  spree  for 
myself  and  the  missus,  giving  pleasure  to  our¬ 
selves  and  emplojTnent  to  others,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  you  to  thihk  it’s  not  been  throwed  away. 
You  couldn’t  spend  it  better. 

Higgins  {taking  out  his  pockethook  and  coming 
between  Doolittle  and  the  piano):  This  is  ir¬ 
resistible.  Let’s  give  him  ten.  {He  ofers  two 
notes  to  the  dustman.) 

Doolittle:  No,  Governor.  She  wouldn’t 
have  the  heart  to  spend  ten;  and  perhaps  I 
shouldn’t  neither.  Ten  pounds  is  a  lot  of 
money:  it  makes  a  man  feel  prudent  like;  and 
then  good-by  to  happiness.  You  give  me  what 
I  ask  you.  Governor:  not  a  penny  more  and 
not  a  penny  less. 

Pickering:  Why  don’t  you  marry  that, 
missus  of  yours?  I  rather  draw  the  line  at  en¬ 
couraging  that  sort  of  immorality. 

Doolittle:  Tell  her  so.  Governor:  tell  her 
so.  I’m  willing.  It’s  me  that  suffers  by  it. 
I’ve  no  hold  on  her.  I  got  do  be  agreeable  to 
her.  I  got  to  give  her  presents.  I  got  to  buy 
her  clothes  something  sinful.  I’m  a  slave  to 
that  woman.  Governor,  just  because  I’m  not 
her  lawful  husband.  ,\nd  she  knows  it,  too. 
Catch  her  marrying  me!  Take  my  advice.  Gov¬ 
ernor:  marry  Eliza  while  she  is  young  and  don’t 
know  no  better.  If  you  don’t  you’ll  be  sorry 
for  it  after.  If  you  do,  she’ll  be  sorry  for  it  after; 
but  better  you  than  her,  because  you’re  a  man, 
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and  she’s  only  a  woman  and  don’t  know  how 
to  be  happy  anyhow. 

Higgins:  Pickering:  if  we  listen  to  this  man 
another  minute,  we  shall  have  no  convictions 
left.  {To  Doolittle.)  Five  pounds,  I  think 
you  said. 

Doolittle:  Thank  you  kindly.  Governor. 

Higgins:  You’re  sure  you  won’t  take  ten? 

Doolittle:  Not  now.  .\nother  time,  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Higgins  {handing  him  a  five- pound  note): 
Here  you  are. 

Doolittle:  Thank  you,  Governor.  Good 
morning.  {He  hurries  to  the  door,  anxious  to  get 
auHiy  with  his  booty.  When  he  opens  it  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  dainty  and  exquisitely  clean  young 
Japanese  lady  in  a  simple  blue  cotton  kimono 
printed  cunningly  with  small  white  jasmine  blos¬ 
soms.  Mrs.  Vkarcz  is  with  her.  He  gets  out  of 
her  way  deferentially  and  apologizes.)  Beg  par¬ 
don,  miss. 

The  Japanese  Lady:  Garn!  Don’t  you 
know  your  own  daughter? 

Doolittle  )  exclaiming  Bly  me!  It’s  Eliza! 

Higgins  >  simul-  What’s  that!  This! 

Pickering  i  taneously:  By  Jove! 

Liza:  Don’t  I  look  silly? 

Higgins:  Silly? 

Mrs.  Pearce  {at  the  door):  Now,  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins,  please  don’t  say  anything  to  make  the  girl 
conceited  about  herself. 

Higgins  (coHinV«//<»«5/y) :  Oh!  Quite  right, 
Mrs.  Pearce.  {To  Euza.)  Yes:  damned  silly. 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Please,  sir. 

Higgins  {correcting  himself) :  I  mean  ex  - 
tremely  silly. 

Liza:  I  should  look  all  right  with  my  hat 
on.  {She  takes  up  her  hat,  puts  it  on,  and  walks 
across  the  room  to  the  fireplace  with  a  fashionable 
air.) 

Higgins:  A  new  fashion,  by  George!  And 
it  ought  to  look  horrible! 

Doolittle  {with  fatherly  pride):  Well,  I 
never  thought  she’d  clean  up  as  good-looking 
as  that.  Governor.  She’s  a  credit  to  me,  ain’t 
she? 

Liza:  I  tell  you,  it’s  easy  to  clean  up  here. 
Hot  and  cold  water  on  tap,  just  as  much  as 
you  like,  there  is.  Woolly  towels,  there  is;  and 
a  towel  horse  so  hot  it  bums  your  fingers.  Soft 
brushes  to  scrub  yourself,  and  a  wo^en  Ijowl 
of  soap  smelling  like  primroses.  Now  I  know 
why  ladies  is  so  clean.  Washing’s  a  treat  for 
them.  Wish  they  saw  what  it  is  for  the  like  of 
me! 

Higgins:  I’m  glad  the  bathroom  met  with 
your  approval. 

Liza:  It  didn’t:  not  all  of  it;  and  I  don’t 
care  who  hears  me  say  it.  Mrs.  Pearce  knows. 

Higgins:  What  was  wrong,  Mrs.  Pearce? 

Mrs.  Pearce  {blatuily):  Oh,  nothing,  sir. 
It  doesn’t  matter. 

Liza:  1  had  a  good  mind  to  break  it.  I 


didn’t  know  which  way  to  look.  But  I  hung  a 
towel  over  it,  I  did. 

Higgins:  Over  what? 

Mrs.  Pearce:  Over  the  looking-glass,  sir. 

Higgins:  Doolittle:  you  have  brought  your 
daughter  up  too  strictly. 

Doouttle:  Me!  I  never  brought  her  up  at 
all,  except  to  give  her  a  lick  of  a  strap  now  and 
again.  Don’t  put  it  on  me.  Governor.  She 
ain’t  accustomed  to  it,  you  see:  that’s  all.  But 
she’ll  soon  pick  up  your  free-and-easy  ways. 

Liza:  I’m  a  go^  girl,  I  am;  and  I  won’t 
pick  up  no  free  and  easy  ways. 

Higgins:  Eliza:  if  you  say  again  that  you’re 
a  good  girl,  your  father  shall  take  you  home. 

Liza:  Not  him.  You  don’t  know  my  father. 
All  he  come  here  for  was  to  touch  you  for  some 
money  to  get  drunk  on. 

Doouttle:  Well,  what  else  would  I  want 
money  for?  To  put  into  the  plate  in  church,  I 
suppose.  {She  puts  out  her  tongue  at  him.  He 
is  so  incensed  by  this  that  Pickering  presently 
finds  it  necessary  to  step  between  them.)  Don’t 
you  give  me  none  of  your  lip,  and  don’t  let  me 
hear  you  giving  this  gentleman  any  of  it  neither, 
or  you’ll  hear  from  me  about  it.  See? 

Higgins:  Have  you  any  further  advice  to 
give  her  before  you  go,  Doolittle?  Your  bless¬ 
ing,  for  instance. 

Doouttle:  No,  Governor:  I  ain’t  such  a 
mug  as  to  put  up  my  children  to  all  I  know  my¬ 
self.  Hard  enough  to  hold  them  in  without 
that.  If  you  want  Eliza’s  mind  improved.  Gov¬ 
ernor,  you  do  it  yourself  with  a  strap.  So  long, 
gentlemen.  {He  turns  to  go.) 

Higgins  {impressively):  Stop.  You’ll  come 
regularly  to  see  your  daughter.  It’s  your  duty, 
you  know.  My  brother  is  a  clergyman;  and  he 
could  help  you  in  your  talks  with  her. 

Doolittle  (CT<i5irc/y) :  Certainly.  I’ll  come. 
Governor.  Not  just  this  week,  because  I  have 
a  job  at  a  distance.  But  later  on  you  may  de¬ 
pend  on  me.  Afternoon,  gentlemen;  afternoon, 
ma’am.  {He  takes  ojf  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Pearce, 
who  disdains  the  salutation  and  goes  out.  He 
winks  at  Higgins,  thinking  him  probably  a  fellow 
sufferer  from  Mrs.  Pearce’s  difficult  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  follows  her.) 

Liza:  Don’t  you  believe  the  old  liar.  He’d 
as  soon  you’d  set  a  bulldog  on  him  as  a  clergj'- 
man.  You  won’t  see  him  again  in  a  hurry’. 

Higgins:  I  don’t  want  to,  Eliza.  Do 
you? 

Liza:  Not  me.  I  don’t  want  never  to  see 
him  again,  I  don’t.  He’s  a  disgrace  to  me,  he 
is,  collecting  dust,  instead  of  working  at  his 
trarle. 

Pickering:  What  is  his  trade,  Eliza? 

Liza:  Taking  money  out  of  other  people’s 
pockets  into  his  own.  His  proper  trade’s  a 
navvy;  and  he  works  at  it  sometimes  too — for 
exercise — and  earns  good  money  at  it.  Ain’t 
you  going  to  call  me  Miss  Doolittle  any  more? 


“i  don’t  want  never  to  see  him  again,  I  don't,  he’s  a  disgrace  to  me,  he  is, 

COLLECTING  DUST,  INSTEAD  OF  WORKING  AT  HIS  TRADE!” 


Pickering:  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Doo¬ 
little.  It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

Liza:  Oh,  I  don’t  mind;  only  it  sounded  so 
genteel.  I  should  like  to  take  a  taxi  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  get  out  there 
and  tell  it  to  wait  for  me,  just  to  put  the  girls 
in  their  place  a  bit.  I  wouldn’t  speak  to  them, 
you  know. 

Pickering:  Better  wait  till  we  get  you  some¬ 
thing  really  fashionable. 

Higgins:  Besides,  you  shouldn’t  cut  your 
friends  now  that  you  have  risen  in  the  world. 
That’s  what  we  call  snobbery. 

Liza:  You  don’t  call  the  like  of  them  my 
friends  now,  I  should  hope.  They’ve  took  it 
out  of  me  often  enough  with  their  ridicule  when 
they  had  the  chance;  and  now  I  mean  to  get  a 
bit  of  my  own  back.  But  if  I’m  to  have  fash¬ 
ionable  clothes.  I’ll  wait.  I  should  like  to  have 
some.  Mrs.  Pearce  says  you’re  going  to  give 
me  some  to  wear  in  bed  at  night  different  to 
what  I  wear  in  the  daytime;  but  it  do  seem  a 
waste  of  money  when  you  could  get  something 
to  show.  Besides,  I  never  could  fancy  changing 
into  cold  things  on  a  w’inter  night. 


Mrs.  Pearce  {coming  hack):  Now,  Eliza. 
The  new  things  have  come  for  you  to  try  on. 

Liza:  Ah-ow-oo-ooh!  {She  rushes  out.) 

Mrs.  Pearce  {following  her):  Oh,  don’t 
ru.sh  al)out  like  that,  girl.  {She  shul^  the  door 
behind  her.) 

Higgins:  Pickering:  we  have  taken  on  a 
stiff  job. 

Pickerlng  {with  conviction):  Higgins:  we 
have. 

ACT  III 

It  is  Mrs.  Higgins’s  at-home  day.  No¬ 
body  has  yet  arrived.  Her  drawing-room,  in  a 
flat  on  Chelsea  Embankment,  has  three  win¬ 
dows  looking  on  the  river;  and  the  ceiling  is 
not  so  lofty  as  it  would  be  in  an  older  house  of 
the  same  pretension.  The  witidows  are  open, 
giving  access  to  a  balcony  with  flowers  in  pots. 
If  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  windows, 
you  have  the  fireplace  on  your  left  and  the  door 
in  the  right-hand  wall  close  to  the  corner  near¬ 
est  the  winderws. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  brought  up  on  Morris 
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and  Burne-Jones;  and  her  room,  which  is  very 
unlike  her  son’s  room  in  Wimpole  Street,  is 
not  crowded  with  furniture  and  little  tables  and 
knickknacks.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  there 
is  a  big  ottoman,  and  this,  with  the  carpet,  the 
Morris  wall-papers,  and  the  Morris  chintz 
windou'-curtains  and  brocade  covers  of  the  otto¬ 
man  and  its  cushions,  supply  all  the  orna¬ 
ment,  and  are  much  too  handsome  to  be  hid¬ 
den  by  odds  and  ends  of  useless  things.  A  few 
good  oil-paintings  from  the  exhibitions  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  thirty  years  ago  (the  Burne- 
Jones,  not  the  Whistler  side  of  them)  are  on 
the  walls.  The  only  landscape  is  a  Cecil  Law- 
son  on  the  scale  of  a  Rubens.  There  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mrs.  Higgins  as  she  was  when  she 
defied  fashion  in  her  youth  in  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Rossettian  costumes  which,  when  carica¬ 
tured  by  people  who  did  not  understand,  led  to 
the  absurdities  of  popular  estheticism  in  the 
eighteen-seventies. 

In  the  corner  diagonally  opposite  the  door 
Mrs.  Higgins,  ncrw  over  sixty  and  long  past 
taking  the  trouble  to  dress  out  of  the  fashion, 
sits  writing  at  an  elegantly  simple  writing- 
table  with  a  bell  button  within  reach  of  her 
hand.  There  is  a  Chippendale  chair  farther 
back  in  the  room  between  her  and  the  window 
nearest  her  side.  A  t  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
further  forward,  is  an  Elizabethan  chair  rough¬ 
ly  carved  in  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones.  On  the 
same  side  a  piano  in  a  decorated  case.  T he  cor¬ 
ner  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  divan  cushioned  in  Morris  chintz. 

It  is  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  door  is  opened  violently,  and  Higgins 
enters  with  his  hat  on. 

Mrs.  Higgins  (dismayed):  Henry.  (Scold¬ 
ing  him)  What  are  you  doing  here  to-day?  It 
is  my  at-home  day:  you  promised  not  to  come, 
(.•li  he  bends  to  kiss  her,  she  takes  his  hat  ojf,  and 
presents  it  to  him.) 

Hignins:  Oh,  bother!  (He  throws  the  hat 
down  on  the  table.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Go  home  at  once 

Higgins  (kissing  her):  I  know,  mother.  I 
came  on  purpose. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  But  you  mustn’t.  I’m  seri¬ 
ous,  Henry.  You  offend  all  my  friends:  they 
stop  coming  whenever  they  meet  you. 

Higgins:  Nonsense!  I  know  I  have  no  small 
talk;  but  people  don’t  mind.  (He  sits  on  the  set¬ 
tee.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Oh!  don’t  they?  Small  talk 
indeed!  What  about  your  large  talk?  Really, 
dear,  you  mustn’t  stay. 

Higgins:  I  must.  J[’ve  a  job  for  you.  A 
phonetic  job. 


Mrs.  Higgins:  No  use,  dear.  I’m  sorry; 
but  I  can’t  get  round  your  vowels;  and  though 
I  like  to  get  pretty  post-cards  in  your  patent 
shorthand,  I  ^ways  have  to  read  the  copies  in 
ordinary  writing  you  so  thoughtfully  send  me. 

Higgins:  Well,  this  isn’t  a  phonetic  job. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  You  said  it  was. 

Higgins:  Not  your  part  of  it.  I’ve  picked 
up  a  girl. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Does  that  mean  that  some 
girl  has  picked  you  up? 

Higgins:  Not  at  all.  I  don’t  mean  a  love 
affair. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  What  a  pity! 

Higgins:  Why? 

Mrs.  Higgi.ns:  Well,  you  never  fall  in  love 
with  any  one  under  forty-live.  When  will  you 
discover  that  there  are  some  rather  nice-look¬ 
ing  young  women  about? 

Higgins:  Oh,  I  can’t  be  bothered  with 
young  women.  My  idea  of  a  lovable  woman  is 
something  as  like  you  as  possible.  I  shall  never 
get  into  the  way  of  seriously  liking  young  wom¬ 
en:  some  habits  lie  too  deep  to  be  changed. 
(Rising  abruptly  atui  walking  about,  jingling  the 
money  and  his  keys  in  his  trousers  pockets.)  Be¬ 
sides,  they  are  all  idiots. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Do  you  know  what  you 
would  do  if  you  really  loved  me,  Henry? 

Higgins:  Oh,  bother!  What?  Many,  I 
suppose? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  No.  Stop  fidgeting  and 
take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets.  (With  a 
gesture  of  despair,  he  obeys  and  sits  down  again.) 
That’s  a  good  boy.  Now  tell  me  about  the  girl. 

Higgins:  She’s  coming  to  see  you. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  I  don’t  remember  asking 
her. 

Higgins:  You  didn’t.  I  asked  her.  If 
you’d  known  her  you  wouldn’t  have  asked  her. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Indeed!  Why? 

Higgins:  Well,  it!s  like  this.  She’s  a  com¬ 
mon  flower  girl.  I  picked  her  off  the  curbstone. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  And  invited  her  to  my  at- 
home! 

Higgins  (rising  atui  coming  to  her  to  coax  her): 
Oh,  that’ll  be  all  right.  I’ve  taught  her  to  speak 
properly;  and  she  has  strict  orders  as  to  her 
behavior.  She’s  to  keep  to  two  subjects:  the 
weather  and  everybody’s  health — Fine  day  and 
How  do  you  do,  you  know — and  not  to  let  her¬ 
self  go  on  things  in  general.  That  will  be  safe. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Safe!  To  talk  about  our 
health!  About  our  insides!  Perhaps  about  our 
outsides!  How  could  you  be  so  silly,  Henry? 

Higgins  (impatiently):  Well,  she  must  talk 
about  something.  (He  controls  himself  and  sits 
down  again.)  Oh,  she’ll  be  all  right:  don’t  you 
fuss.  Pickering  is  in  it  with  me.  I’ve  a  sort  of 
bet  on  that  I’ll  pass  her  off  as  a  duchess  in  six 
months.  I  started  on  her  some  months  ago; 
and  she’s  getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire.  I  shall 
win  my  bet.  She  has  a  quick  ear;  and  she's 
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been  easier  to  teach  than  my  middle-class  pu¬ 
pils;  because  she’s  had  to  learn  a  complete  new 
language.  She  talks  English  almost  as  you  talk 
French. 

Mrs.  Higgi.ns:  That’s  satisfactory,  at  all 
events. 

Higgins:  Well,  it  is  and  it  isn’t. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  What  does  that  mean? 

Higgins:  You  see.  I’ve  got  her  pronuncia¬ 
tion  all  right;  but  you  have  to  consider  not  only 
how  a  girl  pronounces,  but  what  she  pronounces; 
and  that’s  where - 

{They  are  interrupted  by  the  Parlor-Maid, 
announcing  guests.) 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eyns- 
ford  Hill.  (She  withdraws.) 

Higgins:  Oh,  Lord!  {He  rises;  snatches  his 
hat  from  the  table  and  makes  for  the  door;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  reaches  U  his  mother  introduces  him.) 

(Mrs.  and  Miss  Eynsford  Hill  are  the 
mother  and  daughter  who  sheltered  from  the  rain 
in  Covent  Garden.  The  mother  is  well  bred,  quiet, 
and  has  the  habitual  anxiety  of  straitened 
means.  The  daughter  has  acquired  a  gay  air  of 
being  very  much  at  home  in  society;  the  bravado  of 
genteel  poverty.) 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  {to  Mrs.  Higgins): 
How  do  you  do?  {They  shake  hands.) 

Miss  Eynsford  Hill:  How  d’you  do? 
{She  shakes.) 

Mrs.  Hick:ins  {introducing):  My  son 
Henry. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  Your  celebrated 
son!  I  have  so  longed  to  meet  you,  Professor 
Higgins. 

Higgins  {glumly,  making  no  movement  in  her 
direction):  Delighted.  {He  backs  against  the 
piano  and  hows  bruskly.) 

Miss  Eynsford  Hill  {going  to  him  with  con¬ 
fident  familiarity):  How  do  you  do? 

Higgins  {staring  at  her):  I’ve  seen  you  be¬ 
fore  somewhere.  I  haven’t  the  ghost  of  a  no¬ 
tion  where;  but  I’ve  heard  your  voice.  {Drear¬ 
ily.)  It  doesn’t  matter.  You’d  better  sit  down. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  my 
celebrated  son  has  no  manners.  You  mustn’t 
mind  him. 

Miss  Eynsford  Hill  (gaily):  I  don’t. 
{She  sits  in  the  Elizabethan  chair.) 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  {a  little  bewildered): 
Not  at  all.  {She  sits  on  the  ottoman  between  her 
daughter  and  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  has  turned  her 
chair  away  from  the  writing-table.) 

Higgins:  Oh,  have  I  been  rude?  I  didn’t 
mean  to  be. 

{He  goes  to  the  central. window,  through  which, 
with  his  back  to  the  company,  he  contemplates  the 
river  and  the  flowers  in  Battersea  Park  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  as  if  they  were  a  frozen  desert.) 

{The  Parlor-Maid  returns,  ushering  in  Pick¬ 
ering.) 

The  Parlor  -  Maid:  Qilonel  Pickering. 
{She  withdraws.) 


Pickering:  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Higgins? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  So  glad  you’ve  come.  Do 
you  know'  Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill — Miss  Eynsford 
Hill?  {Exchange  of  bows.  The  Colonel  brings 
the  Chippendale  chair  a  little  forward  between 
Mrs.  Hill  attd  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  sits  down.) 

Pickering:  Has  Henry  told  you  what  we’ve 
come  for? 

Higgins  {over  his  shoulder) :  We  were  inter¬ 
rupted:  damn  it! 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Oh,  Henry,  Henry,  really! 

Mrs.  Ey.nsford  Hivl  {half  rising:  Are  we 
in  the  way? 

Mrs.  Higgins  {rising  and  making  her  sit 
down  again):  No,  no.  You  couldn’t  have  come 
more  fortunately.  We  want  you  to  meet  a 
friend  of  ours. 

Higgins  {turning  hopefully) :  Yes,  by  George! 
We  want  two  or  three  people.  You’ll  do  as 
well  as  anybody  else. 

{The  Parlor-Maid  returns,  ushering  Freddy.) 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Mr.  Eynsford  Hill. 

Higgins  {almost  audibly,  past  endurance): 
God  of  Heaven!  another  of  them. 

Freddy  {shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Higgi.ns): 
Ahdedo? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  \’ery  good  of  you  to  come. 
(Introducing.)  Colonel  Pickering. 

Freddy  (bowing):  .Ahdedo? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  I  don’t  think  you  know  my 
son,  Proft'ssor  Higgins. 

Freddy  (going  to  Higgins):  ,\hdedo? 

Higgins  (looking  at  him  much  as  if  he  were  a 
pickpocket):  I’ll  lake  my  oath  I’ve  met  you 
before,  somewhere.  Where  was  it? 

Freddy:  I  don’t  think  so. 

Higgins  (resignedly):  It  don’t  matter,  any¬ 
how.  Sit  down. 

(He  shakes  Freddy'’s  hand,  and  almost  slings 
him  on  to  the  ottoman  with  his  face  to  the  windows; 
then  comes  round  to  the  other  side  of  it.) 

Higgins:  Well,  here  we  are,  anyhow!  (He 
sits  dawn  on  the  ottoman  next  Mrs.  Eynsford 
Hill,  on  her  left.)  And  now  what  the  devil  are 
we  going  to  talk  about  until  Eliza  comes? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Henry:  you  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Royal  Society’s  soirws;  and  really 
you’re  rather  trying  on  more  commonplace  oc¬ 
casions. 

Higgins:  .Xm  I?  Very  sorr>’.  (Beaming 
suddenly.)  I  suppose  I  am,  you  know,  (Up¬ 
roariously.)  Ha,  ha! 

Miss  Eynsford  Hill  (who  considers  Hig¬ 
gins  quite  eligible  matrimonially):  I  sympath¬ 
ize.  /  haven’t  any  small  talk.  If  people  would 
only  be  frank  and  say  what  they  really  think! 

Higgins  (relapsing  into  gloom):  Lord  for¬ 
bid! 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (taking. her  daughter's 
cue):  But  why? 

Higgins:  What  they  think  they  ought  to 
think  is  bad  enough.  Lord  knows;  but  what 
they  really  think  would  really  break  up  the 
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whole  show.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  real¬ 
ly  agreeable  if  I  were  to  come  out  now  with 
what  I  really  think? 

Miss  Eynsford  Hill  (gaily):  Is  it  so  very 
cynical? 

Higgins:  Cynical!  Who  the  dickens  said  it 
was  cynical?  I  mean  it  wouldn’t  be  decent. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (rcrtoMi/y) :  Oh!  I’m 
sure  you  don’t  mean  that,  Mr.  Higgins. 

Higgins:  You  see,  we’re  all  savages,  more 
or  less.  We’re  supposed  to  be  civilized  and  cul¬ 
tured — to  know  all  about  poetry  and  philosophy 
and  art  and  science,  and  so  on;  but  how  many 
of  us  know  even  the  meanings  of  these  names? 
(To  Miss  Hill.)  What  do  you  know  of  poetry? 
(To  Mrs.  Hill.)  What  do  you  know  of 
science?  (Indicating  Freddy.)  What  docs  he 
know  of  art  or  science  or  anything  else?  What 
the  devil  do  you  imagine  I  know  of  philosophy? 

Mrs.  Higgins  (warningly):  Or  of  manners, 
Henry? 

The  'Pavli.or-}^Iaw  (opening  the  door):  Miss 
Doolittle.  (She  withdraws.) 

Higgins  (rising  hastily  and  running  to  Mrs. 
Higgins):  Here  she  is,  mother.  (He  stands  on 
tiptoe  and  makes  signs  over  his  mother’s  head  to 
Eliza  to  indicate  to  her  which  lady  is  her  hostess.) 

(Euza,  who  is  exquisite'y  dressed,  produces  an 
impression  of  such  remarkable  distinction  and 
beauty  as  she  enters  that  they  all  rise,  quite  flut¬ 
tered.  Guided  by  Higgins's  signals,  she  comes 
to  Mrs.  Higgins  with  studied  grace.) 

Liza  (speaking  with  pedantic  correctness  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  atid  great  beauty  of  tone):  How  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  Higgins?  (She  gasps  slightly  in 
making  sure  of  the  H  in  Higgins,  but  is  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.)  Mr.  Higgins  told  me  I  might  come. 

Mrs.  Higgins  (cordially):  Quite  right:  I’m 
very  glad  indeed  to  see  you. 

Piceering:  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Doolittle? 

Liza  (shaking  hands  with  him) :  Colonel  Pick¬ 
ering,  is  it  not? 

hlRS.  Eynsford  Hill:  I  feel  sure  we  have 
met  before,  Miss  Doolittle.  I  remember  your 
eyes. 

Liza:  How  do  you  do?  (She  sits  down  on 
the  ottoman  gracefully  in  the  place  just  left  vacant 
by  Higgins.) 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (introducing):  My 
daughter  Clara. 

Liza:  How  do  you  do? 

Clara  (impulsively):  How  do  you  do?  (She 
sits  down  on  the  ottoman  beside  Eliza,  devouring 
her  with  her  eyes.) 

Freddy  (coming  to  their  side  of  the  ottoman): 
I’ve  certainly  had  the  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (introducing):  My 
son  Freddy. 

Liza:  How  do  you  do? 

(Freddy  bows  and  sits  down  in  the  Elizabethan 
chair,  infatuated.) 

Higgins  (suddenly):  By  George,  yes:  it  all 
comes  back  to  me!  (They  stare  at  him.)  Co¬ 


vent  Garden!  (Lamentably.)  What  a  damned 
thing! 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Henry,  please!  (He  is  about 
to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  table.)  Don’t  sit  on  my 
writing-table:  you’ll  break  it. 

Higgins  (sulkily):  Sorry. 

(He  goes  to  the  divan,  stumbling  into  the  fender 
and  over  the  fire-irons  on  his  way,  extricating  him¬ 
self  with  muttered  imprecations;  and  finishing  his 
disastrous  journey  by  throwing  himself  so  impa¬ 
tiently  on  the  divan  that  he  almost  breaks  it.  Mrs. 
Higgins  looks  at  him,  but  controls  herself  and 
says  nothing. 

(A  long  and  painful  pause  ensues.) 

\Irs.  Higgins  (at  last,  conversationally): 
Will  it  rain,  do  you  think? 

Liza:  The  shallow  depression  in  the  west  of 
these  islands  is  likely  to  move  slowly  in  an 
easterly  direction.  There  are  no  indications  of 
any  great  change  in  the  barometrical  situation. 

Freddy:  Ha!  ha!  How  awfully  funny! 

Liza:  What  is  wrong  with  that,  young  man? 

I  bet  1  got  it  right. 

Freddy:  Killing! 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  I’m  sure  I  hope  it 
won’t  turn  cold.  There’s  so  much  influenza 
about.  It  runs  right  through  our  whole  family 
regularly  every  spring. 

Liza  (darkly):  My  aunt  died  of  influenza:  so 
they  said. 

Mrs.  Ey.nsford  Hill  (clicks  her  tongue  sym¬ 
pathetically):  !!! 

Liza  (in  the  same  tragic  tone):  But  it’s  my 
belief  they  done  the  old  woman  in. 

Mrs.  Higgins  (puzzled):  Done  her  in? 

Liza:  Y-e-e-e-es,  Lord  love  you!  Why 
should  she  die  of  influenza?  She  come  through 
diphtheria  right  enough  the  year  before.  I  saw 
her  with  my  own  eyes.  Fairly  blue  with  it, 
she  was.  They  all  thought  she  was  dead;  but 
my  father  he  kept  ladling  gin  down  her  throat 
till  she  came  to  so  sudden  that  she  bit  the  bowl 
of!  the  spoon. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (r/url/ed):  Dear  me! 

Liza  (piling  up  the  indictment):  What  call 
would  a  woman  with  that  strength  in  her  have 
to  die  of  influenza?  What  become  of  her  new 
straw  hat  that  should  have  come  to  me?  Some¬ 
body  pinched  it;  and  what  I  say  is,  them  as 
pinched  it  done  her  in. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  What  does  “doing 
her  in’’  mean? 

Higgins  (hastily):  Oh,  that’s  the  new  small 
talk.  To  do  a  person  in  means  to  kill  them. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (to  Eliza,  horrified  r. 
You  surely  don’t  believe  that  your  aunt  was 
killed? 

Liza:  Do  I  not!  Them  she  lived  with  would 
have  killed  for  a  hatpin,  let  alone  a  hat. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  But  it  can’t  have 
been  right  for  your  father  to  pour  .spirits  down 
her  throat  like  that.  It  might  have  killed 
her. 
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Liza:  Not  her.  Gin  was  mother’s  milk  to 
her.  Besides,  he’d  poured  so  much  down  his 
own  throat  that  he  knew  the  good  of  it. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  Do  you  mean  that 
he  drank? 

Liza:  Drank!  My  word!  Something  chron¬ 
ic. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  How  dreadful  for 
you! 

Liza:  Not  a  bit.  It  never  did  him  no  harm 
what  I  could  see.  But  then  he  did  not  keep  it 
up  regular.  (Cheerfully.)  On  the  burst,  as  you 
might  say,  from  time  to  time.  And  always  more 
agreeable  when  he  had  a  drop  in.  When  he  was 
out  of  work,  my  mother  used  to  give  him  four- 
pence  and  tell  him  to  go  out  and  not  come 
back  until  he’d  drunk  himself  cheerful  and  lov¬ 
ing-like.  There’s  lots  of  women  has  to  make 
their  husbands  drunk  to  make  them  fit  to  live 
with.  (Now  quite  at  her  ease.)  You  see,  it’s 
like  this:  If  a  man  has  a  bit  of  a  conscience,  it 
always  takes  him  when  he’s  sober;  and  then  it 
makes  him  low-spirited.  A  drop  of  booze  just 
takes  that  off  and  makes  him  happy.  (To 
Freddy,  who  is  in  convulsions  of  suppressed 
laughter.)  Here!  What  are  you  sniggering  at? 

Freddy:  The  new  small  talk.  You  do  it  so 
awfully  well. 

Liza:  If  I  was  doing  it  proper,  what  was 
you  laughing  at?  (To  Higgins.)  Have  I  said 
anything  I  oughtn’t? 

Mrs.  Higgins  (Utter posing):  Not  at  all, 
Miss  Doolittle. 

Liza:  Well,  that’s  a  mercy,  anyhow.  (Ex¬ 
pansively.)  What  I  always  say  is— 

Higgins  (rising  and  looking  at  his  watch): 
Ahem! 

Liza  (looking  round  at  him,  taking  the  hint, 
and  rising):  Well:  I  must  go.  (They  all  rise. 
Freddy  goes  to  the  door.)  5^  pleased  to  have 
met  you.  Good-by.  (She  shakes  hands  with 
Mrs.  Higgins.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Good-by. 

Liza:  Good-by,  Colonel  Pickering. 

Pickering:  Good  -  by.  Miss  Doolittle. 

(They  shake  hands.) 

Liza  (nodding  to  the  others) :  Good-by,  all. 

Freddy  (opening  the  door  for  her):  Are  you 
walking  across  the  Park,  Miss  Doolittle?  If 

Liza:  Walk!  Not  bloody  likely!  (Sensa¬ 
tion.)  I  am  going  in  a  taxi.  (She  goes  out.) 

(Pickering  gasps  and  sits  down.  Freddy 
goes  out  on  the  balcony  to  catch  another  glimpse  of 
Eliza.) 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hii.\.(suferingfrom  shock): 
Well,  I  really  can’t  get  used  to  the  new  ways. 

Clara  (throwing  herself  discontentedly  into  the 
Elizabethan  chair):  Oh,  it’s  all  right,  mama, 
quite  right.  People  will  think  we  never  go  any¬ 
where  or  see  anybody  if  you  are  so  old-fash¬ 
ioned. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  I  daresay  I  am  very 


old-fashioned;  but  I  do  hope  you  won’t  begin 
using  that  expression,  Clara.  I  have  got  ac¬ 
customed  to  hear  you  talking  about  men  as 
rotters,  and  calling  everything  filthy  and  beast¬ 
ly;  though  I  do  think  it  horrible  and  unlady¬ 
like.  But  this  last  is  really  too  much.  Don’t 
you  think  so.  Colonel  Pickering? 

Pickeri.ng:  Don’t  ask  me.  I’ve  been  away 
in  India  for  several  years;  and  manners  have 
changed  so  much  that  I  sometimes  don’t  know 
whether  I’m  at  a  respectable  dinner-table  or  in 
a  ship’s  forecastle. 

Clara:  It’s  all  a  matter  of  habit.  There’s 
no  right  or  wrong  in  it.  Nobody  means  any¬ 
thing  by  it.  And  it’s  so  quaint,  and  gives  such 
a  smart  emphasis  to  things  that  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  very  witty.  I  find  the  new  small  talk  de¬ 
lightful  and  quite  innocent. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (rising):  Well,  after 
that,  I  think  it’s  time  for  us  to  go. 

(Pickering  and  Higgins  rise.) 

Clara  (rising):  Oh,  yes:  we  have  three  at- 
homes  to  go  to  still.  Good-by,  Mrs.  Higgins. 
Good-by,  Colonel  Pickering.  Good-by,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Higgins. 

Higgins  (coming  grimly  at  her  from  the  divan, 
and  accompanying  her  to  the  door):  Good-by. 
Be  sure  you  try  on  that  small  talk  at  the  three 
at-homes.  Don’t  be  nervous  about  it.  Pitch 
it  in  strong. 

Clara  (all  smiles) :  I  will.  Good-by.  Such 
nonsense,  all  this  Early  V'ictorian  prudery! 

Higgins  (tempting  her):  Such  damned  non¬ 
sense! 

Clara:  Such  bloody  nonsense! 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Yiihi.  (convulsively):  Clara! 

Clara:  Ha!  ha!  (She  goes  out  radiant,  con¬ 
scious  of  being  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  is  heard 
descending  the  stairs  in  a  stream  of  silvery  laugh¬ 
ter.) 

Freddy  (to  the  heavens  at  large):  Well,  I  ask 
you —  (He  gives  it  up,  and  comes  to  Mrs.  Hig¬ 
gins.)  Good-by. 

Mrs.  Higgins  (shaking  hands):  Good-by. 
Would  you  like  to  meet  IVliss  Doolittle  again? 

Freddy  (eagerly):  Yes,  I  should,  most  aw¬ 
fully. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Well,  you  know  my  days. 

Freddy:  Yes.  Thanks  awfully.  Good-by. 
(He  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  Good-by,  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins. 

Higgins:  Goo<l-by.  Good-by. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (to  Pickering):  It’s 
no  use.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  myself 
to  use  that  word. 

Pickeri.ng:  Don’t.  It’s  not  compulsory’, 
you  know.  You’ll  get  on  quite  well  without  it. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  Only  Clara  is  so 
down  on  me  if  I  am  not  positively  reeking  with 
the  latest  slang.  Good-by. 

Pickering:  Good-by.  (They  shake  hands.) 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill  (to  Mrs.  Higgins): 
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You  mustn’t  mind  Clara.  (Pickering,  catching 
from  her  lowered  tone  that  this  is  not  meant  for 
him  to  hear,  discreetly  joins  Higgins  at  the  win¬ 
dow.)  We’re  so  pxxir!  and  she  gets  so  few  par¬ 
ties,  poor  child.  She  doesn’t  quite  know. 
(Mrs.  Higgins,  seeing  that  her  eyes  are  moist, 
takes  her  hand  sympathetically  and  goes  with  her 
to  the  door.)  But  the  Ixiy  is  nice.  Don’t  you 
think  so? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Oh,  quite  nice.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  delighted  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Eynsford  Hill:  Thank  you,  dear. 
Good-by.  {She  goes  out.) 

Higgins  (eagerly):  Well?  Is  Eliza  present¬ 
able?  (He  su'oops  down  on  his  mother  and  drags 
her  to  the  ottoman,  where  she  sits  down  in  Eliza’s 
place  with  her  son  on  her  left.) 

(Pickering  returns  to  his  chair  on  her 
right.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  You  silly  boy,  of  course 
she’s  not  presentable.  She’s  a  triumph  of  your 
art  and  of  her  dressmaker’s;  but  if, you  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  doesn’t  give  herself  away 
in  every  sentence  she  utters,  you  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  cracked  about  her. 

Pickering:  But  don’t  you  think  something 
might  be  done?  I  mean  something  to  eliminate 
the  sanguinary  element  from  her  conversation. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Not  as  long  as  she  is  in 
Henry’s  hands. 

Higgins  (aggrieved) :  Do  you  mean  that  my 
language  is  improper? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  No,  dearest:  it  would  be 
quite  proper — say  on  a  canal  barge;  but  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  her  at  a  garden- 
party. 

Higgins  (deeply  injured):  Well,  I  must 
say - 

Pickering  (interrupting  him):  Come,  Hig¬ 
gins:  you  must  learn  to  know  yourself.  I 
haven’t  heard  such  language  as  yours  since  we 
used  to  review  the  volunteers  in  Hyde  Park 
twenty  years  ago. 

Higgins  (sulkily):  Oh,  well,  if  you  say  so,  I 
suppose  I  don’t  always  talk  like  a  bishop. 

Mrs.  Higgins  (quieting  Henry  with  a  touch): 
Colonel  Pickering:  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
exact  state  of  things  in  Wimpole  Street? 

Pickering  (cheerfully:  as  if  this  completely 
changed  the  subject) :  Well,  I  have  come  to  live 
there  with  Henry.  We  work  together  at  my 
Indian  dialects;  and  we  think  it  more  con¬ 
venient — 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Quite  so.  I  know  all  alwut 
that;  it’s  an  excellent  arrangement.  But  where 
does  this  girl  live? 

Higgi.ns:  With  us,  of  course.  Where  would 
she  live? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  But  on  what  terms?  Is  she 
a  servant?  If  not,  what  is  she? 

Pickering  (slowly):  1  think  I  know  what 
you  mean,  Mrs.  Higgins. 

Higgins:  Well,  dash  me,  if  I  do!  I’ve  had 


to  work  at  the  girl  every  day  for  months  to  get 
her  to  her  present  pitch.  (Shuffling  untidily.) 
Besides,  she’s  useful.  She  knows  where  my 
things  are,  and  remembers  my  appointments 
and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  How  does  your  housekeeper 
get  on  with  her? 

Higgins:  Mrs.  Pearce?  Oh,  she’s  jolly  glad 
to  get  so  much  taken  off  her  hands;  for  before 
Eliza  came,  she  used  to  have  to  find  things  and 
remind  me  of  my  appointments.  But  she’s  got 
some  silly  bee  in  her  bonnet  about  Eliza.  She 
keeps  saying  “You  don’t  think,  sir;’’  doesn’t 
she.  Pick? 

Pickering:  Yes:  that’s  the  formula.  “You 
don’t  think,  sir.’’  That’s  the  end  of  every  con¬ 
versation  about  Eliza. 

Higgins:  As  if  I  ever  stop  thinking  about 
the  girl  and  her  confounded  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants.  I’m  worn  out,  thinking  about  her,  and 
watching  her  lips  and  her  teeth  and  her  tongue, 
not  to  mention  her  soul,  which  is  the  quaintest 
of  the  lot. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  You  certainly  are  a  pretty 
pair  of  babies,  playing  with  your  live  doll. 

Higgins:  Playing!  The  hardest  job  I  ever 
tackled:  make  no  mistake  about  that,  mother. 
But  you  have  no  idea  how  frightfully  interest¬ 
ing  it  is  to  take  a  human  being  and  change 
her  into  a  quite  different  human  being  by 
creating  a  new  speech  for  her.  It’s  filling  up 
the  deepest  gulf  that  separates  class  from 
class,  and  soul  from  soul. 

Pickering  (drawing  his  chair  closer  to  Mrs. 
Higgins  and  bending  over  to  her  eagerly):  Yes: 
it’s  enormously  interesting.  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Higgins,  we  take  Eliza  very  seriously.  Every 
week — every  day  almost — there  is  some  new 
change.  (Closer  again.)  We  keep  records  of 
every  stage — dozens  of  gramophone  disks  and 
photographs - 

Higgins  (assailing  her  at  the  other  ear) :  Yes, 
by  George:  it’s  the  most  absorbing  experiment 
I  ever  tackled.  She  regularly  fills  our  lives  up; 
doesn’t  she.  Pick? 

Pickering:  We’re  always  talking  Eliza. 

Higgins:  Teaching  Eliza. 

Pickering:  Dressing  Eliza. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  What! 

Higgins:  Inventing  new  Elizas. 

Higgins:  \  (speak-  /You  know,  she  has  the 
ling  /o-lmost  extraordinarj’ 
'  gether)  'quickness  of  ear: 

Pickering:;  tl  assure  you,  my  dear 

\  /Mrs.  Higgins,  that 

'  'girl 

Higgins:  /just  like  a  parrot. 

ll’ve  tried  her  with 
'every 

Pickering:  \is  a  genius.  She  can 

/play  the  piano  quite 
'beautifully. 
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Higgins: 


Pickering: 


i 

I 


possible  sort  of  sound 
that  a  human  being 

can  make - 

VVe  have  taken  her  to 
classical  concerts  and 
music 


Higgins: 


Pickering: 


/Continental  dialects, 
i  African  dialects,  Hot- 
1 tentot 

t halls;  and  it’s  all  the 
I  same  to  her:  she  plays 
'^everything 


Higgins: 


Pickering: 


Higgins: 


Pickering: 


clicks,  things  it  took 
me  years  to  get  hold 
^of;  and 

I  she  hears  right  off 
when  she  comes  home, 
whether  it’s 

she  picks  them  up  like 
,a  shot,  right  away,  as 
I  if  she  had 

[Beethoven  and 
'  Brahms  or  Lehar  and 
Lionel  Monckton; 


I  been  at  it  all  her  life. 

\  though  six  m  o  n  t  h  s 
'  ago,  she’d  never  as 
imuch  as  touched  a 
(^piano - 

Mrs.  Higgins  {putting  her  fingers  in  her  ears, 
as  they  are  by  this  time  shouting  one  another  down 
with  an  intolerable  noise)’.  Sh-sh-sh — sh!  {They 
stop.) 

Pickering:  I  beg  your  pardon.  {He  draws 
his  chair  back  to  the  writing-table.) 

Higgins:  Sorry.  When  Pickering  starts 
shouting,  nobody  can  get  ?  word  in  edgeways. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Be  quiet,  Henry.  Colonel 
Pickering,  don’t  you  realize  that  when  Eliza 
walked  into  Wimpole  Street,  something  walked 
in  with  her? 

Pickering:  Her  father  did.  But  Henrj- 
soon  got  rid  of  him. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  It  would  have  Ijeen  more  to 
the  point  if  her  mother  had.  But  as  her  moth¬ 
er  didn’t,  something  else  did. 

Pickering:  But  what? 

Mrs.  Higgins  {unconsciously  dating  herself 
by  the  word)’.  A  problem. 

Pickering:  Oh,  I  see.  The  problem  of  how 
to  pass  her  off  as  a  lady. 

Higgins:  I’ll  solve  that  problem.  I’ve  half 
solved  it  already. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  No,  you  two  infinitely  stu¬ 
pid  male  creatures:  the  problem  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  her  afterwards 

Higgi.ns:  I  don’t  see  anything  in  that.  She 
can  go  her  own  way,  with  all  the  advantages  I 
have  given  her. 


Higgins: 

Pickering: 


Mrs.  Higgins:  The  advantages  of  that  poor 
woman  who  was  here  just  now!  The  manners 
and  habits  that  disqualify  a  fine  lady  from 
earning  her  own  living  without  giving  her 
a  fine  lady’s  income.  Is  that  what  you 
mean? 

I*ICKERING  {indulgently,  being  rather  bored): 
Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,  Mrs.  Higgins.  {He 
rises  to  go.) 

Higgins  {rising  also):  We’ll  find  her  some 
light  employment. 

Pickering:  She’s  happy  enough.  Don’t 
you  worry  about  her.  Good-by.  {He  shakes 
hatuls  as  if  he  were  consoling  a  frightened  child 
and  makes  for  the  door.) 

Higgins:  Anyhow,  there’s  no  good  bother¬ 
ing  now.  The  thing’s  done.  Good-by,  mother. 
{He  kisses  her,  and  follows  Pickering.) 

Pickering  {turning  for  a  final  consolation): 
There  are  plenty  of  openings.  We’ll  do  what’s 
right.  Go^-by. 

Higgins  {to  I’ickering  as  they  go  out  together) : 
Let’s  take  her  to  the  Shakespeare  exhibition  at 
Earl’s  Court. 

Pickering:  Yes:  let’s.  Her  remarks  will  Ire 
delicious. 

Higgins:  She’ll  mimic  all  the  people  for  us 
when  we  get  home. 

Pickering:  Ripping.  {Both  are  heard  laugh¬ 
ing  as  they  go  downstairs.) 

Mrs.  Higgins  {Rises  with  an  impatient 
bounce,  and  returns  to  her  work  at  her  writing- 
table.  She  sweeps  a  litter  of  disarranged  papers 
out  of  her  way,  snatches  a  sheet  of  paper  from  her 
stationery  case,  and  tries  resolutely  to  ivrite.  At 
the  third  line  she  gives  it  up,  flings  down  her  pen, 
grips  the  table  angrily,  and  exclaims) :  Oh,  men! 
men!!  men!!! 


ACT  IV 

The  Wimpole  Street  laboratory.  Midnight. 
.\obody  in  the  room.  The  clock  on  the  man¬ 
telpiece  strikes  twelve.  The  fire  is  not  alight’ 
it  is  a  summer  night. 

Presently  Higgins  and  Pickering  are 
heard  on  the  stairs. 

Higgi.ns  {calling  down  to  Pickering):  I  say. 
Pick:  lock  up,  will  you.  I  sha’n’t  be  going  out 
again. 

Pickering:  Right,  ('an  Mrs.  Pearce  go  to 
l)ed?  We  don’t  want  anything  more,  do  we? 

Higgins:  Lord,  no! 

(Eliza  opens  the  door  and  is  seen  on  the  lighted 
landing  in  opera  cloak,  brilliant  evening  dress, 
and  diamonds,  with  fan,  flowers,  and  all  acces¬ 
sories.  She  comes  to  the  hearth,  and  switches  on 
the  electric  lights  there.  She  is  tired;  her  pallor 
contrasts  strongly  with  her  dark  eyes  and  hair; 
ami  her  expression  is  almost  tragic.  She  takes  ofif 
her  cloak,  puts  her  fan  and  flowers  on  the  piano, 
and  sits  down  on  the  bench,  brooding  ami  silent. 


Higgins,  in  evening  dress,  with  overcoat  and  hat, 
comes  in,  carrying  a  smoking-jacket  which  he  has 
picked  up  downstairs.  He  takes  ojf  the  hat  and 
overcoat,  throws  them  carelessly  on  the  newspaper- 
stand;  disposes  of  his  coat  in  the  same  way,  puts 
on  the  smoking-jacket,  and  throws  himself  care¬ 
lessly  into  the  easy-chair  at  the  hearth.  Picker¬ 
ing,  similarly  attired,  comes  in.  He  also  takes  oJf 
his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  is  about  to  throw  them 
on  Higgins’s  when  he  hesitates.) 

Pickering:  I  say:  Mrs.  Pearce  will  row  if 
we  leave  these  things  lying  about  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Higgins:  Oh,  chuck 'them  over  the  banis¬ 
ters  into  the  hall.  She’ll  find  them  there  in  the 
morning  and  put  them  away  all  right.  She’ll 
think  we  were  drunk. 

Pickering:  We  are,  slightly.  Are  there  any 
letters? 

Higgins:  I  didn’t  look.  (Pickering  takes 
the  overcoats  and  hats  and  goes  downstairs.  Hig¬ 
gins  begins  half-singing,  half-yawning,  an  air 
from  "La  Fanciulla  del  Golden  IVesl."  Suddenly 
he  stops  and  exclaims:)  I  wonder  where  the 
devil  my  slippers  are! 

(Eliza  looks  at  him  darkly;  then  rises  suddenly 
and  leaves  the  room.) 

(Higgins  yawns  again,  and  resumes  his  song.) 


(Pickering  returns,  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter-box  in  his  hand.) 

Pickering:  Only  circulars,  and  this  coronet- 
ed  billet-doux  for  you.  (He  throws  the  circulars 
into  the  fender,  aitd  posts  himself  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug,  with  his  back  to  the  grate.) 

Higgins  (glancing  at  the  billet-doux) :  Money¬ 
lender.  (He  throws  the  letter  after  the  circulars.) 

(Eliza  returns  with  a  pair  of  large  down-at- 
heel  slippers.  She  places  them  on  the  carpet  be¬ 
fore  Higgins,  and  sits  as  before  without  a  word.) 

Higgins  (yuteniwg  flga/w):  Oh,  Lord!  What 
an  evening!  What  a  crew!  What  a  silly  tom¬ 
foolery!  (He  raises  his  shoe  to  unlace  it,  and 
catches  sight  of  the  slippers.  He  stops  unlacing 
and  looks  at  them  as  if  they  had  appeared  there 
of  their  own  accord.)  Oh!  they’re  there,  are 
they? 

ftCKERiNG  (stretching  himself):  Well,  I  feel  a 
bit  tired.  It’s  been  a  long  day.  The  garden- 
party,  a  dinner-party,  and  the  opera!  Rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But  you’ve  won 
your  bet,  Higgins.  Eliza  did  the  trick  and 
something  to  spare,  eh? 

Higgins:  Thank  tiod  it’s  over! 

(Eliza  flinches  violently;  but  they  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  her;  and  she  recovers  herself  atul  sits  stonily 
as  before.) 


“there  are  no  in¬ 
dications  OF  ANY 
GREAT  change  IN 
THE  BAROMETRICAL 
SITUATION.’’ 
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Pickering:  Were  you  nervous  at  the  gar¬ 
den-party?  I  was.  Eliza  didn’t  seem  a  bit 
nervous. 

Higgins:  Oh,  she  wasn’t  nervous.  I  knew 
she’d  be  all  right.  No:  it’s  the  strain  of  put¬ 
ting  the  job  through  all  these  months  that  has 
told  on  me.  It  was  interesting  enough  at  first, 
while  we  were  at  the  phonetics;  but  after  that 
I  got  deadly  sick  of  it.  If  I  hadn’t  backed  my¬ 
self  to  do  it  I  should  have  chucked  the  whole 
thing  up  two  months  ago.  It  was  a  silly  notion: 
the  whole  thing  has  been  a  bore. 

Pickering:  Oh,  come!  The  garden-party 
was  frightfully  exciting.  My  heart  began  beat¬ 
ing  like  anything. 

Higgins:  Yes.  for  the  first  three  minutes. 
But  when  I  saw  we  were  going  to  win  hands 
down,  I  felt  like  a  bear  in  a  cage,  hanging  about 
doing  nothing.  The  dinner  was  worse:  sitting 
gorging  there  for  over  an  hour,  with  nobody 
but  a  fool  of  a  fashionable  woman  to  talk  to! 
I  tell  you,  Pickering,  never  again  for  me.  Xo 
more  artificial  duchesses.  The  whole  thing  has 
been  simple  purgatory. 

Pickering:  You've  never  been  broken  in 
properly  to  the  social  routine.  {Strolling  over 
to  the  piano.)  I  rather  enjoy  dipping  into  it  oc¬ 
casionally  myself:  it  makes  me  feel  young 
again,  .\nyhow,  it  was  a  great  success:  an  im¬ 
mense  success.  I  was  quite  frightened  once  or 
twice  because  Eliza  was  doing  it  so  well.  You 
see,  lots  of  the  real  people  can’t  do  it  at  all: 
they’re  such  fools  that  they  think  style  comes 
by  nature  to  people  in  their  position;  and  so 
they  never  learn.  There’s  always  something 
professional  about  doing  a  thing  superlatively 
well. 

Higgins:  Yes:  that’s  what  drives  me  mad: 
the  silly  people  don’t  know  their  own  silly  busi¬ 
ness.  (Rising.)  However,  it’s  over  and  done 
with;  and  now  I  can  go  to  bed  at  last  without 
dreading  to-morrow. 

(Eliza’s  beauty  becomes  murderous.) 

Pickering:  I  think  I  shall  turn  in,  too. 
Still,  it’s  been  a  great  occasion:  a  triumph  for 
you.  Good  night.  (He  goes.) 

Higgiss  (following  him):  Goo<l  night.  (Over 
his  shoulder,  at  the  door.)  Put  out  the  lights, 
Eliza;  and  tell  Mrs.  Pearce  not  to  make  coffee 
for  me  in  the  morning:  I’ll  take  tea.  (He  goes 
out.) 

(Eliza  tries  to  control  herself  and  feel  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  she  rises  and  walks  across  the  hearth  to 
switch  of  the  lights.  By  the  time  she  gets  there, 
she  is  on  the  point  of  screaming.  She  sits  down  in 
Higgins’s  chair  and  holds  on  hard  to  the  arms. 
Finally  she  gives  way  and  flings  herself  furiously 
on  the  floor,  raging.) 

Higgins  (in  despair  and  wrath  outside): 
What  the  devil  have  I  done  with  my  slippers? 
(He  appears  at  the  door.) 

Liza  (snatching  up  the  slippers,  and  hurling 
them  at  him  one  after  the  other  with  all  her  force): 


There  are  your  slippers.  And  there.  Take 
your  slippers;  and  may  you  never  have  a  day’s 
luck  with  them! 

Higgins  :  What  on  earth — !  (He 

comes  to  her.)  What’s  the  matter?  Get  up. 
(He  pulls  her  up.)  Anything  wrong? 

Liza  (breathless):  Nothing  wrong — with  you. 
I’ve  won  your  bet  for  you,  haven’t  I?  That’s 
enough  for  you.  /  don’t  matter,  I  suppose. 

Higgins:  You  won  my  bet!  You!  Pn- 
sumptuous  insect!  I  won  it.  What  did  you 
throw  those  slippers  at  me  for? 

Liza:  Because  I  wanted  to  smash  your  face. 
I’d  like  to  kill  you,  you  selfish  brute.  Why 
didn’t  you  leave  me  where  you  picked  me  out 
of — in  the  gutter?  You  thank  God  it’s  all  over, 
and  now  you  can  throw  me  back  again  there, 
do  you?  (She  crisps  her  fingers  frantically.) 

Higgins  (looking  at  her  in  cool  wonder) :  The 
creature  is  nervous,  after  all. 

Liza  (gives  a  sufocaled  scream  of  fury,  and  in¬ 
stinctively  darts  her  nails  at  his  face) :  !! 

Higgins  (catching  her  wrists):  Ah!  Would 
you?  Claws  in,  you  cat.  How  dare  you  show 
your  temper  to  me?  Sit  down  and  be  quid. 
(He  throws  her  roughly  into  the  easy-chair.) 

Liza  (crushed  by  superior  strength  and  weight) : 
What’s  to  IxTome  of  me?  What’s  to  become 
of  me? 

Higgins:  How  the  devil  do  I  know  what’s 
to  become  of  you?  What  does  it  matter  what 
becomes  of  you? 

Liza:  You  don’t  care.  I  know  you  don’t 
care.  You  wouldn’t  care  if  I  was  dead.  I’m 
nothing  to  you — not  so  much  as  them  slippers. 

Higgins  (thundering):  Those  slippers. 

Liza  (with  bitter  submission):  Those  slippers. 
I  didn’t  think  it  made  any  difference  now. 

(A  pause.  Eliza  hopeless  and  crushed.  Hig¬ 
gins  a  little  uneasy.) 

Higgins  (in  his  loftiest  manner) :  Why  have 
you  l>egun  going  on  like  this?  May  I  ask 
whether  you  complain  of  your  treatment  here? 

Liza:  No. 

Higgins:  Has  anybody  behaved  badly  to 
j'ou?  Colonel  Pickering?  Mrs.  Pearce?  Any 
of  the  servants? 

Liza:  No. 

Higgins:  I  presume  you  don’t  pretend  that 
I  have  treated  you  badly.' 

Liza:  No. 

Higgins:  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  (He  modtr- 
ates  his  tone.)  Perhaps  you’re  tired  after  the 
strain  of  the  day.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of 
champagne?  (He  mores  toward  the  door.) 

Liza:  No.  (Recollecting  her  manners) 

Thank  you. 

Higgins  (good-humored  again):  This  has 
l>een  coming  on  you  for  some  days.  I  suppo'^c 
it  was  natural  for  you  to  be  anxious  about  the 
garden-party.  But  that’s  all  over  now.  (He 
pats  her  kindly  on  the  shoulder.  She  writhes.) 
There’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 
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Liza:  No!  Nothing  more  for  you  to  worry 
about.  (5/ic  suddenly  rises  and  gets  away  from 
him  by  going  to  the  piano  bench,  where  she  sits 
and  hides  her  face.)  Oh,  God!  I  wish  I  was 
dead. 

Higgins  (staring  after  her  in  sincere  surprise): 
Why?  In  Heaven’s  name,  why?  (Reasonably, 
going  to  her.)  Listen  to  me,  Eliza.  All  this  ir¬ 
ritation  is  purely  subjective. 

Liza:  I  don’t  understand.  I’m  too  ignorant. 

Higgins:  It’s  only  imagination.  Low  spir¬ 
its  and  nothing  else.  Nobody’s  hurting  you. 
Nothing’s  wrong.  You  go  to  bed  like  a  good 
girl  and  sleep  it  off.  Have  a  little  cry  and  say 
your  prayers:  that  will  make  you  comfortable. 

Liza:  I  heard  your  prayers.  “Thank  God 
it’s  all  over'” 

Higgins  (impatiently) :  Well,  don't  you  thank 
God  it’s  all  over?  Now  you  are  free  and  can 
do  what  you  like. 

Liza  (pulling  herself  together  in  desperation): 
What  am  I  fit  for?  What  have  you  left  me  fit 
for?  Where  am  I  to  go?  What  am  I  to  do? 
What’s  to  become  of  me? 

Higgins  (enlightened,  but  not  at  all  impressed): 
Oh,  that’s  what’s  worrying  you,  is  it?  (He 
thrusts  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  walks  about 
in  his  usual  manner,  rattling  the  contents  of  his 
pockets,  as  if  condesccrtding  to  a  trivial  subject 
out  of  pure  kindness.)  I  shouldn’t  bother  about 
it  if  I  were  you.  I  should  imagine  you  won’t 
have  much  difficulty  in  settling  yourself  some¬ 
where  or  other,  though  I  hadn’t  quite  realized 
that  you  were  going  away.  (She  looks  quickly 
at  him;  he  does  not  look  at  her,  but  examines  the 
dessert-stand  on  the  piano  and  derides  that  he  will 
eat  an  apple.)  You  might  many,  you  know. 
(He  bites  a  large  piece  out  of  the  apple  and  munch¬ 
es  it  noisily.)  You  see,  Eliza,  all  men  are  not 
confirmed  old  bachelors  like  me  and  the  Colonel. 
Most  men  are  the  mariying  sort  (poor  devils!) 
and  you’re  not  bad-looking:  it’s  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  look  at  you  sometimes — not  now,  of 
course,  because  you’re  crying  and  looking  as 
ugly  as  the  very  devil — but  when  you’re  all 
right  and  quite  yourself,  you’re  what  I  should 
call  attractive.  That  is,  to  the  people  in  the 
marrying  line,  you  understand.  You  go  to  bed 
and  have  a  good  nice  rest ;  and  then  get  up  and 
look  at  yourself  in  the  glass;  and  you  won’t 
feel  so  cheap. 

(Emza  again  looks  at  him,  speechless,  and  does 
not  stir. 

(The  look  is  quite  lost  on  him:  he  eats  his  apple 
with  a  dreamy  expression  of  happiness,  as  it  is 
quite  a  good  one.) 

Higgins  (a  genial  afterthought  occurring  to 
him):  I  daresay  my  mother  could  find  some 
chap  or  other  who  would  do  very  well. 

Liza:  We  were  above  that  at  the  corner  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road. 

'  Higgins  (waking  up):  What  do  you  mean? 

Liza:  I  sold  flowers.  1  didn’t  sell  myself. 


Now  you’ve  made  a  lady  of  me  I’m  not  fit  to 
sell  anything  else.  I  wish  you’d  left  me  where 
you  found  me. 

Higgins  (slinging  the  core  of  the  apple  decisive¬ 
ly  into  the  grate):  Tosh,  Eliza.  Don’t  you  in¬ 
sult  human  relations  by  dragging  all  this  cant 
about  buying  and  selling  into  it.  You  needn’t 
marry  the  fellow  if  you  don’t  like  him. 

Liza:  What  else  am  I  to  do? 

Higgins:  Oh,  lots  of  things.  What  about 
your  old  idea  of  a  florist’s  shop?  Pickering 
could  set  you  up  in  one:  he’s  lots  of  money. 
(Chuckling.)  He’ll  have  to  pay  for  all  those 
togs  you  have  been  wearing  to^ay;  and  that, 
with  the  hire  of  the  jewelry,  will  make  a  big 
hole  in  two  hundred  pounds.  Why,  six  months 
ago  you  would  have  thought  it  the  millennium 
to  have  a  flower-shop  of  your  own.  Come! 
you’ll  be  all  right.  I  must  clear  off  to  bed:  I’m 
devilish  sleepy.  By  the  way,  I  came  down  for 
something:  I  forget  what  it  was. 

Liza:  Your  slippers. 

Higgins:  Oh  yes,  of  course.  You  shied 
them  at  me.  (He  picks  them  up^  and  is  going 
out  when  she  rises  and  speaks  to  him.) 

Liza:  Before  you  go,  sir - 

Higgins  (dropping  the  slippers  in  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  her  calling  him  “sir") :  Eh? 

Liza:  Do  my  clothes  belong  to  me  or  to 
Colonel  Pickering? 

Higgins  (coming  back  into  the  room  as  if  her 
question  were  the  very  climax  of  unreason) :  What 
the  devil  use  would  they  be  to  Pickering? 

Liza:  He  might  \vant  them  for  the  next  girl 
you  pick  up  to  experiment  on. 

Higgins  (shocked  and  hurt):  Is  that  the  way 
you  feel  toward  us? 

Liza:  I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  more 
about  that.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  any¬ 
thing  belongs  to  me.  My  own  clothes  were 
burnt. 

Higgins:  But  what  docs  it  matter?  Why 
need  you  start  bothering  about  that  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night? 

Liza:  I  want  to  know  what  I  may  take 
away  with  me.  I  don’t  want  to  be  accused  of 
stealing. 

Higgins  (now  deeply  wounded):  Stealing! 
You  shouldn’t  have  said  that,  Eliza.  That 
shows  a  want  of  feeling. 

Liza:  I’m  sorry.  I’m  only  a  common,  ig¬ 
norant  girl;  and  in  my  station  I  have  to  be 
careful.  There  can’t  be  any  feelings  between  the 
like  of  you  and  the  like  of  me.  Please  will  you 
tell  me  what  belongs  to  me  and  what  doesn’t. 

Higgins  (very  sulky):  You  may  take  the 
whole  damned  houseful  if  you  like.  Except 
the  jewels.  They’re  hired.  Will  that  satisfy 
you?  (He  turns  on  his  heel  and  is  about  to  go 
in  extreme  dudgeon.) 

Liza  (drinking  in  his  emotion  like  nectar,  attd 
nagging  him  to  provoke  a  further  supply):  Stop, 
please.  (She  takes  ojf  her  jewels.)  Will  you 
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take  these  to  your  room  and  keep  them  safe? 

I  don’t  want  to  run  the  risk  of  their  being  miss¬ 
ing. 

Higgins  (furious):  Hand  them  over.  (She 
puts  them  into  his  hotids.)  If  these  belonged  to 
me  instead  of  to  the  jeweler,  I’d  ram  them 
down  your  ungrateful  throat.  (He  perfunctorily 
thrusts  them  into  his  pockets,  unconsciously  decor¬ 
ating  himself  U'ith  the  protruding  ends  of  the 
chains.) 

Liza  (taking  a  ring  off):  This  ring  isn’t  the 
jeweler’s:  it’s  the  one  you  bought  me  in  Bright¬ 
on.  I  don’t  want  it  now.  (Higgins  dashes  the 
ring  violently  into  the  fireplace,  and  turns  on  her 
so  threateningly  that  she  crouches  over  the  piano 
with  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  exclaims): 
Don’t  you  hit  me. 

Higgins:  Hit  you!  You  infamous  creature, 
how  dare  you  accuse  me  of  such  a  thing?  It  is 
you  who  have  hit  me.  You  have  wounded  me 
to  the  heart. 

Liza  (thrilling  with  hidden  joy):  I’m  glad. 
I’ve  got  a  little  of  my  own  back,  anyhow. 

Higgi.ns  (with  dignity,  in  his  finest  profession¬ 
al  style) :  You  have  caused  me  to  lose  my  tem¬ 
per:  a  thing  that  has  hardly  happened  to  me 
before.  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  more  to-night. 
1  am  going  to  bed. 

Liza  (pertly):  You’d  better  leave  a  note  for 
Mrs.  Pearce  about  the  coffee;  for  she  won’t  be 
told  by  me. 

Higgins  (formally):  Damn  Mrs.  Pearce; 
and  damn  the  coffee;  and  damn  you;  and  damn 
my  own  folly  in  having  lavished  hard-earned 
knowledge  and  the  treasure  of  my  regard  and 
intimacy  on  a  heartless  guttersnipe.  (He  goes 
out  with  impressive  decorum,  and  spoils  it  by 
slamming  the  door  savagely.) 

(Eliza  smiles  for  the  first  time;  expresses  her 
feelings  by  a  wild  pantomime  in  which  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Higgi.ns’s  exit  is  confused  with  her  awn 
triumph;  and  finally  goes  down  on  her  knees  on 
the  hearthrug  to  look  for  the  ring.) 

ACT  V 

Mrs.  Higgins’s  drawing-room.  She  is  at 
her  writing-table  as  before.  The  Parlor- 
M  AID  comes  in. 

The  Parlor  -  Maid  (at  the  door):  Mr. 
Henr>',  mam,  is  down-stairs  with  Colonel  Pick¬ 
ering. 

>1rs.  Higgins:  Well,  show  them  up. 

The  Parlor-Maid:  They’re  using  the  tele¬ 
phone,  mam.  Telephoning  to  the  police,  I 
think. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  VMiat! 

The  Parlor-Maid  (coming  farther  in  and 
lowering  her  voice):  Mr.  Henry  is  in  a  state, 
mam.  I  thought  I’d  better  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  If  you  had  told  me  that  Mr. 
Henry  was  not  in  a  state  it  would  have  been 


more  surprising.  Tell  them  to  come  up  when 
they’ve  finished  with  the  police.  I  suppose  he’s 
lost  something. 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Yes,  mam.  (Going.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Go  up-stairs  and  tell  Miss 
Doolittle  that  Mr.  Henry  and  the  Colonel  ate 
here.  Ask  her  not  to  come  down  till  I  send  for 
her. 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Yes,  mam. 

(Higgins  bursts  in.  He  is,  as  the  Parlor- 
Maid  has  said,  in  a  state.) 

Higgins:  Look  here,  mother:  here’s  a  con- 
foundeil  thing! 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Yes,  dear.  Good  morning. 
(He  checks  his  impatience  and  kisses  her,  while 
the  Parlor-Maid  goes  out.)  What  is  it? 

Higgi.ns:  Eliza’s  bolted. 

Mrs.  Higgins  (calmly  continuing  her  wri¬ 
ting):  You  must  have  frightened  her. 

Higgins:  Frightened  her!  Nonsense!  She 
was  left  last  night,  as  usual,  to  turn  out  the 
lights  and  all  that;  and  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
she  changed  her  clothes  and  went  right  off: 
her  bed  wasn’t  slept  in.  She  came  in  a  cab  for 
her  things  before  seven  this  morning;  and  that 
fool  Mrs.  Pearce  let  her  have  them  without 
telling  me  a  word  al)out  it.  What  am  I  to  do? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Do  without.  I’m  afraid, 
Henrj'.  The  girl  has  a  perfect  right  to  leave 
if  she  chooses. 

Higgins  (wandering  distractedly  across  the 
room):  But  I  can’t  find  anything.  I  don’t 
know  what  appointments  I’ve  got.  I’m — 
(Pickering  comes  in.  Mrs.  Higgins  puts 
down  her  pen  and  turns  away  from  the  writing- 
table.) 

Pickering  (shaking  hands):  Good  morning, 
Mrs.  Higgins.  Has  Henry  told  you?  (He  sits 
down  on  the  ottoman.) 

Higgins:  What  does  that  ass  of  an  inspect¬ 
or  say?  Have  you  offered  a  reward? 

Mrs.  Higgins  (rising  in  indignant  amaze¬ 
ment):  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have  set 
the  police  after  Eliza! 

Higgins:  Of  course.  What  are  the  police 
for?  What  else  could  we  do?  (He  sits  in  the 
Elizabethan  chair.) 

Pickering:  The  inspector  made  a  lot  of 
difficulties.  I  really  think  he  suspected  us  of 
some  improper  purpose. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Well,  of  course  he  did. 
What  right  have  you  to  go  to  the  police  and 
give  the  girl’s  name  as  if  she  were  a  thief,  or  a 
lost  umbrella,  or  something?  Really!  (She  sits 
down  again,  deeply  vexed.) 

Higgi.ns:  But  we  want  to  find  her. 

Pickering:  We  can’t  let  her  go  like  this, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Higgins.  What  were  we  to  do? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  You  have  no  more  sense, 
either  of  you,  than  two  children.  Why - 

(The  Parlor-Maid  comes  in  and  breaks  off 
the  conversation.) 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Mr.  Henry:  agentlemar 
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wants  to  see  you  very  particular.  He’s  been 
sent  on  from  Wimpole  Street. 

Higgins:  Oh,  bother!  I  can’t  see  any  one 
now.  Who  is  it? 

The  Parlor-Maid:  A  Mr.  Doolittle,  sir. 

Pickering:  Doolittle!  Do  you  mean  the 
dustman? 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Dustman!  Oh,  no,  sir: 
a  gentleman. 

Higgins  {springing  up  excitedly) :  By  George, 
Pick,  it’s  some  relative  of  hers  that  she’s  gone 
to.  Somebody  we  know  nothing  about.  {To 
the  Parlor-Maid.)  Send  him  up,  quick. 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Yes.  sir.  {She  goes.) 

Higgins  {eagerly,  going  to  his  mother):  Gen¬ 
teel  relatives!  Now  we  shall  hear  something. 
{He  sits  down  in  the  Chippendale  chair.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Do  you  know  any  of  her 
people? 

Pickering:  Only  her  father:  the  fellow  we 
told  you  al)out. 

The  Parlor-Maid  Mr.  Doo¬ 

little.  {She  withdraws.) 

(Doolittle  enters.  He  is  brilliantly  dressed 
in  a  new  fashionable  frock-coat,  with  white  waist¬ 
coat  and  gray  trousers.  A  flower  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  a  dazzling  silk  hat,  and  patent-leather  shoes 
complete  the  effect.  He  is  too  concerned  with  the 
business  he  has  come  on  to  notice  Mrs.  Higgins. 
He  walks  straight  to  Higgins,  and  accosts  him 
with  vehement  reproach.) 

Doouttle  {indicating  his  own  person):  See 
here!  Do  you  see  this?  You  done  this. 

Higgins:  Done  what,  man? 

Doolittle:  This,  I  tell  you.  Look  at  it. 
Look  at  this  hat.  Look  at  this  coat. 

Pickering:  Has  Eliza  been  buying  you 
clothes? 

Doolittle:  Eliza!  Not  she.  Not  half. 
Why  would  she  buy  me  clothes? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Doo¬ 
little.  Won’t  you  sit  down? 

Doolittle  {taken  aback  as  he  becomes  con¬ 
scious  that  he  has  forgotten  his  hostess) :  Asking 
your  pardon,  ma'am.  ‘  {He  approaches  her  and 
shakes  her  proffered  hand.)  Thank  you.  {He 
sits  down  on  the  ottoman,  on  Pickering’s  right.) 
I  am  that  full  of  what  has  happened  to  me  that 
1  can’t  think  of  anything  else. 

Higgins:  What  the  dickens  has  happened 
to  you? 

Doolittle:  I  shouldn’t  mind  if  it  had  only 
happened  to  me:  anything  might  happen  to 
anylxxly  and  nolnxly  to  blame  but  Providence, 
as  you  might  say.  But  this  is  something  that 
you  have  done  to  me:  yes.  you,  Henry  Higgins. 

Higgins:  Have  you  found  Eliza?  That’s 
the  point. 

Doolittle:  Have  you  lost  her? 

Higgins:  Yes. 

Doolittle:  You  have  all  the  luck,  you  have. 
I  ain’t  found  her;  but  she'll  find  me  quick 
enough  now  after  what  you  done  to  me. 


Mrs.  Higgins:  But  what  has  my  son  done 
to  you,  Mr.  Doolittle? 

Doouttle:  Done  to  me!  Ruined  me.  De¬ 
stroyed  my  happiness.  Tied  me  up  and  de¬ 
livered  me  into  the  hands  of  middle-class  mor¬ 
ality. 

Higgins  {rising  intolerantly  and  standing  over 
Doouttle):  You’re  raving.  You’re  drunk. 
You’re  mad.  I  gave  you  five  pounds.  After 
that  I  had  two  conversations  with  you,  at  half- 
a-crown  an  hour.  I’ve  never  seen  you  since. 

Doouttle:  Oh!  Drunk!  am  I?  Mad!  am 
I?  Tell  me  this:  Did  you  or  did  you  not  write 
a  letter  to  an  old  blighter  in  America  that  was 
giving  five  millions  to  found  Moral  Reform  So¬ 
cieties  all  over  the  world,  and  that  wanted  you 
to  invent  a  universal  language  for  him? 

Higgins:  What!  Ezra  D.  Wannafeller? 
He’s  dead.  {He  sits  down  again  carelessly.) 

Doouttle:  Yes:  he’s  dead;  and  I’m  done 
for.  Now  did  you  or  did  you  not  write  a  letter 
to  him  to  say  that  the  most  original  moralist  at 
present  in  England,  to  the  best  of  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  was  Alfred  Doolittle,  a  common  dustman? 

Higgins:  Oh,  after  your  last  visit  I  remem¬ 
ber  making  some  silly  joke  of  the  kind. 

Doolittle:  Ah!  You  may  well  call  it  a 
silly  joke.  It  put  the  lid  on  me  right  enough. 
Just  give  him  the  chance  he  wanted  to  show 
that  Americans  is  not  like  us:  that  they  recog¬ 
nize  and  respect  merit  in  every  class  of  life, 
however  humble.  Them  words  is  in  his  bloom¬ 
ing  will,  in  which,  Henry  Higgins,  thanks  to 
your  silly  joking,  he  leaves  me  a  share  in  his 
Pre-digest^  Cheese  Trust  worth  three  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  on  condition  that  I  lecture  for  his 
Wannafeller  Moral  Reform  World  League  as 
often  as  they  ask  me  up  to  six  times  a  year. 

Higgins:  The  devil  he  does!  Whew! 
{Brightening  suddenly.)  What  a  lark! 

Pickering:  A  safe  thing  for  you,  Doolittle. 
They  won’t  ask  you  twice. 

Doouttle:  It  ain’t  the  lecturing  I  mind. 
I’ll  lecture  them  blue  in  the  face,  I  will,  and 
not  turn  a  hair.  It’s  making  a  gentleman  of 
me  that  I  object  to.  Who  asked  him  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  me?  I  was  happy.  I  was  free. 
I  touched  pretty  nigh  everybody  for  money 
when  I  wanted  it,  same  as  I  touched  you,  Henry 
Higgins.  Now  I  am  worrited;  tied  neck  and 
heels;  and  everybody  touches  me  for  money. 
It’s  a  fine  thing  for  you,  says  my  solicitor.  Is 
it?  says  1.  You  mean  it’s  a  good  thing  for  you, 
I  says.  When  I  was  a  poor  man  and  had  a  so¬ 
licitor  once  when  they  found  a  pram  in  the 
dust-cart,  he  got  me  off,  and  got  shut  of  me 
and  got  me  shut  of  him  as  quick  as  he  could. 
Same  with  the  doctors:  used  to  shove  me  out 
of  the  hospital  before  I  could  hardly  stand  on 
my  legs,  and  nothing  to  pay.  Now  they  finds 
out  that  I’m  not  a  healthy  man  and  can’t  live 
unless  they  looks  after  me  twice  a  day.  In  the 
house  I’m  not  let  to  do  a  hand’s  turn  fur 
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myself :  somebody  else  must  do  it  and  touch  me 
for  it.  A  year  ago  I  hadn’t  a  relative  in  the 
world  except  two  or  three  that  wouldn’t  speak 
to  me.  Now  I’ve  fifty,  and  not  a  decent  week’s 
wages  among  the  lot  of  them.  I  have  to  live 
for  others  and  not  for  myself:  that’s  middle- 
class  morality.  You  talk  of  losing  Eliza.  Don’t 
you  be  anxious:  I  bet  she’s  on  my  door-step  by 
this — she  that  could  support  herself  easy  by 
selling  flowers  if  I  wasn’t  respectable.  .\nd  the 
next  one  to  touch  me  will  be  you,  Henr>'  Hig¬ 
gins.  I’ll  have  to  learn  to  s|x.‘ak  middle-class 
language  from  you,  instead  of  speaking  proper 
English.  That’s  where  you'll  come  in;  and  I 
daresay  that’s  what  you  done  it  for. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Doolittle, 
you  need  not  suffer  all  this  if  you  are  really  in 
earnest.  NolxKiy  can  force  you  to  accept  this 
bequest.  You  can  repudiate  it.  Isn’t  that  so. 
Colonel  Pickering? 

Pickkrixg:  I  believe  so. 

Doolittlf.  (softening  his  manner  in  deference 
to  her  sex):  That’s  the  tragedy  of  it,  ma’am. 
It’s  easy  to  say  chuck  it;  but  I  haven’t  the 
ner\-e.  Which  of  us  has?  We’re  all  intimi¬ 
dated.  Intimidated,  ma’am:  that’s  what  we 
are.  What  is  there  for  me  if  I  chuck  it  but  the 
workhouse  in  my  old  age?  I  have  to  dye  my 
hair  already  to  keep  my  job  as  a  dustman.  If 
I  was  one  of  the  deser\'ing  poor,  and  had  put 
by  a  bit,  I  could  chuck  it;  but  then  why  should 
I,  acause  the  deserving  poor  might  as  well  be 
millionaires  for  all  the  happiness  they  ever  has. 
They  don’t  know  what  happiness  is.  But  I,  as 
one  of  the  undeserv'ing  poor,  have  nothing  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  pauper’s  uniform  but  this 
here  blasted  three  thousand  a  year  that  shoves 
me  into  the  middle  class.  (Excuse  the  expres¬ 
sion,  ma’am:  you’d  use  it  yourself  if  you  had 
my  provocation.)  They’ve  got  you  every  way 
you  turn:  it’s  a  choice  between  the  .Skilly  of 
the  workhouse  and  the  Char  Bydis  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class;  and  I  haven’t  the  ner\-e  for  the  work- 
house.  Intimidated:  that’s  what  I  am.  Broke. 
Bought  up.  Happier  men  than  me  will  call  for 
my  dust,  and  touch  me  for  their  tip;  and  I'll 
look  on  helpless,  and  envy  them.  .\nd  that’s 
what  your  son  has  brought  me  to.  (He  is  over¬ 
come  by  emotion.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Well,  I’m  verj’  glad  you’re 
not  going  to  do  anything  foolish,  Mr.  Doolittle. 
For  this  solves  the  problem  of  Eliza’s  future. 
You  can  provide  for  her  now. 

Doolittle  (u'ith  melancholy  resignation): 
Yes,  ma’am:  I’m  expected  to  provide  for  every 
one  now,  out  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

HiGGlss  (jumping  up):  Nonsense!  He  can’t 
provide  for  her.  He  sha’n’t  provide  for  her. 
She  doesn’t  belong  to  him.  I  paid  him  five 
pounds  for  her.  Doolittle:  either  you’re  an 
honest  man  or  a  rogue. 

Doolittle  (tolerantly):  A  little  of  both, 
Henry;  like  the  rest  of  us,  a  little  of  both. 


Higgins:  Well,  you  took  that  money  for  the 
girl:  and  you  have  no  right  to  take  her  as  well. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Henry:  don’t  be  absurd.  If 
you  want  to  know  where  Eliza  is,  she  is  up¬ 
stairs. 

Higgins  (dwwscd) :  Up-stairs!!!  Then  I  shall 
jolly  soon  fetch  her  down-stairs.  (He  makes 
resolutely  for  the  door.) 

Mrs.  Higgins  (rising  and  following  him): 
Be  quiet,  Henry.  Sit  down. 

Higglns:  I - 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Sit  down,  dear;  and  listen 
to  me. 

Higgins:  Oh,  very'  well,  very  well,  very 
well.  (He  throws  himself  ungraciously  on  the 
ottoman,  with  his  face  toward  the  windows.)  But 
I  think  you  might  have  told  us  this  half  an 
hour  ago. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Eliza  came  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.  She  pa.sse«l  the  night  partly  walking  about 
in  a  rage,  jiartly  trying  to  throw  herself  into 
the  river  and  Ireing  afraid  to,  and  partly  in  the 
Carlton  Hotel.  She  told  me  of  the  brutal  way 
you  two  treated  her. 

Higgins  (bounding  up  again):  What! 

Pickering  (rising  also):  My  dear  Mrs.  Hig¬ 
gins,  she’s  been  telling  you  stories.  We  didn’t 
treat  her  brutally.  We  hardly  said  a  word  to 
her;  and  we  parted  on  particularly  good  terms. 

on  Higgins.)  Higgins:  did  you  bully 
her  after  I  went  to  bed? 

Higgins:  Just  the  other  way  al>out.  She 
threw  my  slippers  in  my  face.  She  behaved  in 
the  most  outrageous  way.  I  never  gave  her 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  slippers  came 
bang  into  my  face  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room— before  I  had  uttered  a  word.  And  she 
used  perfectly  awful  language. 

Pickering  (astonished):  But  why?  What 
did  we  do  to  her? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  I  think  I  know  pretty  well 
what  you  did.  The  girl  is  naturally  rather  af¬ 
fectionate,  I  think.  Is  she  not,  Mr.  Doolittle? 

Doolittle:  V’ery  tender-hearted,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Just  so.  She  had  become 
attached  to  you  both.  She  workeil  very  hard 
for  you,  Henry!  I  don’t  think  you  quite  realize 
what  anything  in  the  nature  of  brain-work 
means  to  a  girl  like  that.  Well,  it  seems  that 
when  the  great  day  of  trial  came,  and  she  did 
this  wonderful  thing  for  you  without  making  a 
single  mistake,  you  two  sat  there  and  never 
said  a  word  to  her,  but  talked  together  of  how 
glad  you  were  that  it  was  all  over  and  how  you 
had  lieen  Ixired  with  the  whole  thing.  .\nd 
then  you  were  surprised  because  she  threw  your 
slippers  at  you!  I  should  have  thrown  the  fire- 
irons  at  you. 

Higgins:  We  said  nothing  except  that  v.e 
were  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed.  Did  we. 
Pick? 

Pickering  (shrugging  his  shoulders):  That 
was  all. 
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Mrs.  Higgiks:  Ask  Miss  Doolittle  to  come 
down,  please. 

The  Parlor-Maid:  Yes,  mam.  {She  goes 
otU.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Now,  Henry:  be  good. 

Higgins:  I  am  behaving  myself  perfectly. 

Pickering:  He  is  doing  his  best,  Mrs.  Hig¬ 
gins. 

(A  pause.  Higgins  throws  back  his  head; 
stretches  out  his  legs;  and  begins  to  whistle.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Henry,  dearest,  you  don’t 
look  at  all  nice  in  that  attitude. 

Higgins  {pulling  himself  together) :  I  was  not 
trying  to  look  nice,  mother. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  It  doesn’t  matter,  dear.  I 
only  wanted  to  make  you  speak. 

Higgins:  Why? 
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Mrs.  Higgins:  Because  you  can’t  speak 
and  whistle  at  the  same  time. 

(Higgins  groans.  Another  very  trying  pause.) 

Higgins  {springing  up,  out  of  patience)'. 
Where  the  devil  is  that  girl?  Are  we  to  wait 
here  all  day? 

(Eliza  enters,  sunny,  self-possessed,  and  giving 
a  staggeringly  convUuing  exhibition  of  ease  of 
manner.  She  carries  a  little  work-basket  and  is 
very  much  at  home.  Pickering  is  too  much  taken 
aback  to  rise.) 

Liza:  How  do  you  do,  Professor  Higgins? 
.\re  you  quite  well? 

Higgins  (f//o/t/«g):  .Ami —  {He  can  say  no 
more.) 

Liza:  But  of  course  you  are:  you  are  never 
ill.  So  glad  to  see  you  again,  Colonel  Picker¬ 
ing.  {lie  rises  hastily;  and  they  shake  hands.) 
Quite  chilly  this  morning,  isn’t  it?  {She  sits 
down  at  his  left.  He  sits  beside  her.) 

Higgins:  Don’t  you  dare  try  this  game  on 
me.  I  taught  it  to  you;  and  it  doesn’t  take  me 
in.  Get  up  and  come  home;  and  don’t  be  a 
fool. 

(Eliza  takes  a  piece  of  needlework  from  her 
basket,  and  begins  to  stitch  at  it,  without  taking 
the  least  notice  of  this  outburst.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  V’ery  nicely  put,  indeerl, 
Henrj*.  No  woman  could  resist  such  an  invi¬ 
tation. 

Higgins:  You  let  her  alone,  mother.  Let 
her  speak  for  herself.  You  will  jolly  soon  see 
whether  she  has  an  idea  that  I  haven’t  put  into 
her  head  or  a  word  that  I  haven’t  put  into  her 
mouth.  I  tell  you  I  have  created  this  thing 
out  of  the  squashed  cabbage-leaves  of  Covent 
Garden;  and  now  she  pretends  to  play  the  fine 
lady  with  me. 

Mrs.  Higgins  {placidly):  Yes,  dear;  but 
you'll  sit  down,  won’t  you? 

(Higgins  sits  down  again,  savagely.) 

Liza  {to  Pickeri.Ng,  taking  no  apparent  notice 
of  Higgins,  and  working  away  deftly) :  Will  you 
drop  me  altogether  now  that  the  experiment  is 
over.  Colonel  Pickering? 

Pickeri.ng:  Oh,  don’t.  You  mustn’t  think 
of  it  as  an  experiment.  It  shocks  me,  somehow. 

Liza:  Oh,  I’m  only  a  squashed  cabbage- 
leaf — 

Pickering  {impulsively):  No. 

Liza  {continuing  quietly): — ^but  I  owe  so  much 
to  you  that  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  you 
forgot  me. 

Pickering:  It’s  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 
Miss  Doolittle. 

Liza:  It’s  not  because  you  paid  for  my  dress¬ 
es.  I  know  you  are  generous  to  everylxxly  with 
money.  But  it  was  from  you  that  I  really 
learned  nice  manners;  and  that  is  what  makes 
one  a  lady,  isn’t  it?  You  see  it  was  so  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  me  with  the  example  of  Professor  Hig¬ 
gins  always  before  me.  I  was  brought  up  to  be 
just  like  him,  unable  to  control  myself,  and 


using  bad  language  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion.  And  I  should  never  have  known  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  didn’t  behave  like  that  if 
you  hadn’t  lx*en  there. 

Higgins:  Well!! 

Pickering:  Oh,  that’s  only  his  way,  you 
know.  He  doesn’t  mean  it. 

Liza:  Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  it  either,  when  I 
was  a  llower  girl.  It  was  only  my  way.  But 
you  see  I  did  it;  and  that’s  what  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  after  all. 

Pickering:  No  doubt.  Still,  he  taught  you 
to  speak;  and  I  couldn’t  have  done  that,  you 
know. 

Liza  {trivially):  Of  course:  that  is  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

Higgins:  Damnation! 

Liza  {continuing) :  It  was  just  like  learning 
to  dance  in  the  fashionable  way:  there  was 
nothing  more  than  that  in  it.  But  do  you  know 
what  began  my  real  education? 

Pickering:  What? 

Liza  {stopping  her  work  for  a  moment) :  Your 
calling  me  Miss  Doolittle  that  day  when  I  first 
came  to  Wimpole  Street.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  self-respect  for  me.  {She  resumes  her 
stitching.)  And  there  were  a  hundred  little 
things  you  never  noticed,  because  they  came 
naturally  to  you.  Things  about  standing  up 
and  taking  off  your  hat  and  opening  doors - 

Pickering:  Oh,  that  was  nothing. 

Liza:  Yes:  things  that  showed  you  thought 
and  felt  about  me  as  if  I  were  something  better 
than  a  scullery-maid;  though  of  course  I  know 
you  would  have  been  just  the  same  to  a  scul¬ 
lery-maid  if  she  had  been  let  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  You  never  took  off  your  boots  in  the 
dining-room  when  I  w-as  there. 

Pickering:  You  mustn’t  mind  that.  Hig¬ 
gins  takes  off  his  boots  all  over  the  place. 

Liza:  I  know.  I  am  not  blaming  him.  It 
is  his  way,  isn’t  it?  But  it  made  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  to  me  that  you  didn’t  do  it.  You  see, 
really  and  truly,  apart  from  the  things  any  one 
can  pick  up  (the  dressing  and  proper  Aay  of 
speaking,  and  so  on),  the  difference  between  a 
lady  and  a  flower  girl  is  not  how  she  behaves, 
but  how  she’s  treated.  I  shall  always  be  a 
flower  girl  to  Professor  Higgins,  because  he  al¬ 
ways  treats  me  as  a  flower  girl,  and  always  will; 
but  I  know  I  can  be  a  lady  to  you,  because  you 
always  treat  me  as  a  lady,  and  always  will. 

Mrs.  H1C.GINS:  Please  don’t  grind  your 
teeth,  Henry. 

Pickering:  Well,  this  is  really  very  nice  of 
you.  Miss  Doolittle. 

Liza:  I  should  like  you  to  call  me  Eliza, 
now,  if  you  would. 

Pickering:  Thank  you.  Fdiza,  of  course. 

Liza:  And  I  should  like  Professor  Higgins 
to  call  me  Miss  Doolittle. 

Higgins:  I’ll  see  you  damned  first. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Henry!  Henry! 
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Pickering  {laughing) :  Why  don’t  you  slang 
back  at  him?  Don’t  stand  it.  It  would  do  him 
a  lot  of  good. 

Liza:  I  can’t.  I  could  have  done  it  once; 
but  now  I  can’t  go  back  to  it.  Last  night,  when 
I  was  wandering  about,  a  girl  spoke  to  me;  and 
I  tried  to  get  back  into  the  old  way  with  her; 
but  it  was  no  use.  You  told  me,  you  know, 
that  when  a  child  is  brought  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  it  picks  up  the  language  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  forgets  its  own.  W'ell,  I  am  a  child  in  your 
country.  I  have  forgotten  my  own  language, 
and  can  speak  nothing  but  yours.  That’s  the 
real  break-off  with  the  comer  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Leaving  Wimpole  Street  ffnishes  it. 

Pickering  {much  alarmed)’.  Oh!  but  you’re 
coming  back  to  Wimpole  Street,  aren’t  you? 
You’ll  forgive  Higgins? 

Higgins  {rising):  Forgive!  Will  she,  by 
George!  Let  her  go.  Let  her  find  out  how  she 
can  get  on  without  us.  She  will  relapse  into 
the  gutter  in  three  weeks  without  me  at  her 
elbow. 

(Doouttle  appears  at  the  center  window. 
With  a  look  oj  dignified  reproach  at  Higgins,  he 
comes  slowly  and  silently  to  his  daughter,  who, 
with  her  back  to  the  window,  is  unconscious  of  his 
approach. 

Pickering:  He’s  incorrigible,  Eliza.  You 
won’t  relapse,  will  you? 

Liza:  No:  not  now.  Never  again.  I  have 
learned  my  lesson.  I  don’t  believe  I  could  utter 
one  of  the  old  sounds  if  I  tried.  (Doouttle 
touches  her  on  her  left  shoulder.  She  drops  her 
work,  losing  her  self-possession  utterly  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  her  father's  splendor.)  A-a-a-a-a-ah-ow- 
ooh! 

Higgins  {with  a  crow  of  triumph) :  Aha!  Just 
so.  A-a-a-a-ahowooh!  A-a-a-a-ahowooh!  A-a- 
a-a-ahowooh!  Victory!  Victory!  {He  throws 
himself  on  the  divan,  folding  his  arms,  and  sprad¬ 
dling  arrogantly.) 

Doouttle:  Can  you  blame  the  girl?  Don’t 
look  at  me  like  that,  Eliza.  It  ain’t  my  fault. 
I’ve  come  into  some  money. 

Liza:  You  must  have  touched  a  millionaire 
this  time,  dad. 

Doouttle:  I  have.  •  But  I’m  dressed  some¬ 
thing  special  to-day.  I’m  going  to  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square.  Your  stepmother  is  going  to 
marry  me. 

Liza  {angrily):  You’re  going  to  let  yourself 
down  to  marry  that  low,  common  woman! 

Pickering  {quietly):  He  ought  to,  Eliza. 
{To  Doouttle.)  Why  has  she  changed  her 
mind? 

Doouttle  {sadly):  Intimidated,  Governor. 
Intimidated.  Middle-class  morality  claims  its 
victim.  Won’t  you  put  on  your  hat,  Liza,  and 
come  and  see  me  turned  off? 

Liza:  If  the  colonel  says  I  must,  I — I’ll  {al¬ 
most  sobbing)  I’ll  demean  myself.  And  get  in¬ 
sulted  for  my  pains,  like  enough. 


Doouttle:  Don’t  be  afraid:  She  never 
comes  to  words  with  any  one  now,  poor  woman! 
Respectability  has  broke  all  the  spirit  out  of 
her. 

Pickering  {squeezing  Euza’s  elbow  gently): 
Be  kind  to  them,  Eliza.  Make  the  best  of  it. 

Liza  {forcing  a  little  smile  for  him  through  her 
vexation):  Oh,  well,  just  to  show  there’s  no  ill- 
feeling.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  moment.  {She  goes 
out.) 

Doouttle  {sitting  down  beside  Pickering): 

I  feel  uncommon  nervous  about  the  ceremony. 
Colonel.  I  wish  you’d  come  and  see  me  through 
it. 

Pickering:  But  you’ve  been  through  it  be¬ 
fore,  man.  You  were  married  to  Eliza’s  mother. 

Doouttle:  Who  told  you  that.  Colonel? 

Pickering:  Well,  nobody  told  me,  but  I 
concluded — naturally - 

Doouttle:  No:  that  ain’t  the  natural  way. 
Colonel:  it’s  only  the  middle-class  way.  My 
way  was  always  the  undeserving  way.  But 
don’t  say  nothing  to  Eliza.  She  don’t  know:  I 
always  had  a  delicacy  about  telling  her. 

Pickering:  Quite  right.  We’ll  leave  it  so, 
if  you  don’t  mind. 

Doouttle:  And  you’ll  come  to  the  church. 
Colonel,  and  put  me  through  straight? 

Pickering:  With  pleasure.  As  far  as  a 
bachelor  can. 

Mrs.  Higgins:  May  I  come,  Mr.  Doolit¬ 
tle?  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  miss  your  wed¬ 
ding. 

Doouttle:  I  should  be  honored  by  your 
condescension,  ma’am;  and  my  poor  old  woman 
would  take  it  as  a  trenienjous  compliment. 
She’s  been  very  low,  thinking  of  the  happy  days 
that  are  no  more. 

Mrs.  Higgins  {rising):  I’ll  order  the  car¬ 
riage  and  get  ready.  {The  men  rise,  except  Hig¬ 
gins.)  I  sha’n’t  be  mor^  than  fifteen  minutes. 
{As  she  goes  to  the  door  Eliza  comes  in,  hatted 
and  buttoning  her  gloves.)  I’m  going  to  the 
church  to  see  your  father  married,  Eliza.  You 
had  better  come  in  the  brougham  with  me. 
Colonel  Pickering  can  go  on  with  the  bride¬ 
groom. 

(Mrs.  Higgins  goes  out.  Eliza  comes  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  between  the  center  window  and 
the  ottoman.  Pickering  joins  her.) 

Doouttle:  Bridegroom!  What  a  word!  It 
makes  a  man  realize  his  position  somehow.  {He 
takes  up  his  hat  and  goes  toward  the  door.) 

Pickering:  Before  I  go,  Eliza,  do  forgive 
him  and  come  back  to  us. 

Liza:  I  don’t  think  papa  would  allow  me. 
Would  you,  dad? 

Doolittle  {sad  but  magnanimous):  They 
played  you  off  very  cunning,  Eliza,  them  two 
sportsmen.  If  it  had  been  only  one  of  them, 
you  could  have  nailed  him.  But  you  see,  there 
was  two;  and  one  of  them  chaperoned  the 
other,  as  you  might  say.  {To  Pickering.)  It 
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was  artful  of  you,  Colonel;  but  I  bear  no  malice: 
I  should  have  done  the  same  myself.  I  beert 
the  victim  of  one  woman  after  another  all  my 
life;  and  I  don’t  grudge  you  two  getting  the 
better  of  Eliza.  I  sha’n’t  interfere.  It’s  time 
for  us  to  go,  Colonel.  So  long,  Henrj’.  See 
you  in  St.  George’s,  Eliza.  {He  goes  out.) 

Pickering  {coaxing) :  Do  stay  with  us,  Eliza. 
{He  follows  Doolittle.) 

(Eliza  goes  out  on  the  balcony  to  avoid  being 
alone  with  Higgins.  He  rises  and  joins  her 
there.  She  immediately  comes  back  into  the  room 
and  makes  for  the  door;  but  he  goes  along  the  bal¬ 
cony  quickly  and  gets  his  back  to  the  door  before 
she  reaches  it.) 

Higgins:  Well,  Eliza,  you’ve  had  a  bit  of 
your  own  back,  as  you  call  it.  Have  you  had 
enough?  And  are  you  going  to  be  reasonable? 
Or  do  you  want  any  more? 

Liza:  You  want  me  back  only  to  pick  up 
your  slippers  and  put  up  with  your  tempers  and 
fetch  and  carry  for  you. 

Higgins:  I  haven’t  said  I  wanted  you  back 
at  all. 

Liza:  Oh,  indeed.  Then  what  are  we  talk¬ 
ing  about? 

Higgins:  About  you,  not  about  me.  If  you 
come  back  I  shall  treat  you  just  as  I  have  al¬ 
ways  treated  you.  I  can’t  change  my  nature; 
and  I  don’t  intend  to  change  my  manners.  My 
manners  are  exactly  the  same  as  Colonel  Pick¬ 
ering’s. 

Liza:  That’s  not  true.  He  treats  a  flower 
girl  as  if  she  was  a  duchess. 

Higgins:  And  I  treat  a  duchess  as  if  she 
was  a  flower  girl. 

Liza:  I  see.  {She  turns  away  composedly, 
and  sits  on  the  ottoman,  facing  the  window.)  The 
same  to  everybody. 

Higgins:  Just  so. 

Liza:  Like  father. 

Higgins  {grinning,  a  little  taken  down): 
Without  accepting  the  comparison  at  all  points, 
Eliza,  it’s  quite  true  that  your  father  is  not  a 
snob,  and  that  he  will  be  quite  at  home  in  any 
station  of  life  to  which  his  eccentric  destiny 
may  call  him.  {Seriously.)  The  great  secret, 
Eliza,  is  not  having  bad  manners  or  good 
manners  or  any  other  particular  sort  of  man¬ 
ners,  but  having  the  same  manner  for  all  hu¬ 
man  souls:  in  short,  behaving  as  if  we  were 
in  Heaven,  where  there  are  no  third-class  car¬ 
riages.  and  one  soul  is  as  good  as  another. 

Liza:  .Amen.  You  are  a  bom  preacher. 

Higgins  {irritated):  The  question  is  not 
whether  I  treat  you  rudely,  but  whether  you 
ever  heard  me  treat  any  one  else  better. 

Liza  {with  sudden  sincerity):  I  don’t  care 
how  you  treat  me.  I  don’t  mind  your  swearing 
at  me.  I  don’t  mind  a  black  eye:  I’ve  had  one 
before  this.  But — {standing  up  and  facing 
him) — I  won’t  be  passed  over. 

Higgins:  Then  get  out  of  my  way;  for  I 


won’t  stop  for  you.  You  talk  about  me  as  if  I 
were  a  motor-bus. 

Liza:  So  you  are  a  motor-bus:  all  bounce 
and  go,  and  no  consideration  for  any  one.  But 
I  can  do  without  you:  don’t  think  I  can’t. 

Higgins:  I  know  you  can.  I  told  you  you 
could. 

Liza  {wounded,  getting  away  from  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ottoman  with  her  face  to  the 
hearth):  I  know  you  did,  you  brute.  You 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

Higgins:  Liar! 

Liza:  Thank  you.  {She  sits  down  with  dig¬ 
nity.) 

Higgins:  You  never  asked  yourself,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  whether  I  could  do  without  you. 

Liza  {earnestly):  Don’t  you  try  to  get  round 
me.  You’ll  have  to  do  without  me. 

Higgins  {arrogant):  I  can  do  without  any¬ 
body.  I  have  my  own  soul:  my  own  spark  of 
divine  fire.  But — {unth  sudden  humility) — I 
shall  miss  you,  Eliza.  {He  sits  down  near  her 
on  the  ottoman.)  I  have  learned  something  from 
your  idiotic  notions:  I  confess  that  humbly  and 
gratefully.  .And  I  have  grown  accustomed  to 
your  voice  and  appearance.  I  like  them,  rather. 

Liza:  Well,  you  have  both  of  them  on  your 
gramaphone  and  in  your  book  of  photographs. 
When  you  feel  lonely  without  me,  you  can  turn 
the  machine  on.  It’s  got  no  feelings  to  hurt. 

Higgins:  I  can’t  turn  your  soul  on.  Leave 
me  those  feelings;  and  you  can  take  away  the 
voice  and  the  face.  They  are  not  you. 

Liza:  Oh,  you  are  a  devil.  You  can  twist 
the  heart  in  a  girl  as  easy  as  some  could  twist 
her  arms  to  hurt  her.  Mrs.  Pearce  warned  me. 
Time  and  time  again  she  has  wanted  to-  leave 
you;  and  you  always  got  her  at  the  last  minute. 
And  you  don’t  care  a  bit  for  her.  And  you 
don’t  care  a  bit  for  me. 

Higgins:  I  care  for  life,  for  humanity;  and 
you  are  a  part  of  it  that  has  come  my  way  and 
been  built  into  my  house.  What  more  can  you 
or  any  one  ask? 

Liza:  I  won’t  care  for  anybody  that  doesn’t 
care  for  me. 

Higgins:  Commercial  principles,  Eliza. 

Like — {reproducing  her  Covent  Garden  pronun¬ 
ciation  with  professional  exactness) — s’yollin 
voylets  (selling  violets),  isn’t  it? 

Liza:  Don’t  sneer  at  me.  It’s  mean  to  sneer 
at  me. 

Higgins:  I  have  never  sneered  in  my  life. 
Sneering  doesn’t  become  either  the  human  face 
or  the  human  soul.  I  am  expressing  my  right¬ 
eous  contempt  for  commercisilism.  I  don’t  and 
won’t  trade  in  affection.  You  call  me  a  brute 
because  you  couldn’t  buy  a  claim  on  me  by 
fetching  my  slippers  and  finding  my  spectacles. 
You  were  a  fool:  I  think  a  woman  fetching  a 
man’s  slippers  is  a  disgusting  sight;  did  I  ever 
fetch  your  slippers?  I  think  a  good  deal  more 
of  you  for  throwing  them  in  my  face.  No  use 
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slaving  for  me  and  then  saying  you  want  to  be 
cared  for:  who  cares  for  a  slave?  If  you  come 
back,  come  back  for  the  sake  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship;  for  you’ll  get  nothing  else.  You’ve  had  a 
thousand  times  as  much  out  of  me  as  I  have 
out  of  you;  and  if  you  dare  to  set  up  your  little 
dog’s  tricks  of  fetching  and  carrying  slippers 
against  my  creation  of  a  Duchess  Eliza,  I’ll 
slam  the  door  in  your  silly  face. 

Liza:  What  did  you  do  it  for  if  you  didn’t 
care  for  me? 

Higgins  {heartily) :  Why,  because  it  was  my 
job. 

Liza:  You  never  thought  of  the  trouble  it 
would  make  for  me. 

Higgins:  Would  the  world  ever  have  been 
made  if  its  maker  had  been  afraid  of  making 
trouble?  Making  life  means  making  trouble. 
There’s  only  one  way  of  escaping  trouble;  and 
that’s  killing  things.  Cowards,  you  notice,  are 
always  shrieking  to  have  troublesome  people 
killed. 

Liza:  I’m  no  preacher:  I  don’t  notice  things 
like  that.  I  notice  that  you  don’t  notice  me. 

Higgins  (jumping  up  and  walking  about  in¬ 
tolerantly):  Eliza:  .you’re  an  idiot.  I  waste 
the  treasures  of  my  Miltonic  mind  by  spreading 
them  before  you.  Once  for  all,  understand  that 
I  go  my  way  and  do  my  work  without  caring 
twopence  what  happens  to  either  of  us.  I  am 
not  intimidated,  like  your  father  and  stepmoth¬ 
er.  So  you  can  come  back  or  go  to  the  devil: 
which  you  please. 

Liza:  V^at  am  I  to  come  back  for? 

Higgins  (bouncing  up  on  his  knees  on  the  otto¬ 
man  and  leaning  over  it  to  her) :  For  the  fun  of 
it.  That’s  why  I  took  you  on. 

Liza  (with  averted  face) :  And  you  may  throw 
me  out  to-morrow  if  I  don’t  do  everything  you 
want  me  to? 

Higgins:  Yes;  and  you  may  walk  out  to¬ 
morrow  if  I  don’t  do  everything  you  want  me  to. 

Liza:  And  live  with  my  stepmother? 

Higgins:  Yes,  or  sell  flowers.  * 

Liza:  Oh!  If  I  only  could  go  back  to  my 
flower  basket!  I  should  be  independent  of  both 
you  and  father  and  all  the  world!  Why  did 
you  take  my  independence  from  me?  Why  did 
I  give  it  up?  I’m  a  slave  now,  for  all  ftiy  fine 
clothes. 

Higgins:  Not  a  bit.  I’ll  adopt  you  as  my 
daughter  and  settle  money  on  you  if  you  like. 
'Or  would  you  rather  marry  Pickering? 

Liza  (looking  fiercely  round  at  him):  I 
wouldn’t  marry  you  if  you  asked  me;  and  you’re 
nearer  my  age  than  what  he  is. 

Higgins  (gently):  Than  he  is:  not  “than 
what  he  is.” 

Liza  (losing  her  temper  and  rising):  I’ll  talk 
as  I  like.  You’re  not  my  teacher  now. 

Higgins  (reflectively):  I  don’t  suppose  Pick¬ 
ering  would,  though.  He’s  as  confirmed  an  old 
bachelor  as  I  am. 


Liza:  That’s  not  what  I  want;  and  don’t 
you  think  it.  I’ve  always  had  chaps  enough 
wanting  me  that  way.  F reddy  Hill  writes  to  me 
twice  and  three  times  a  day,  sheets  and  sheets. 

Higgins  (disagreeably  surprised):  Curse  his 
impudence!  (He  recoils  and  finds  himself  sitting 
on  his  heels.) 

Liza:  He  has  a  right  to  if  he  likes,  poor  lad. 
And  he  does  love  me. 

Higgins  (getting  of  the  ottoman):  You  have 
no  right  to  encourage  him. 

Liza:  Every  girl  has  a  right  to  be  Joved. 

Higgins:  \^at!  By  fools  like  that? 

Liza:  Freddy’s  not  a  fool.  And  if  he’s  weak 
and  poor  and  wants  me,  maybe  he’d  make  me 
happier  than  my  betters  that  bully  me  and 
don’t  want  me. 

Higgins:  Can  he  make  anything  of  you? 
That’s  the  point. 

Liza;  Perhaps  I  could  make  something  of 
him.  But  I  never  thought  of  us  making  any¬ 
thing  of  one  another;  and  you  never  think  of 
anything  else.  I  only  want  to  be  natural. 

Higgins:  In  short,  you  want  me  to  be  as  in¬ 
fatuated  about  you  as  Freddy?  Is  that  it? 

Liza:  No,  I  don’t.  That’s  not  the  sort  of 
feeling  I  want  from  you.  And  don’t  you  be  too 
sure  of  yourself  or  of  me.  I  could  have  been 
a  bad  girl  if  I’d  liked.  I’ve  seen  more  of  some 
things  than  you,  for  all  your  learning.  Girls 
like  me  can  drag  gentlemen  down  to  make  love 
to  them  easy  enough.  And  they  wish  each 
other  dead  the  next  minute. 

Higgins:  Of  course  they  do.  Then  what  in 
thunder  are  we  quarreling  about? 

Liza  (much  troubled):  I  want  a  little  kind¬ 
ness.  I  know  I’m  a  common,  ignorant  girl,  and 
you  a  book-learned  gentleman;  but  I’m  not  dirt 
under  your  feet.  What  I  done — (correcting  her¬ 
self) — what  I  did  was  not  for  the  dresses  and 
the  taxis:  I  did  it  because  we  were  pleasant  to¬ 
gether  and  I  come — came — to  care  for  you :  not 
to  want  you  to  make  love  to  me,  and  not  for¬ 
getting  the  difference  between  us,  but  more 
friendly  like. 

Higgins:  Well,  of  course.  That’s  just  how 
I  feel.  And  how  Pickering  feels.  Eliza:  you’re 
a  fool. 

Liza:  That’s  not  a  proper  answer  to  give 
me.  (She  sinks  on  the  chair  at  the  writing-table 
in  tears.) 

Higgins:  It’s  all  you’ll  get  until  you  stop 
being  a  common  idiot.  If  you’re  going  to  be  a 
lady,  you’ll  have  to  give  up  feeling  negl^ted  if 
the  men  you  know  don’t  spend  half  their  lime 
sniveling  over  you  and  the  other  half  giving  you 
black  eyes.  If  you  can’t  stand  the  coldness  of 
my  sort  of  life,  and  the  strain  of  it,  go  back  to 
the  gutter.  Work  till  you  are  more  a  brute 
than  a  human  being;  and  then  cuddle  and 
squabble  and  drink  till  you  fall  asleep.  Oh,  it’s 
a  fine  life,  the  life  of  the  gutter.  It’s  real;  it’s 
warm;  it’s  violent;  you  can  feel  it  through  the 
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thickest  skin;  you  can  taste  it  and  smell  it  with¬ 
out  any  training  or  any  work.  Not  like  Science 
and  Literature  and  Classical  Music  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Art.  You  find  me  cold,  unfeeling,  sel¬ 
fish,  don’t  you?  Very  well:  be  off  with  you  to 
the  sort  of  people  you  like.  Marry  some  senti¬ 
mental  hog  or  other  with  lots  of  money,  and  a 
thick  pair  of  lips  to  kiss  you  with  and  a  thick 
pair  of  boots  to  kick  you  with.  If  you  can’t  ap¬ 
preciate  what  you’ve  got,  you’d  better  get  what 
you  can  appreciate. 

Liza  {desperate) :  Oh,  you  are  a  cruel  tyrant. 

I  can’t  talk  to  you:  you  turn  everything  against 
me;  I’m  always  in  the  wrong.  But  you  know 
ver>’  well  all  the  time  that  you’re  nothing  but 
a  bully.  You  know  I  can’t  go  back  to  the  gut¬ 
ter,  as  you  call  it,  and  that  I  have  no  real  friends 
in  the  world  but  you  and  the  colonel.  You 
know  well  I  couldn’t  bear  to  live  with  a  low, 
common  man  after  you  two;  and  it’s  wicked 
and  cruel  of  you  to  insult  me  by  pretending 
I  could.  You  think  I  must  go  back  to  Wim- 
pole  Street  because  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go 
but  father’s.  But  don’t  you  be  too  sure  that 
you  have  me  under  your  feet  to  be  trampled  on 
and  talked  down.  I’ll  marry  Freddy,  I  will,  as 
soon  as  he’s  able  to  support  me. 

Higgins  {sitting  dovm  beside  her):  Rubbish! 
You  shall  marry  an  ambassador.  You  shall 
marr>’  the  Governor-General  of  India  or  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  somebody  who 
wants  a  deputy-queen.  I’m  not  going  to  have 
my  masterpiece  thrown  away  on  Freddy. 

Liza:  You  think  I  like  you  to  say  that.  But 
I  haven’t  forgot  what  you  said  a  moment  ago; 
and  I  won’t  be  coaxed  round  as  if  I  was  a  baby 
or  a  puppy.  If  I  can’t  have  kindness,  I’ll  have 
independence. 

Higgins:  Independence?  That’s  middle- 
class  blasphemy.  We  are  all  dependent  on  one 
another,  every  soul  of  us  on  earth. 

Liza  {rising  determinedly):  I’ll  let  you  see 
whether  I’m  dependent  on  you.  If  you  can 
preach.  I  can  teach.  I’ll  go  and  be  a  teacher. 

Higgins:  W'hat’ll  you-  teach,  in  Heaven’s 
name? 

Liza:  W'hat  you  taught  me.  I’ll  teach  pho¬ 
netics. 

Higglns:  Ha!  ha!  Ha! 

Liza:  I’ll  offer  myself  as  an  assistant  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nepean. 

Higgins  (mi«g  t»  a /ury):  W’hat!  That  im¬ 
postor!  That  humbug!  That  toadying  ignor¬ 
amus!  Teach  him  my  methods!  My  discover¬ 
ies!  You  take  one  step  in  his  direction  and  I’ll 
wring  your  neck.  {He  lays  hands  on  her.)  Do 
you  hear? 

Liza  {defiantly  non-resistant):  W’ring  away. 
W’hat  do  I  care?  I  knew  you  would  strike  me 
some  day.  {He  lets  her  go,  stamping  with  rage 
at  having  forgotten  himself,  and  recoils  so  hastily 
that  he  stumbles  back  into  his  seat  on  the  ottoman.) 
Aha!  Now  I  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  W'hat 


a  fool  I  was  not  to  think  of  it  before!  You  can’t 
take  away  the  knowledge  you  gave  me.  You 
said  I  had  a  finer  ear  than  you.  And  I  can  be 
civil  and  kind  to  people,  which  is  more  than 
you  can.  Aha!  That’s  done  you,  Henry  Hig¬ 
gins,  it  has.  Now  I  don’t  care  /Aa/ — {snapping 
her  fingers) — for  your  bullying  and  your  big  talk. 
I’ll  advertise  it  in  the  papers  that  your  duchess 
is  only  a  flower  girl  that  you  tau^t,  and  that 
she’ll  teach  anybody  to  l^  a  duchess  just  the 
same  in  six  months  for  a  thousand  guineas. 
Oh,  when  I  think  of  myself  crawling  under 
your  feet  and  being  trampled  on  and  called 
names  when  all  the  time  I  had  only  to  lift  up 
my  finger  to  be  as  good  as  you,  I  could  just 
kick  myself. 

Higgins  {wondering  at  her):  You  damned 
impudent  thing,  you!  But  it’s  better  than 
sniveling;  better  than  fetching  slippers  and  find¬ 
ing  spectacles,  isn’t  it?  {Rising.)  By  George, 
Eliza!  I  said  I’d  make  a  woman  of  you;  and 
I  have.  I  like  you  like  this. 

Liza:  Yes:  you  turn  round  and  make  up  to 
me  now  that  I’m  not  afraid  of  you  and  can  do 
without  you. 

Higgins:  Of  course  I  do,  you  little  fool. 
Five  minutes  ago  you  were  like  a  millstone 
round  my  neck.  Now  you’re  a  tower  of 
strength;  a  consort  battle-ship.  You  and  I  and 
Pickering  will  be  three  old  bachelors  together 
instead  of  only  two  men  and  a  silly  girl. 

(Mrs.  Higgins  returns,  dressed  for  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Eliza  instantly  becomes  cool  and  elegant.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  The  carriage  is  waiting, 
Eliza.  Are  you  ready? 

Euza:  (^ite.  Is  the  Professor  coming? 

Mrs.  Higgins:  Certainly  not.  He  can’t 
behave  himself  in  church.  He  makes  remarks 
out  loud  all  the  time  on  the  clergymian’s  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Liza:  Then  I  shall  not  see  you  again.  Pro¬ 
fessor.  Good-by.  {She  goes  to  the  door.) 

Mrs.  Higgins  {coming  to  Higgins):  Good- 
by,  dear. 

Higgins:  Good-by,  mother,  {He  is  about  to 
kiss  her,  when  he  recollects  something.)  Oh,  by 
the  way,  Eliza,  order  a  ham  and  a  Stilton 
cheese,  will  you?  And  buy  me  a  pair  of  rein¬ 
deer  gloves,  number  eights,  and  a  tie  to  match 
that  new  suit  of  mine,  at  Eale  and  Binman’s. 
You  can  choose  the  color.  {His  cheerful,  care¬ 
less,  vigorous  voice  shows  that  he  is  incorrigible.) 

Liza  {disdainfully):  Buy  them  yourself. 
{She  sweeps  out.) 

Mrs.  Higgins:  I’m  afraid  you’ve  spoiled 
that  girl,  Henry.  But  never  mind,  dear:  I'll 
buy  you  the  tie  and  gloves. 

Higgins  (jwnnt/y) :  Oh,  don’t  bother.  She’ll 
buy  ’em  all  right  enough.  Good-by. 

{They  kiss.  Mrs.  Higgins  runs  out.  Hig¬ 
gins,  left  alone,  rattles  his  cash  in  his  pockets; 
chuckles;  and  disports  himself  in  a  highly  self- 
satisfied  manner.) 
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the  Atlantic! 


^  .  H ROUGH  her  fat  exhaust  the 
iVora  Britania,  cattle-boat  from 
Montreal  to  London,  was  fret- 
^ . . .  ting.  Her  crimson-jowled  cap¬ 

tain  scowled  as  I  shuffled  down  the  gang¬ 
plank.  Murfeson,  my  boss,  was  bellowing 
curses  which  pretty  Annie  Murfeson,  at 
her  father’s  elbow,  feigned  not  to  hear. 
And  all  because  my  six  bull-pushers  had 
deserted  me  at  the  very  hour  of  sailing! 

short-handed,  whisky  -  stewed  boss 
up  forward  had  bribed  the  six  aw’ay  from 


man  to  nurse  them  across 
And  the  Canadian  railways  had  just 
stripped  the  whole  St.  Lawrence  valley 
bare  of  laborers  to  hew  ties  in  the  winter 
woods  beyond  Nipissing.  From  Thousand 
Islands  to  Labrador  you  couldn’t  have 
hired  a  strong  arm  if  you’d  offered  five  a 
day  and  a  Saturday  drunk  to  boot. 

“I  give  ye  twenty  minutes  to  find  six  men 
in  the  lodging-houses!”  Murfeson  yelled 
at  me. 

I  ran.  A  saw-edged  wind  out  of  the 
Arctic  blew  me  into  Smith’s  Sailors’  Supply 
So  there  I  was,  Murfeson’s  cattle  boss.  Store,  behind  the  C.  P.  R.  grain  elevators, 
with  a  big  herd  of  White-Faces  and  not  a  Smith  sat  scorching  his  knees  against  a 
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white-hot  wood  stove  and  contemplating  a 
still,  hunched  figure  beside  him. 

“No  bull-pushers  in  sight,  Malcomson!” 
said  he.  Then  he  jerked  his  thumb  toward 
the  silent  figure.  “Ye’ll  have  t’  take  him, 
though  I  can’t  recommend  him.  Wot  d’ye 
say,  Raw’lins?” 

The  man  Rawlins  did  not  stir  nor 
speak. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Boozed?”  I  asked 
Smith. 

“He  don’t  touch  the  stuff!”  Smith  shook 
his  head.  “Steady  as  a  deacon.” 

“Wrong  here?”  I  tapped  my  forehead. 

“Not  the  way  you  mean  it!  He’s  smart 
and  eddicated.  Went  to  college  for  a  year. 
A  fine  bookkeeper,  too!” 

“Maybe  it’s  lungs  then?” 

“Lungs  nothin’!”  Smith  grunted.  “He 
can  do  three  men’s  work  an’  three  men’s 
breathin’.  If  he’s  a  mind  to!  But  he 
ain’t  a  mind  to.  He's  clean  discouraged — 
that's  all!" 

Smith,  beckoning,  shuffled  around  to  the 
opf>osite  end  of  the  room.  I  followed. 

“It’s  the  saddest  case!”  He  dropped  his 
fog-horn  voice.  “He’s  just  plain  tired  o’ 
buckin’  up  against  tough  luck.  His  father 
was  grain  merchant  over  in  Halifax  eleven 
years  ago.  Mack  w’as  expectin’  to  step 
into  a  ten-thousand-dollar  business.  Then, 
one  November  night  off  Caf>e  Race,  his  old 
man  w’ent  down  with  an  uninsured  cargo  of 
wheat  and  fiv'e  thousand  dollars  cash. 
Next  week  the  Rawlins  shop  closed  up  fer 
good.  Mack  went  to  work  in  a  canning 
factor}'  over  on  Fundy.  He  was  makin’ 
good  when — bang!  A  Boston  man  bought 
out  the  concern  and  put  a  young  nephew 
of  his  in  Mack’s  place.  Next,  an  old  friend 
backed  Mack  in  a  lumber  sp>eculation. 
But  the  sap  wasn’t  out  of  the  sur\'eyor’s 
stakes  before  a  hunter’s  camp-fire  touched 
off  the  whole  forest.  Mack  sold  eighteen 
carloads  of  hot  wood  ashes  to  a  Toronto 
florist,  and  that  ended  Thump  Number 
Three! 

“Well,  this  streak  of  rotten  luck  kept  up 
until,  finally,  one  blizzard  night  last  winter. 
Mack  staggered  in  here.  He  had  on  a 
ragged  summer  shirt  an’  only  one  shoe,  an’ 
a  pair  o’  pants  that  the  police  gave  him 
from  off  a  corpse  down  in  the  morgue!  He 
was  laughin’  an’  mumblin’.  He  crumpled 
up  in  that  there  chair  an’  jest  plain  went  out 
o’  business.  Like  that!”  Smith  pointed 
to  the  still  form.  “Not  crazy  at  all,  y’ 


understand.  He  jest  ain’t  sittin’  in  the 
game.  The  cards  run  against  him  too 
much!” 

Gr-r-r-r!  The  Nova  Britania  whistled. 
Desperate,  I  slapped  Rawlins  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  showed  money,  and  soon  had  him 
trotting  at  my  heels  toward  the  pier,  like 
a  great  dumb  dog.  I  found  no  second 
bull-pusher. 

“I’ll  lend  you  tw’o  stokers  till  Quebec,” 
volunteered  the  captain  to  Murfeson.  “It’s 
easy  going  dowm  river.” 

^  Murfeson  telegraphed  to  Quebec  for 
men;  and  we  steamed  down  river  as  the 
sullen  sun  w’as  rimming  the  chill  Canadian 
sky-line. 

The  low  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  twin¬ 
kled  with  lonely  cottage  lamps  when  Mack 
and  the  stokers  finished  feeding  steers. 
Then  for  the  first  time  I  scrutinized  the 
Discouraged  Man.  Six  foot  two  he  stood, 
and  built  true  to  that  measure  all  over. 
His  head  was  fine,  for  all  its  grime  and  ill 
keeping.  Big  eyes,  gray  and  full  of  hon¬ 
esty,  a  strong  lip,  and  a  wide,  calm  brow — 
I  tell  you,  he  was  no  common  bull-pusher. 
He  might  have  been  a  business  manager  or 
a  ranclunan  like  Murfeson,  if  the  world  had 
played  into  his  hands.  If!  If! 

But  it  hadn’t.  And  it  had  stolen  his 
spirit.  He  was  a  magnificent  machine, 
nothing  more.  Talking  to  him  was  like 
pressing  a  button.  And  how  he  could 
work!  Like  a  machine!  He  watered  four 
steers  at  once,  with  as  many  pails.  He 
hustled  bales  up  the  hatch  alone  without 
block  and  tackle.  But  he  never  spoke, 
never  sang,  never  whistled.  A  big,  fine 
motor,  which  knows  no  hope;  a  motor  which, 
if  it  could  hope  at  all,  could  hope  for  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  junk  heap. 

After  mess  Murfeson  and  his  Annie 
strolled  down  to  look  over  the  herd.  Old 
Murfeson  was  still  growling  threats  at  the 
drunken  cattle-boss  up  forward  who  had 
stolen  our  six  bull-pushers.  Also  he  snarled 
at  me  for  having  let  the  fellow  trick  me. 
To  all  of  which  I  said  only,  “Yes,  sir!” 
You  don’t  catch  me  arguing  with  a  Murfe¬ 
son!  Murfesons  think  they  know  it  all. 
Which  they  do — almost!  And  that  they 
own  the  earth — which  is  also  pretty  nearly 
true.  Old  Murfeson’s  claim  stakes  are 
around  half  a  million  acres  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

Kicking  through  the  litter  in  one  of 
Mack’s  stalls,  Murfeson  struck  a  tangle  of 


baling-wire  big  enough  to  throw  a  steer  and  first  mate  had  shaken  his  head  when  he 
snap  his  leg  in  rough  weather.  saw  them  come  aboard.  And  God  knows 

“Bring  thot  fool  here!”  Murfeson  bel-  the  first  mate  isn’t  very  particular  about 
lowed.  people. 

I  scurried  off  to  the  fo’c’sle.  But  at  the  I  called  down  to  Mack,  and  back  came  a 
companionway  I  halted  sharply.  Up  from  feeble  “Yessir!”  So  I  marched  back  to 
the  den  streamed  a  jangle  of  jeers  and  Murfeson.  Five  minutes  we  waited — and 
guffaws.  then  Mack  tumbled  up  out  of  the  fo’c’sle, 

t  “Hand  me  some  more  tea.  Mack!”  with  an  armful  of  greasy  tins  and  food 

“Ain’t  seen  ye  on  three  trips.  Mack!  scraps,  and  made  off  for  the  cook’s  galley. 
Come  on  in,  darlin’!”  I  yelled  at  him,  and  he  came  uneasily. 

I  *  “Make  up  me  bunk.  Mack,  an’  quick  “The  fellows  wouldn’t  wait!”  he  stam- 

about  it!”  mered.  “They  made  me  clean  up  for  them 

I  knew  those  voices.  They  came  from  first - ” 

the  red-eyed  curs  who  had  deserted  me.  “Eh?”  was  all  Murfeson  roared — in  a 
Scum  of  the  earth,  every  man  Jack  of  them,  terrible  tone.  And  before  I  could  move. 
Desperate  crooks,  the  kind  we  often  strike  he  slapped  Mack  full  in  the  face  and  lunged 
on  the  boats  out  of  Boston  and  New  York  toward  the  fo’c’sle. 

^  after  some  black  murder  has  been  done.  Down  the  fo’c’sle  ladder  he  shot,  hum- 

j  These  were  no  men  of  the  sea!  They  were  ming  wickedly  and  balling  his  huge,  hairy. 

I  land  pirates,  and  all  marked  with  the  brands  fists  at  the  six  bull-pushers.  “Thot  mon 

of  Cherry  Hill  and  Sing  Sing.  Even  the  ye’re  givin’  orders  to  is  my  mon!”  he 
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shouted.  “Afy  mon,  d’ye  hear?  Ye’ll  leave 
him  alone,  ye  vermin!  The  crook  thot 
op>ens  his  face  at  him  will  get  a  cracked 
sconce!  I - ” 

From  a  dark  comer  whizzed  a  ball  of 
bread  adrip  with  cold  pork  gravy — smashed 
against  Murfeson’s  cheek.  A  chuckle, 
broad  and  impudent,  rattled  around  the 
stinking  hole — but  suddenly  stof>ped.  For 
out  hissed  Murfeson’s  arm,  and  ckk. — the 
slum  rat  nearest  him  reeled  and  tumbled, 
with  a  shattered  nose,  gargling  blood. 

“Pass  thot  on  to  th’  fellow  who  threw 
his  brain  at  me!’’  Murfeson  whooped. 
.\nd  he  stamp>ed  up  the  ladder,  back  to 
Mack,  who  was  still  hugging  his  dirty  dishes 
with  one  arm,  dully  rubbing  his  smitten 
cheek  and  emptily  listening  to  Annie,  w'ho 
was  saying: 

“You  didn’t  mean  to  disobey  father. 
You  only  wanted  to  be  obliging,  didn’t  you 
— what’s  your  name?  Mack?’’ 

Murfeson  thrust  out  his  lower  lip  and 
squinted  hard  at  M ack .  “ D  ’ye  mind ,  daugh¬ 
ter,  what  I’ve  said  aboot  these  bums?’’  he 
roared.  “They  may  have  fine  outwards, 
but  there’s  nothing  underneath!  Look  at 
this  prime  beast!  A  fine  lump  o’  flesh  he 
is,  and  wi’  a  fair  face;  but  for  a’  thot,  he’s  a 
fool  an’  a  coward!  A  sheep  in  man-skin! 
Heh!  Come  away  from  the  vermin!’’ 

Annie  tossed  her  pretty  head  angrily. 
Old  Murfeson  had  touched  her  in  a  tender 
spot.  For  helping  p)oor  devils  was  an  old 
hobby  of  hers.  Many  a  prosperous  young 
fellow  of  the  Northland  owed  his  start  in 
life  to  a  kind  word  and  a  purse  from  Annie 
Murfeson. 

“Really?’’  There  came  a  glint  into  her 
eyes,  and  a  hard  line  at  the  comers  of  her 
smile. 

Her  father  subsided  into  an  indistinct 
rumble  and  lumbered  off  to  in^>ect  his 
cattle.  The  girl  shot  a  sidelong  glance  of 
triumph  at  him,  then  fell  to  instructing 
Mack  in  the  ways  of  good  behavior.  Mack 
listened  as  a  weathercock  listens  to  the 
winds  that  veer  it. 

The  rest  of  the  night  I  worried.  Mur¬ 
feson’s  trip  to  the  fo’c’sle  had  been  a 
blunder.  You  can  pummel  sailors  and 
they’ll  touch  their  caps  to  you  next  morn¬ 
ing  or  even  jump  after  you  if  you  fall  over¬ 
board;  but  you  mustn’t  split  the  nose  of  a 
yeggman  who  happens  to  ship  as  a  bull- 
pusher.  Landlubbers  are  sensitive  about 
such  matters  of  etiquette.  They  have  a 


habit  of  returning  the  compliment  with 
interest  and  costs.  So  I  felt  in  my  bones 
that  Murfeson  was  in  for  a  bad  trip. 

Before  turning  in  I  drifted  around  to 
see  that  all  was  snug  for  the  night.  Up 
forward  I  ran  into  Annie  and  Mack.  Annie 
was  shaking  a  finger  under  the  Discouraged 
Man’s  nose  and  saying  sternly: 

“You  mustn’t  let  those  wicked  men  bully 
you.  Stand  up  for  your  rights!  You’re 
a  big,  strong  man.  You  can  do  it.’’ 

Mack  flung  up  his  magnificent  arms  and 
mumbled:  “Oh,  what’s  the  use?  There’s 
nothing  to  be  gained!  I  take  things  as  they 
come.  Jxist  as  they  come.” 

“That’s  contemptible!”  Annie’s  cheeks 
flamed.  “No  man  would  say  that!” 

A  minute  Mack  looked  into  her  face 
dreamily.  Then  the  little  flicker  of  light 
in  his  eyes  died  out,  and  he  shuflSed  off 
toward  the  fo’c’sle. 

“I  can’t  make  him  out.”  Annie  stared 
after  him,  and  beat  a  firm  little  fist  against 
a  soft  little  palm. 

“Listen!”  I  commanded.  And  I  told 
her  all  about  Mack.  “You  mustn’t  be  too 
hard  with  him,”  I  finished.  “There’s  no 
spunk  left  in  him - ” 

“There’s  spunk  left  in  every  man,” 
flashed  Annie,  “as  long  as  his  stomach  and 
Itmgs  are  sound.” 

“You’re  wrong  there,”  I  protested. 
“I’ve  seen  lots  of  down-and-outers,  in  my 
day.  Miss  Annie - ” 

She  wasn’t  listening.  She  was  murmur¬ 
ing  grimly:  “I’ll  poke  him  up!  Father 
ne^  a  foreman  on  his  new  Montana  ranch. 
rU  offer  this  Mack  the  job — if  he’ll  brace 
up!”  And  with  that  she  clapped  me  on 
the  shoulder,  as  man  to  man,  and  flitted  off. 

“You’re  in  for  a  hard  jolt,  my  little 
lady!”  I  wagged  my  head — and  went  to 
bed  for  an  uneasy  sleep. 

At  Quebec  next  morning — and  not  a 
bull-pusher!  All  of  Murfeson’s  greenbacks 
couldn’t  budge  those  Frenchies  from  their 
wood  stoves.  In  a  rage  Murfeson  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Sydney,  which  lies  on  Cabot 
Strait  where  we  would  pass  into  the 
Banks.  But  when  we  reached  this,  the 
last  port  before  the  ojjen  Atlantic,  there 
came  out  to  us  in  our  agent’s  smack  only 
two  stiff  old  Sw’edes!  Two  Swedes  and 
Mack!  And  we  needed  six  men! 

Murfeson  raved.  He  asked  the  captain 
for  the  two  stokers  who  had  been  hdping 
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us.  But  the  captain  refused,  for  we  had 
reached  open  water. 

“You’ll  have  to  pitch  in  and  hustle  hay, 
Malcomson!’’  Murfeson  growled.  “Go  call 
thot  Mack!” 

The  Nova  Britania  swung  eastward  and 
snouted  heavily  into  the  slow,  gray  swells. 
With  a  heavy  heart  I  headed  for  the  fo’c’sle. 

At  the  hatch  I  halted  abruptly.  Up 
from  its  reeking  darkness  rose  a  broken 
rumble  of  snarls  and  curses.  A  saw-edged 
voice  was  hissing:  “Leave  that  dirty 
Canuck  to  me!  He  cracked  me,  and  I’m 
going  to  give  him  his - ” 

There  followed  a  sterner  voice:  “Beat 
old  Murfeson  up — but  no  knifin’.  Pinky! 
I  ain’t  goin’ t’  have  Scotland  Yard  pinchin’ 
us  and  lookin’  at  my  thumb-mark.  No 
sir!  Sssss!” 

The  soft  hiss  came  as  my  foot  scraped 
the  top  of  the  fo’c’sle  ladder.  I  peered 
down  upon  the  six  ruffians  who  had  deserted 
us.  Mack  was  not  there;  and  when  I  asked 
his  whereabouts  a  hoarse  guffaw  answered 
me. 

Straight  to  Murfeson  I  went  and  told 
him  what  I  had  overheard.  The  giant 
chuckled:  “So  th’  vermin’s  tryin’  to  gi’e 
old  Murfeson  a  chill,  eh?  Well-a-well! 
Th’  auld  mon  doesn’t  know  how  to  shiver! 
I.et  ’em  try  teaching  me!  Now,  where’s 
thot  Mack  I  sent  ye  after?” 

I  scurried  off  and  found  hnn — in  an 
empty  stall,  shaking  out  some  hay  and 
spreading  a  blanket  over  it. 

“They  kicked  me  out  of  the  fo’c’sle.” 
He  patted  down  the  blanket,  avoiding 
my  eyes.  “Anyhow,  the  air’s  better  up 
here - ” 

“Oh,  you  pulp!”  I  yelled,  and  dragged 
him  off  like  a  bag  of  meal  to  our  water- 
pails. 

“Hello!  What’s  up?”  It  was  Miss 
Annie.  She  was  leaning  against  some 
bales  of  hay,  her  wide  gray  eyes  dancing. 

I  told  her,  and  her  merriment  vanished. 
“Bunk  him  with  you  in  the  petty  officers’ 
cabin!”  she  commanded.  “And  now,”  she 
turned  sternly  upon  Mack,  “you  ntu<!t 
brace  up!  You  must!  If  you  do.  I’ll  get 
you  some  decent  work.  Tell  me  what  you 
can  do.” 

“Excuse  me.  Miss  Annie,”  I  broke  in. 
“He’s  got  to  feed  the  critters  in  a  hurry - ” 

“Go  do  it  yourself,  Malcomson!”  Annie 
returned.  Then  to  Mack:  “Are  you 
Scotch?” 


I  stood  by  helpless  and  hopping  mad; 
for  the  day  was  fast  waning.  But  little 
good  it  did  me  to  glare!  The  girl  had 
entered  upon  a  long  catechism.  How  old 
was  he?  Did  he  like  bookkeeping?  Whrt 
would  he  do,  if  he  had  a  steady  job  at  twen¬ 
ty  a  week?  Could  he  handle  colts?  Did 
he  drink?  Why  was  he  loafing  in  a  sailors’ 
supply  store  at  Montreal?  Weren’t  there 
more  good  jobs  in  Canada  than  there  were 
men?  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  marry  a  sensible  woman?  Wouldn’t  she 
make  him  do  something  better  than  bull¬ 
pushing? 

She  reddened,  as  I  grinned  and  hooted. 
But  in  a  minute  she  was  gloating  again  over 
her  new  toy.  That’s  w^t  Rawlins  was — 
her  new  toy!  She  would  make  a  ranch 
foreman  of  him,  marry  him  off  to  some 
stout  ranch  cook,  and  give  him,  as  wed¬ 
ding  present,  a  white  cottage  back  of  the 
bam,  with  maybe  a  pig  and  a  cow  thrown 
in.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  hers,  and  a 
sweet  one. 

Pretty  soon  Mack  was  flushing  hotly 
under  the  memories  she  was  stirring  up. 

“Dad’s  bought  a  patch  of  white  pine  out 
British  Columbia  way,”  she  observed. 
“Did  you  ever  work  in  the  woods,  Raw¬ 
lins?” 

That  was  too  much!  You  remember 
Mack’s  eighteen  carloads  of  hot  wood 
ashes?  Mack  fled  with  a  moan. 

“Now  see  here,  Miss  Annie!”  I  started 
to  protest.  But  my  words  strangled  in  my 
throat.  A  deep,  drawn-out  cry  arose  from 
somewhere  up  forward  and  chilled  me  with 
a  nameless  fear. 

“What’s  that?”  Annie  gasped. 

We  ran. 

There  was  a  scurrying  on  the  officers’ 
deck,  and  the  ring  of  a  sharp  order.  At  the 
foot  of  a  ladder  we  came  upon  Murfeson, 
choking  and  twitching  his  mighty  fingers. 
Over  him  the  ship  surgeon  was  already  lean¬ 
ing. 

“Broken  shoulder!”  declared  the  surgeon. 
“How  did  you  do  it?” 

Murfeson ’s  sound  right  arm  pointed  to  a 
heavy  crowbar  that  lay  near  him.  “They 
got  me — the  fo’c’sle  crowd — dropped  the 
bar  on  me  from  the  upp>er  deck — I’ll  break 
’em — all  of  ’em - ” 

He  fainted. 

We  carried  him  to  his  cabin.  Then  I 
stared  over  the  lurching  rail  at  the  three 
thousand  miles  of  w’ater  ahead,  and 
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wondered.  A  big  herd  of  steers,  three  men 
short,  a  broken-spirited  bxill-pusher,  my 
big  boss  crippled,  six  criminals  with  a  knif¬ 
ing  grudge  against  the  Murfesons  and  the 
things  of  Murfeson! 

“Well,  Mack,”  I  snorted,  “the  Murfe¬ 
sons  are  giving  you  a  fine  chance  to  show 
what’s  in  you!  You’re  going  to  have  your 
hands  full  and  your  head  too - ” 

“I’m  not  going  to  mix  in  the  Murfesons’ 
rows,”  Mack  mumbled  uneasily. 

“Now  don’t  be  a  fool!”  I  snapped.  “Miss 
Annie  and  the  old  man  will  find  a  nice  berth 
for  you  on  a  ranch  if  you  stand  by  them. 
It’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  man!  Why, 
in  another  year  you  may  be  earning  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  month.” 

Mack  shook  his  head  drearily.  “I  take 
things  as  they  come.”  He  started  back  to 
his  water-pails.  “There’s  no  use  of  fighting 
and  scheming!  It’s  all  blind  luck,  and  all 
bad^ — ” 

In  the  wane  of  the  next  afternoon  the 
stup>endous  sheer  cliffs  of  Cap)e  Race  began 
to  blanket  the  far  northeast  with  their 
melancholy  blue  and  gray.  I  went  forward 
to  inquire  after  Murfeson  and  to  seek  ad¬ 
vice  from  Annie;  for  the  sea  was  lifting  and 
I  dreaded  the  coming  night.  The  surgeon 
said  my  employer  was  resting  quietly. 
Annie  and  I  fell  to  discussing  whether  we 
should  again  ask  the  captain  for  a  stoker  to 
help  us.  As  we  talked,  somebody  dashed 
past  behind  us  yelling,  “I’ll  fix  ’em!  I’ll 
beat  ’em  up!” 

It  was  Murfeson,  in  a  delirium;  and  after 
him  the  surgeon  and  three  sailors. 

A  deckhand  blocked  the  frenzied  giant’s 
way  for  one  instant  only.  Then  a  deckhand 
lay  stunned  in  Murfeson’s  wake.  With  a 
dry  little  sob,  Annie  ran.  I  followed. 
Straight  for  the  forward  stalls  of  the  main 
deck  Murfeson  plunged,  half-dressed,  half¬ 
crazy.  He  reached  the  other  cattle  boss 
and  his  six  thugs  just  as  the  ship’s  captain 
overtook  him — one  second  too  late. 

Murfeson  leaped  at  the  nearest  gangster. 
Out  shot  his  terrible,  unmaimed  fist,  and 
sent  the  fellow  to  the  filthy  deck. 

“Hit  me  with  a  crowbar,  eh?”  Murfeson 
yelled  thickly;  then  a  great  knife  flashed 
out  of  the  half-darkness  and,  with  a  deep, 
sucking  groan,  my  employer  fell,  and  lay 
very  still  on  the  reeking  straw. 

We  saw  a  crouching  form  with  the  knife 
slink  away  toward  the  shelter  of  some  hay 
bales. 


“Stop  or  I’ll  fire!”  the  captain  shouted. 

The  man  laughed  back  hoarsely  and 
slipped  between  the  bars  of  a  stall.  The 
captain  fired,  and  from  the  gloom  a  hideous 
yell  rang  out,  followed  by  another  flash. 

“You — ”  the  captain  shrieked,  ran  a 
stride,  staggered,  and  pitched  headlong 
against  Murfeson,  a  bullet  through  his 
brave  heart. 

“Run  for  men!”  the  surgeon  shouted. 
“That  crowd  is  out  for  murder  now!  They 
know  they’ll  hang,  if  we  land  them  in  Lon¬ 
don;  so  they’re  going  to  take  their  chances 
on  a  mutiny.  Quick!  Quick!” 

Blindly  1  ran.  And  first  I  stumbled 
upon  Mack.  He  was  at  the  rail,  gazing 
with  strange  anguish  at  the  bald,  titanic 
precipices  of  Cape  Race,  which  were  glow¬ 
ering  in  wrathful  reds  and  ochres  under  the 
late  slant  of  the  sullen  sun.  In  a  flash  I  re¬ 
membered!  We  were  riding  over  those  very 
shoals  which,  eleven  years  ^fore,  had  swal¬ 
lowed  Mack’s  father  and  the  Rawlins  for¬ 
tunes!  Here  were  the  waters  that  had 
broken  Mack’s  spirit! 

I  shrieked  the  disaster  in  his  ears,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  come  help  us.  And  what  did 
he  do?  Looked  at  me  blankly,  touched  his 
cap,  and  mumbled,  “Yes  sir!  I’ll  come,  sir!” 

All  of  a  sudden  Annie  appeared,  her 
cheeks  white.  She  turned  bruskly  to 
Mack  and  said:  “Rawlins,  we’re  in  a  bad 
fix.  What  had  we  better  do?” 

Mack’s  jaw  dropped.  “It’s  awful!”  he 
gasped.  “I — I  hope  they  catch  the  mur¬ 
derer - ” 

“They?”  Annie  cried  angrily.  “They? 
They?  Who  are  they?  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  what  you — you  are  going  to  do 
about  it?” 

“I?  Why,  I — ”  blundered  Mack,  “I 
haven’t  anjdhing  to  do  with  it.  I’m  only 
a  bull-pusher - ” 

“You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?”  The 
girl  shook  her  fist  man-wise  under  Mack’s 
nose.  “Why,  you  murdered  the  captain! 
Yes,  yotd  You  let  that  gang  bully  you 
around.  You  forgot  your  work  and  your 
boss.  That  made  father  angry,  as  it  should. 
And  that  started  the  whole  terrible  row. 
Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
murderer?” 

Mack  fell  in  a  huge  heap  and  cried,  with 
a  high-pitched  indrawing  of  the  breath; 
and  his  enormous  shoulders  shook  like  slack 
rigging  in  a  gale.  The  sight  unnerved  me  a 
little,  but  it  softened  Annie.  The  girl 
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stroked  his  big,  calloused  hand  as  you 
might  stroke  the  paw  of  a  wounded  dog. 

“Come!  Come!”  she  cheered  him  now. 
“We  three  must  guard  our  lives  and  our 
herd.  Those  criminals  mean  mischief. 
The  first  mate,  who  is  captain  now,  wants 
to  head  for  St.  John’s,  turn  the  gang  over 
to  the  police,  and  put  father  in  hospital.” 

“A  mighty  fine  scheme!”  I  broke  in  jubi- 
lantlv. 

“Not  for  the  Murfe$ons!”  Annie  wheeled 
upon  me  curtly.  “Father  will  not  be  ma¬ 
rooned  two  months  in  a  fishing  town!  He 
has  a  hundred  businesses  to  attend  to. 
And  I  won’t  twiddle  my  thumbs  until 
Christmas  in  Newfoundland  fog!”  She 
turned  to  Mack  now,  just  as  if  I  had  stopped 
lixdng  all  of  a  sudden.  “I’ve  planned  to 
spend  the  winter  in  London.  You  must 
get  me  there.  I’ll  make  it  worth  your  while. 
Now  if  we  go  ashore  at  St.  John’s,  a  London 
broker  will  market  this  herd.  That  will  cost 
us  six  hundred  dollars.  Wouldn’t  you  like 
that  money?” 

“Miss  Annie,”  I  roared,  “this  is  crazy 
talk!  The  new  captain  is  running  this  ship. 


If  he  says  to  St.  John’s,  it’s  to  St.  John’s 
for  us!” 

“The  new  captain  has  given  no  orders!” 
Annie  shot  back.  “He  may  any  minute, 
though.  So  you  must  hurry,  Rawlins - ” 

“What — how  can  I  do  anything?”  Mack 
cried. 

“That’s  for  you  to  find  out,  sir.  You  are 
boss  now’!”  Annie  thrust  into  a  deep  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  check-book.  “But  this 
may  help  you  to  think.”  She  fished  up 
a  fountain-pen  and  scribbled.  “There  you 
are!  One  hundred  dollars  down.  Now  run 
quick  to  the  captain!  And  no  stopping  at 
St.  John’s!”  She  touched  his  shoulder  an 
instant  and  was  gone. 

What  happened  afterward  runs  through 
my  memory  in  a  blurred  streak,  like  the 
water  past  the  ship’s  side.  Unsteadily  the 
new  cattle-boss  clutched  the  ship’s  rail  and 
gazed  across  the  lifting  swells  to  the  sinister 
promontories.  Up  from  the  southeast  gi¬ 
gantic  streamers  of  scud  had  been  blowring, 
such  as  haunt  those  austere  waters  through 
the  eternities.  The  clouds  raced  low, 
blanketing  the  entire  sky  save  along  the 
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northwest.  There  all  was  clear,  except  only 
one  great,  black  streak  along  the  horizon 
that  matched  the  cliifs  of  Newfoundland  in 
hue,  height,  and  contour.  Rock  and  cloud 
ran  together  in  one  indistinguishable  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Thereupon  Nature  played  one  of  her 
little  tricks  which  make  sailor-folk  supersti¬ 
tious.  Northward  drifted  slowly  a  w'isp  of 
scud  not  unlike  a  man  struggling  against  a 
stiff  headwind.  Over  gullies  the  figure 
leaped,  and  slowly  fought  up  stubborn 
slopes,  while  cyclonic  gales  seemed  ever 
striving  to  beat  him  back  toward  open  sea. 
At  last  he  halted,  looked  back,  brandished 
his  arms.  And,  as  God  lives,  the  whole 
range  of  illusory  mountains  blew  away  in  a 
single  gust,  became  thin  scud  again — but 
the  man  was  left  standing  on  the  solid  New¬ 
foundland  heights! 

It  was  a  weird  sight,  that!  It  started 
some  shivery  thoughts  in  me — 

“Come  along!” 

My  spine  went  icy.  Who  had  spoken 
those  words?  The  face  was  the  face  of 
my  old  bull-pusher,  but  the  voice — whose 
was  itf 

We  hurried  to  the  bridge  through  the 
thickening  night.  A  warm,  heavy  wind  w’as 
screeching.  The  Nam  Britannia  lurched 
drunkenly;  and  from  below  was  rising  the 
first  deep  chorus  of  long  moans  from  fright¬ 
ened  cattle.  From  out  the  southern  black¬ 
nesses  of  the  sea  a  gale  was  hammering  us 
broadside.  But- to  all  this  pandemonium 
the  mysterious  stranger  ahead  of  me  was 
deaf. 

Captain  and  officers  huddled  in  the  lee  of 
the  pilot-house,  talking  about  the  chances 
of  making  St.  John’s  safely.  The  captain 
was  pooh-poohing  the  idea  of  danger,  but 
the  second  mate  was  shaking  his  wet  head. 

“Who  in  blazes  are  you?”  roared  the  cap¬ 
tain  at  Mack.  “Go  below,  or - ” 

“I’m  running  things  for  Mr.  Murfeson 
now,”  smiled  Mack.  “We’re  going  straight 
on  to  London - ” 

“With  six  murderers  loose?”  yelled  the 
captain.  “Get  below,  I  say!” 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  those  six  locked  up?” 
Mack’s  smile  hardened.  Then  he  clapped 
his  great  hands  smartly.  “Hurr>’  up!”  he 
call^  to  the  group  of  men.  “Bring  me  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  a  couple  of  revolvers!” 

Speechless  and  h>pnotized,  they  gave 
him  what  he  demanded.  Then  he  unbut¬ 
toned  his  shirt,  pinned  Annie’s  check  ten- 


BEFORE  I  COULD  CLIMB  IN  THE  MURDERER 
HAD  LEAPED  FORTH.  IN  A  BLIND  RAGE  I 
WAS  MAKING  AFTER  HIM  WHEN  A  CROWD 
CAME  STORMING  UP. 


derly  to  his  tattered  flannels,  and  leaped 
down  a  ladder  alone! 

“Is  that  fellow  crazy?”  the  captain 
gasped. 
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“Ask  Miss  Annie,  sir!”  I  suggested  grimly. 
“It’s  her  game.  She  put  him  up  to  it.” 

“Well,”  said  the  mate,  “I  hope  she’ll  have 
the  good  manners  to  pay  the  fellow’s  funeral 
expenses.  And  now  on  to  St.  John’s!” 

Of  course  we  searched  the  ship  for  the  six 
thugs;  and  of  course  we  did  not  find  them. 
There’s  no  better  place  on  land  or  sea  to 
hide  than  on  a  cattle-ship,  especially  on  a 
wild  night.  The  main  deck  is  broken  up 
into  a  thousand  stalls,  and  a  man  can  slip 
from  one  to  another  with  never  a  sound. 
By  night  there  is  no  light  save  at  the  ends 
of  the  narrow  gangways;  and  by  day  only 
the  feeble  twilight  from  the  port-holes  and 
the  hatchways. 

An  hour  later  I  came  upon  Mack  slinking 
down  a  dark  cross  gangway,  something  in 
his  big  arms. 

“Hush!”  he  hissed.  “Don’t  follow  me!” 

“What  the  devil  are  you  doing?”  I  whis¬ 
pered. 

“They’re  stocking  the  motor  lifeboat. 
Going  to  make  a  break  for  St.  John’s  to¬ 
night,  as  soon  as  we  get  inside  the  harbor. 
They’ve  stolen  ten  guns  and  now  they’re 
maldng  me  steal  grub  from  the  galley  for 
them.  Hst!”  He  slipped  along,  as  we  heard 
a  faint  rustling  behind  some  bales  ahead. 

They  had  made  him  help  them!  Had  he 
fallen  back  into  his  old  slough  of  despond? 
And  with  Annie’s  hundred-dollar  check 
pinned  to  his  shirt?  “Well,”  I  mused 
swiftly,  “be  what  it  may.  I’ll  tip  off  the 
captain,  and  then  I’ll  spy  around  that 
motor-lx)at.” 

All  of  which  I  did.  Then  I  packed  my 
bones  tightly  behind  the  water-barrel  on 
the  life-raft  near  the  motor-boat.  In  a 
little  while  one  corner  of  the  tarpaulin  over 
the  motor-boat  lifted,  ever  so  gently,  and  a 
sinister  shape  crept  out — then  quickly  an¬ 
other.  And  I  heard: 

“There’s  only  the  box  o’  cartridges  to  get 
an’  we’re  fixed.  Is  that  boob  Mack  fetchin’ 
’em,  or  is  Whitey  takin’  a  chance?” 

“It’s  Mack.  An’  w’ot  a  coward  he  is!” 
came  the  muffled  chuckle,  almost  at  my 
elbow.  “He - ” 

A  black  mass  shot  up  behind  them,  noise¬ 
lessly  as  a  fog  bank.  Two  black  streaks 
went  out  to  their  coat  collars.  Then  their 
dirty  heads  clicked  together  like  two  bil¬ 
liard  balls — once,  twice,  three  times — and 
the  pair  dropped  limp  without  a  sound. 
Mack  had  toyed  with  them!  Mack,  the  Dis¬ 
couraged  Man!  Mack,  the  broken  spirit! 


I  leaped  out  and  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  silent  applause.  But  he 
heeded  me  not  at  all.  He  only  picked  up 
one  of  the  thugs  like  a  flour  sack,  and  mo¬ 
tioned  me  to  do  the  same  with  the  other. 
We  lugged  them  to  the  second  mate’s 
cabin. 

“Now,  come  back  with  me!”  Mack  com¬ 
manded  curtly.  And  off  we  stole,  slipping, 
stumbling,  groping  across  the  treacherous 
decks,  now  knee-deep  in  green  brine,  now 
gripping  at  anything  in  reach,  as  the  ship 
fell  from  under  us  in  the  trough  of  the 
tremendous  seas. 

“Keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  jump  in 
when  you  see  me  tackle!”  was  Mack’s  order. 

“Yes,  sir!”  I  said — and,  hang  me,  if  I 
didn’t  touch  my  hat! 

Down  past  long  rows  of  groaning  steers 
Mack  clambered.  At  last,  leaning  over  the 
side  of  an  empty  stall,  he  whispered  into  its 
gloom :  “I’ve  got  four  big  boxes  of  stuff  and 
cartridges.  They’re  too  big  for  me  to  carry 
up  alone - ” 

“I  ain’t  goin’!”  I  heard  a  snarling  voice 
whisper.  “I’m  takin’  no  more  chances  o’ 
gettin’  nabbed.  You  go,  Jake.” 

“Sure,  Pinky,”  said  the  Jake-voice. 

Over  the  side  of  the  stall  climbed  Jake. 
Mack  lent  him  a  hand — and,  as  he  struck 
the  gangw'ay.  Mack’s  cobblestone  f  st 
crushed  against  the  base  of  his  wicked  little 
brain,  and  Jake  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  We  dragged  him  to  the  petty 
officers’  cabin,  handcuffed  him,  and  tossed 
him  upon  a  bunk. 

“And  now  I’m  going  back  to  get  Pinky, 
the  murderer,”  observed  Mack. 

“To  get  whom?”  spoke  up  anxiously  a 
familiar  voice. 

Mack  swung  about,  as  if  attacked  from 
behind.  There,  in  the  doorway,  dripping 
with  rain,  and  windblown,  Annie  stood,  her 
hands  clutching  the  knob,  her  cheeks  pale. 

“What  do  you,  want  here?”  Mack  de¬ 
manded  harshly.  “Get  back.  Somebody 
take  her — the  deck’s  nasty ” 

“I — I  know  what  you’re  doing,”  she 
rushed  on.  “The  surgeon  told  me — I  asked 
them  to  stop  you — but  they  wouldn’t — 
said  you  weren’t  around —  See  here.  Mack! 
you  mustn’t  do  this.  I — I  didn’t  mean 
that — it’s  too  dangerous - ” 

“Malcomson,  take  the  lady  to  her  cabin,” 
Mack  snapped  at  me. 

She  stared  at  Mack,  and  her  eyes  con¬ 
tradicted  her  cheeks.  The  cheeks  were 
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white  with  fear,  but  the  eyes,  Lord!  How 
they  flashed  with  pride — almost  a  mother’s 
pride  over  the  man  she  was  making  over! 
Mack  squared  his  shoulders. 

“Out  of  my  way,  please!”  he  said,  and 
shot  a  glance  of  humble,  dog-like  devotion 
toward  the  girl. 

“No,  no!”  she  cried  and  put  up  her  hands, 
as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  “Let  the  police 
do  that — when  we  reach  London — you 
mustn’t!  It’s  too  dangerous — your  blood 
will  be  on  my  head!  It  mustn’t  be. 
Mack!” 

But  Mack  had  already  pushed  past  her, 
a  faint  flicker  of  laughter  on  his  lips. 

“Follow  him!”  Annie  wailed  to  me.  And 
I  did  so.  Once  I  looked  back  at  Miss  Annie; 
and  I  tell  you  she  was  most  unusually 
white  and  scared. 

Mack  was  a  very  different  man  too,  all 
of  a  sudden.  He  whistled  briskly,  right  up 
to  the  stall  where  the  thug  was  hiding. 
He  leaned  over  it  and  sang  out  softly:  “Say, 
Pinky,  the  boat  is  ready.  They’re  all  in. 
Come  along!” 

“I’m  not  going,”  snarled  from  out  the 
darkness.  “It’s  a  fierce  sea  that’s  runnin’. 
That  boat’ll  sink — those  mutts  don’t  know 
about  handlin’  it.  I  stay  right  here  an’  take 
my  chances.” 

“All  right,  Pinky!”  Mack  answered 
smoothly.  But  as  he  sfX)ke  he  leap>ed  over 
the  side  like  a  panther. 

A  horrible  snarl,  the  beating  of  hard 
things  against  flesh — a  flash  and  crash  of  a 
revolver - 

“Take  thot,  ye  cur!”  Pinky  was  yelling. 
And  before  I  could  climb  in  the  murderer 
had  leaped  forth.  I  reached  for  him, 
touched  him — but  he  writhed  away  like  an 
eel  and  vanished  into  the  howling  night. 
In  a  blind  rage  I  was  making  after  him, 
when  a  crowd  came  storming  up,  and  in  the 
lead  ran  Annie,  crying,  “My  poor  Mack! 
My  poor  Mack!” 

She  dropp>ed  on  her  knees  on  the  straw 
of  the  stall  where  he  was  writhing,  his  fin¬ 
gers  locked  over  a  spurting  wound  in  his 
right  thigh.  She  clasped  his  grimy  cheeks 
between  her  trembling  hands  and  moaned: 
“I  told  you  not  to  come  here - ” 

Mack  laughed  unsteadily:  “Oh,  but  I 
had  to!  You  must  land  in  London.  See?” 
And,  fumbling  under  his  vest,  he  drew  forth 
the  hundred-dollar  check  and  showed  it  to 
her  as  if  it  were  a  warrant.  “Now  I  must 
go  catch  that  Pinky - ” 


We  put  him  to  bed  and  kept  him  there 
by  brute  force.  Half  an  hour  later  we 
stumbled  over  Pinky  in  a  gangway.  He  lay 
on  his  ugly  face,  and  his  ugly  face  swam  in 
a  puddle  of  blood  that  was  still  growing  by  a 
thin  trickle  from  his  nose. 

“Fainted  from  loss  of  blood,”  said  the 
surgeon. 

“One  of  Mack’s  love  taps!”  said  I.  “Now 
let’s  catch  the  last  two  yeggs!” 

This  we  did.  They  were  in  the  lifeboat. 

The  last  steer  had  clattered  down  the 
boards  into  the  pens  of  East  London.  The 
ambulance  had  taken  away  the  fast-recovCT- 
ing  Murfeson.  Scotland  Yard  had  gathered 
in  our  six  criminals. 

“And  now,”  piped  the  surgeon,  “three 
cheers  for  Mr.  Rawlins!” 

What  a  shout  we  let  out!  Captain, 
mates,  engineers,  deck-hands — every  hon¬ 
est  soul  on  board  save  one.  And  that  one 
was  in  her  cabin;  she  had  some  valises  to 
{>ack,  so  she  said. 

“Where’s  An — Miss  Murfeson?”  Mack 
asked  me  in  a  low,  anxious  tone.  And  while 
the  answer  was  still  on  my  lips,  he  marched 
swiftly  toward  her  cabin  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  I  tagged  behind;  for  Mack  and  I  had 
planned  to  go  ashore  together,  and  I  didn’t 
intend  to  lose  sight  of  him. 

So  I  hung  around,  while  he  stalked  up  to 
her  closed  cabin  and  thumped. 

“What  do  you  want?”  a  scared  voice 
asked  through  the  panel. 

“Just  a  word.  Miss  Annie,”  Mack  said 
firmly. 

She  came  out,  her  cheeks  bright  and  her 
eyes  brighter.  “You  have  come  for  the 
rest  of  your  wages?”  she  asked  soberly. 
“Let’s  see!  I  agreed  to  |>ay  you  six  him- 
dred  dollars.  You  have  a  hundred.  Bal¬ 
ance,  five  hundred - ” 

Slowly  Mack  took  from  his  pocket  his 
hundred-dollar  check  and  handed  it  to  the 
bewildered  Annie.  “I  don’t  want  this 
money.  Miss  Annie.  I’m  overpaid  without 
it - 

“Overpaid?”  she  gasped,  quite  thrown 
off  her  guard. 

“Overpaid!”  Mack  smiled,  but  his  voice 
shook.  “You’ve  given  me  back  my  courage 
— and  a  new  hope.  I  was  dead,  and  you 
brought  me  to  life.  How  can  I  take  money 
from  you  after  that?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Mr.  Rawlins!”  Annie 
feigned  a  frown  most  imsuccessfuUy. 
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“You’ve  earned  it.  I’ll  write  your 
check - ” 

She  turned  toward  her  cabin,  but  Mack 
gently  seized  her  arm  and  turned  her  face 
toward  his.  “Annie!”  the  brave  giant  said. 
“You’ve  made  a  man  of  me.  You’ve  taught 
me  to  see  my  opportimities  and  to  grasp  them. 
I  promise  you,  I  shall  never  let  another  one 

escape  me.  Least  of  all,  this  one - ” 

“This  one?”  she  questioned,  so  softly 
that  the  words  barely  reached  me. 

“This  one  is  the  greatest  of  all.”  Mack 
suddenly  became  grave.  “Dear  Annie,  you 
can’t  care  for  a  poor  dock  loafer  like  me. 
I’m  not  fool  enough  to  think  it.  But — may 
I  see  you  a  year  from  to-day?  May  I  tell 
you  something  then?” 

“I  won’t  see  you!”  retorted  Annie,  indig¬ 
nantly  rosy.  “I  won’t — xmless  you  take 

the  money  you’ve  earned - ” 

“Oh!”  Mack  chuckled.  “Then  give  me 
the  other  check,  quick,  or  I’ll  sue  for  it!” 

“I  won’t’’ — ^AMie  made  a  very  firm 
mouth — “unless  you  go  straight  to  the 

tailor’s  and  the  barber’s - ” 

“I  promise!”  Mack  cried. 


“And  unless,  as  soon  as  you  have  on  your 
best  bib  and  tucker,  you  come  to  father’s 
hospital  and  let  me  look  at  you!  Oh,  you 
rude  man!  You  mustn’t  do  that!” 

Mack  had  caught  her  two  hands,  and 
was  kissing  them  in  a  passion  of  unutterable 
devotion. 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  To-day  they 
rule  a  Canadian  province.  Men  say  that 
Mack’s  sons  will  inherit  the  whole  Do¬ 
minion,  its  good-will  thrown  in,  unless  the 
Powers  intervene.  Last  week  I  ran  across 
old  Murfeson  on  a  dock  in  Halifax.  I  spwke 
of  old  times  and  the  amazing  turn  in 
Mack’s  wheel  of  fortxmt. 

“Wheel  o’  fortime?”  sneered  the  griz¬ 
zled  old  millionaire.  “Ye  superstitious  fool! 
There’s  no  luck  aboot  it!  Mack’s  a  self- 
made  man!  Nothing  could  ’a’  kept  thot 
lad  doown!” 

“But — ”  I  began. 

“No  buts!  If  you  won’t  believe  me,  go 
ask  Annie.” 

But  I  didn’t.  Catch  me  arguing  with  a 
Murfeson! 


‘  'T'HE  World  Thot  Dances,**  by  Owen  Johnson,  begins 
in  the  December  number  of  Evrybody‘». 

It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  in  New  York:  a  boy  fresh 
from  college — a  young  man  like  Mr.  Johnson’s  Stoeer  at 
Yale — wbo  tackles  the  problem  of  making  his  way  in 
New  York  business  and  New  York  society.  Mr.  Johnson 
presents  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  wheels  within  wheels 
of  New  York  life — its  business  complexities,  its  glittering 
shams,  its  fine  realities  and  opportunities.  And  it  is  a 
real  and  most  engaging  young  man  who  is  at  the  picture’s 
center. 

Be  sure  to  begin  in  December. 


FREEERICK 

PALMER 


II— I  ■  „r— — II 


AT  THE  FRENCH  BATTLE- FRONT 


Sditon  Note.  —Mr.  Palmer  described  war-trampled  Belgium  last  month.  Since 
then  a  former  Premier  of  France  has  taken  him  by  auto  from  Paris,  seventy  miles 
across  the  Marne  battle-field  to  Soissons,  where  the  French  artillery  was  pounding 
away  at  the  entrenched  Germans.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. 
Mr.  Palmer  gives  you  a  vivid  picture  of  what  he  saw  there— a  glimpse  behind  the 
screen.  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  only  American  correspondent  authorized  to  accompany 
the  British  troops,  and  he  hopes,  the  London  War  Office  permitting,  to  write  his 
December  article  from  the  English  front. 


OU  have  read  of  the  Paris  that  is 
dead  in  time  of  war.  The  play 
city  of  the  boulevards  and  the 
Avenue  de  I’Opera,  the  Paris  that 
greets  you  in  English  with  entertainments 
and  restaurants  and  caf^,  the  Paris  that 
every  American  knows  through  his  Sunday 
newspapers — ail  that  was  dead.  A  Parisi- 
enne  of  that  Paris  sp>ent  $200  to  get  her  p>et 
dog  to  Tours  during  the  flight.  But,  mon¬ 
sieur,  would  you  of  America,  you  of  the 
farms  and  the  villages  far  and  near,  wish 
your  country  to  be  judged  by  the  Great 
White  Way? 

The  other  Paris,  making  ready  to  stand 
siege,  the  Government  gone  to  Bordeaux 
with  all  the  gold  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the 
enemy’s  guns  audible  in  the  suburbs,  the 
old  men  cutting  down  trees  and  tearing  up 
p>aving-stones  to  barricade  the  streets — 
never  had  that  Paris  been  more  alive.  It 
had  ceased  to  be  Paris  with  a  soul  of  its  own; 
it  was  France.  It  was  after  the  death  of 


the  old  and  the  birth  of  the  new  that  an  el¬ 
derly  man,  seeing  a  group  of  women  at  tea 
in  one  of  the  few  fashionable  refreshment 
places  which  were  op)en,  stopp>ed  and  said: 

“Can  you  find  nothing  better  than  that 
to  do,  ladies,  in  a  time  like  this?” 

And  the  Latin  tempjerament  gave  the 
world  a  surprise.  Those  who  judg^  France 
by  her  playful  Paris  thought  that  if  a 
Frenchman  gesticulated  so  emotionally  in 
the  course  of  ever>’-day  existence,  he  would 
get  overwhelmingly  excited  in  a  great  emer¬ 
gency.  The  evening  after  the  repulse  of 
the  Germans  was  a  certainty,  I  saw  two 
French  reservists  dining  in  a  famous  res¬ 
taurant  where,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  two 
out  of  three  diners  should  be  foreigners  sur¬ 
veying  one  another  in  a  study  of  Parisian 
life.  They  were  big,  rosy-cheeked  men, 
country  born  and  bred,  belonging  to  that 
new  France  of  spx>rts,  of  action,  of  temp>er- 
ate  habits,  and  they  were  joking  about  di¬ 
ning  there,  just  as  two  sturdy  W’esterners 
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might  about  dining  in  a  deserted  Broadway. 
The  foreigners  and  demi-mondes  were  no¬ 
ticeably  absent;  a  pair  of  Frenchmen  were  in 
the  place  of  the  absentees;  and  after  their 
dinner  they  smoked  their  black  briar-root 
pijies. 

Among  the  picture  post-cards  that  are 
the  products  of  the  war  is  one  of  Marianne, 
who  is  France,  bound  for  the  front  in  an 
aeroplane  with  a  crowing  French  cock  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  brace  above  her.  Marianne 
looks  as  happy  as  if  she  were  going  to  the 
races;  the  cock  as  triumphant  as  if  he  had 
a  spur  through  the  German  eagle’s  throat. 
However,  there  was  little  sale  for  picture 
post-cards  or  other  trifles.  They  did  not 
help  win  victories.  News  and  not  jeux  d' es¬ 
prit,  victory  and  not  wit,  was  w’anted. 
Where  the  English  said,  “We  must  go  on 
with  our  amusements  and  not  let  the  war 
get  on  our  nerv^es,”  the  French  pretended 
to  think  of  nothing  but  war,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  nervousness. 

For  Marianne  went  to  war  with  her  lib¬ 
erty-cap  drawn  tight  over  her  brow,  a  beat 
in  her  temples  and  her  heart  in  her  throat; 
and  the  cock  had  his  head  down  and  point¬ 
ed  at  the  enemy.  She  was  relieved  in  a  way, 
as  all  Europe  was,  that  the  thing  had  come; 
at  last,  an  end  of  the  straining  of  competi¬ 
tive  taxation  and  preparation;  at  last,  the 
test.  She  had  no  channel,  as  England  had, 
between  her  and  the  foe.  Defeat  meant  the 
heel  of  the  enemy  on  her  soil,  German  sen¬ 
tries  in  her  streets,  submission.  Long  and 
hard  she  had  trained;  while  all  the  outside 
world,  thinking  of  the  Paris  of  the  boule¬ 
vards,  thought  that  she  could  not  resist  the 
Kaiser’s  legions.  She  was  effeminate,  effete. 
She  was  all  right  to  run  cafes  and  make  ar¬ 
tificial  flowers,  but  she  lacked  beef.  All  the 
prestige  was  with  her  enemy.  In  ’70  all  the 
prestige  had  been  with  her.  For  there  is  no 
prestige  like  military  prestige.  It  is  all  with 
those  who  won  the  last  war. 

“But  if  we  must  succumb,  let  it  be  now,” 
said  the  French. 

On,  on — the  German  corps  were  coming, 
like  some  machine-controlled  avalanche  of 
armed  men. 

Ah,  monsieur,  they  had  numbers,  those 
Germans.  Every  German  mother  has  many 
sons;  a  French  mother  only  one  or  tw’o. 

The  official  communiques  said  repeatedly 
that  the  position  of  the  French  armies  was 
favorable,  but  that  the  Germans  were  twen¬ 
ty  miles  nearer.  The  heart  of  Paris  stopped 


beating.  Paris  held  its  breath.  Perhaps 
the  reason  there  was  no  panic  was  that 
Parisians  had  been  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

What  silence!  The  old  men  and  the  wom¬ 
en  in  the  streets  moved  as  under  a  sp)ell, 
which  was  the  sense  of  their  own  helpless¬ 
ness.  Their  fate  was  with  their  youth,  out 
of  their  hands.  The  tide  of  battle  wavering 
from  Meaux  to  Verdun  might  engulf  them; 
it  might  recede.  But  Paris  would  resist  to 
the  last.  That  was  something.  She  would 
resist  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Paris;  and  one 
could  live  on  very  little  food.  Their  fathers 
had.  Every  day  that  Paris  held  out  would 
be  a  day  lost  to  the  Germans  and  a  day 
gained  to  the  English.  Les  Anglais — the 
English  who  see  things  through!  They  were 
making  a  big  army  which  was  to  fight  for 
France  and  not  against  her,  this  time. 

LIGHTS  OUT  IN  PARIS 

You  might  walk  the  length  of  the  Champs- 
filys^  aher  ten  without  passing  more  than 
one  or  two  persons.  Paris  by  moonlight, 
without  street-lamps — few  had  seen  that  be¬ 
fore.  The  moonlight  threw  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  in  exaggerated  spectral  relief,  sprin¬ 
kled  the  leaves  of  the  long  rows  of  trees, 
glistened  on  the  upsweep  of  the  broad  pave¬ 
ments,  gleamed  on  the  Seine;  Paris,  silent, 
was  splendid  and  majestic.  Every  Parisian 
felt  anew  how  dear  Paris  was  to  him;  how 
worthy  of  some  great  sacrifice! 

If  New  York  were  in  danger  of  falling  to 
an  enemy,  the  splendid  length  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  and  the  majesty  of  the  sky-scrapers  of 
lower  Broadway  and  the  rivers  and  the  bay 
would  become  vivid  to  you  in  a  way  they 
never  had  before;  or  Washington,  Chicago, 
or  Atlanta — your  own  town.  The  thing 
which  is  a  commonplace,  when  you  are 
about  to  lose  it  takes  on  a  cherish^  value. 

To-morrow,  the  German  guns  might  be 
thundering  in  front  of  the  fortifications. 
The  communiques  from  Joffre  became  less 
frequent  and  more  laconic.  Their  wording 
was  like  some  trembling,  fateful  needle  of  a 
barometer,  pausing,  reacting  a  little,  but 
going  down,  down,  down,  indicator  of  the 
heart-pressure  of  Paris,  shriveling  the  flesh, 
tightening  the  nerves.  Had  he  told  the 
worst?  Wasn’t  he,  in  the  very  optimism  of 
hope,  giving  only  the  good  news?  The  situ¬ 
ation  must  be  very  bad, or  the  Government 
would  not  have  gone  to  Bordeaux.  Alors, 
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one  must  trust  the  army  and  the  army  must 
trust  Joffre. 

And  silence,  only  silence  in  Paris;  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  old  and  the  women,  and  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  had  ceased  to  play  and  could  not 
see.  No  one  might  see  unless  he  carried  a 
rifle. 

Then  the  indicator  stopped  falling.  It 
throbbed  upward.  The  communiquis  be¬ 
came  more  definite;  they  told  of  positions 
regained,  and  borne  in  the  ether  by  the 
wireless  of  telepathy  was  something  which 
confirmed  the  communiques.  At  first  Paris 
was  uneasy  with  the  news,  so  set  had  his¬ 
tory  been  on  repeating  itself,  so  remorse¬ 
lessly  certain  had  seemed  the  German  ad¬ 
vance.  But  it  was  true,  true — the  Germans 
were  going,  with  the  French  in  pursuit,  now 
twenty,  now  thirty,  now  forty,  now  fifty 
miles  away  from  Paris;  and  seventy,  as  I 
write.  Yes,  monsieur,  seventy. 

With  the  rising  needle  of  the  indicator, 
did  Paris  gather  in  crowds  and  surge  through 
the  streets,  singing  and  shouting  itself 
hoarse,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  according 
to  the  pwpular  international  idea?  No, 
monsieur,  Paris  will  not  riot  in  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead  on  the  battle-fields  and 
while  German  troops  are  still  within  the 
boundaries  of  France.  Paris,  which  had 
been  with  heart  standing  still  and  breathing 
hard,  began  to  breathe  regularly  again  and 
the  glow  of  life  to  run  through  its  veins.  In 
the  markets,  whither  Madame  brought  suc¬ 
culent  melons,  pears,  and  grapes  with  com¬ 
monplace  vegetables,  the  talk  of  bargaining 
housewives  with  their  baskets  had  some¬ 
thing  of  its  old  vivacity  and  Madame  stiff¬ 
ened  prices  a  little,  for  there  will  be  heavy 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  war.  Children,  so  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  their  surroundings,  broke  out  of 
the  quiet  alleys  and  doorw’ays  in  play  again. 

RELIEF  BEYOND  GESTURES 

A  Sunday  of  relief,  with  a  radiant  Sep¬ 
tember  sun  shining,  followed  a  Sunday  of 
depression.  The  old  taxicabs  and  the  horse 
vehicles  with  their  venerable  steeds  and 
drivers  too  old  for  service  at  the  front,  ran 
up  and  down  the  Champs-filys^  with  air¬ 
ing  parties.  At  Notre  Dame  the  religious 
rejoicing  was  expressed.  A  great  service  of 
prayer  was  held  by  the  priests  who  were  not 
away  fighting  for  France — as  three  thousand 
are — while  joyful  prayers  of  thanks  shone 
on  the  faces  of  a  people  who  have  not  hesi¬ 


tated  to  discipline  the  church  as  they  have 
disciplined  their  rulers.  Groups  gathered  in 
the  caffe  or  sauntered  slowly,  talking  less 
than  usual,  gesticulating  hardly  at  all,  roll¬ 
ing  over  the  good  news  in  their  minds  as 
something  beyond  the  power  of  expression. 
How  banal  to  say,  “C’cs/  chic,  qaJ”  or  “C’est 
ipatant!"  Language  is  for  little  things. 

GERMAN  PRISONERS  IN  PARIS 

In  spite  of  ’70,  France  still  lived.  You 
noted  the  faces  of  the  women  in  fresh  black 
for  their  dead  at  the  front,  a  little  drawn 
but  proud  and  victorious.  The  son  or  broth¬ 
er  or  husband  had  died  for  the  country. 
When  a  fast  automobile  driven  by  soldiers 
and  bearing  officers — as  every  fast  automo¬ 
bile  in  the  streets  of  Paris  does — had  a  Ger¬ 
man  helmet  or  two  displayed,  the  people 
stopped  to  look.  A  captured  German  in  the 
flesh  on  a  front  seat  beside  a  soldier  chauf¬ 
feur  brought  the  knots  to  a  standstill.  “  V oildi 
C'est  un  Allemand!”  ran  the  universal  ex¬ 
clamation.  But  Paris  is  becoming  used  to 
these  stray  German  prisoners,  left-overs 
from  the  German  retreat  coming  in  from 
the  fields  to  surrender.  The  batches  go 
through  by  train  without  stopping  for  Paris 
to  see,  southward  to  the  camps  where  they 
are  interned;  and  southward  go  the  long 
trains  of  wounded  to  fitretat  and  other  re¬ 
sorts,  whose  hotels  have  become  hospitals, 
their  verandas  occupied  by  convalescents 
instead  of  gossiping  tourists.  It  is  /rfe  d  la 
mode  to  be  wounded,  monsieur — tris  d  la 
mode  all  over  Europe. 

And,  monsieur,  all  those  barricades  put 
up  for  nothing!  They  will  not  need  the  cat¬ 
tle  gathered  on  Longchamps  race-track  and 
in  the  parks  at  Versailles  for  a  siege.  The 
people  who  laid  in  stocks  of  canned  goods 
till  the  groceries  of  Paris  were  empty  of 
everything  in  tins — they  will  either  have  to 
live  on  canned  food  or  confess  that  they 
were  pigs,  hein?  Those  volunteers,  those  old 
clerks  and  laborers  drilling  in  awkward 
squads  in  the  suburbs  till  they  are  dizzy, 
they  will  not  have  to  defend  Paris;  but,  per¬ 
haps,  help  to  regain  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

With  victory  little  rifts  appeared  in  the 
curtain  of  secrecy.  An  army  winning  is  hos¬ 
pitable  to  the  stranger.  There  began  to  be 
certain  yellow  and  blue  cards  which  passed 
an  automobile  with  passengers  outside  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  into  the  ojjen  country, 
and  somewhere  beyond  w’as  the  French 
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army.  If  you  kept  on  going  you  might  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  front  before  you  were  stopped — 
a  plan  simple,  fascinating,  and  tempting,  but 
unfortunately  one  that  was  not  open  to  me. 
The  British  army  has  accepted  a  certain 
number  of  correspondents,  who  are  one  day 
to  go  to  the  front.  All  these  belong  either 
to  the  British  press  or  to  the  press  of  the 
allied  countries,  with  a  single  exception. 
The  United  States  was  invit^  to  send  one 
representativ'e  —  a  lot  that  fell  to  me. 
Meanwhile,  Kitchener  does  not  propose  that 
any  unaccredited  correspondents  shall  fol¬ 
low  the  British  army,  and  the  chosen  in 
waiting  must  behave  with  discretion.  The 
power  of  the  press  is  great  in  p)eace,  but  in 
war  it  lacks  rapid-fire  guns  for  decimating 
Germans. 

BY  MOTOR  TO  THE  BATTLEGROUND 

The  war-correspondent  as  a  news-bearer 
is  dead.  He  survives  only  as  a  writer  who 
can  give  human  expression  to  what  the 
military  staff  utters  in  its  laconic  and  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  way.  A  score  of  English  corre¬ 
spondents  keeping  out  of  the  blue-card  ra¬ 
dius  have  ranged  here  and  there  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  army,  trying  to  beat  the  staff. 
As  “Anglais"  they  got  in  sight  of  shell-fire 
with  the  French;  but  as  English  they  did 
not  get  on  with  the  English. 

Luck  saluted  me  unexpectedly.  M.  Paul 
Doumer,  former  Premier,  was  wanting  a 
glimpse  of  war  for  himself,  and  was  good 
enough  to  make  me  a  member  of  the  p>arty 
he  had  formed.  Like  every  other  French 
statesman,  he  is  making  himself  useful.  Un¬ 
less  a  Frenchman  in  these  days  is  helping  in 
some  capacity — though  it  may  mean  taking 
orders  from  a  political  enemy — he  feels  a 
sense  of  shameful  incompotency,  almost  of 
treason.  M.  Doumer  had  become  chef  de 
Cabinet,  adviser,  as  it  were,  of  General  Gal- 
lieni,  commander  of  the  defenses  of  Paris. 
If  there  had  been  a  siege  he  would  not  have 
had  a  minute  he  could  call  his  own.  There 
being  no  siege,  he  might  take  a  holiday. 

What  a  holiday — a  holiday  having  a  look 
at  the  heels  of  the  enemy  whose  retreat  had 
saved  Paris!  Inspector-General  Febrier,  of 
the  medical  service,  who  would  have  had 
charge  of  sanitation  in  the  siege,  and  some 
other  officers  made  up  the  p>arty,  which  re¬ 
quired  three  automobiles. 

We  had  an  early  luncheon  before  we  set 
out  to  see  a  battle  seventy  miles  away, 


which  we  were  sure  would  still  be  progress¬ 
ing.  The  trip  was  really  more  conifortable, 
with  far  less  disorder  along  the  roads,  than 
running  in  an  automobile  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven  to  a  football  game  or  out  to 
Meadowbrook  to  see  a  pwlo  match.  It  was 
more  like  going  out  for  an  afternoon  of  golf, 
only  in  place  of  clubs  we  had  two  carbines. 

From  the  time  I  first  saw  war  I  had  im¬ 
agined  what  war  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  like;  war  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  populated  country,  with  a  network 
of  fine  roads;  such  war  as  I  had  written  in 
“The  Last  Shot.”  The  thing  was  so  much 
like  the  imagining  that  I  still  have  mo¬ 
mentary  doubts  as  to  its  reality. 

We  have  heard  more  about  the  fighting 
around  Paris  than  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  near  Paris,  because  the  rep)orts 
of  the  British  who  were  in  the  neighborhood 
were  fuller  than  those  of  the  French  staff, 
and  because  its  character  was  more  pictur¬ 
esque  and  more  like  what  we  imagine  bat¬ 
tles  ought  to  be.  Repeated  charges  against 
a  trench  have  not  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
swift  rush  of  lines  over  great  distances.  Our 
own  memories  are  clear  on  Pickett’s  charge 
and  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  but  vague 
about  Grant’s  slow  advances  against  Lee’s 
entrenchments  before  Appxunattox,  which 
is  the  kind  of  warfare  we  shall  see  from  now 
on  in  a  war  that  I  think  is  only  beginning. 

Across  the  fields  and  through  woods, 
through  the  streets  of  villages,  over  brooks, 
the  German  battle-line  came  on  toward 
Paris;  and  then  as  it  recoiled  the  English 
and  the  French  pressed  vigorously  on  its 
heels,  bending  back  the  German  right. 

“There,”  said  an  officer,  “is  as  far  as  the 
Germans  got.” 

He  pointed  to  a  sugar-beet  field  near 
Claye,  which  was  only  ten  miles  from  the 
fortifications  of  Paris.  Here  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  invasion;  here  the  mighty  tide 
of  men  turned.  When  the  attack  on  the 
French  center  failed,  the  German  right  wing 
had  to  go. 

The  French  and  the  English  on  the  Allied 
lines’  left  felt,  with  the  quick  sensitiveness 
of  army  finger-ends  touching  army  finger- 
ends,  that  the  enemy  was  weakening. 
Then,  Jean  Frangois,  his  Rosalie  (bayonet), 
and  his  ally  Tommy  Atkins,  who  had  been 
driven  a  hundred  miles — their  time  had 
come!  Instead  of  having  to  turn  and  fire 
and  look  over  their  shoulders  as  they  ran, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  behind, 
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they  could  see  their  own  work  and  pass  Ger¬ 
man  dead  and  wounded.  Legs  bending  with 
fatigue  recovered  their  spring.  A  hypKHier- 
mic  of  victory  sets  the  blood  to  surging. 
The  garrison  of  Paris,  waiting  to  take  up 
the  grim  defense,  came  fresh  to  an  eager  of¬ 
fensive. 

How  different  it  was  with  the  overmarch¬ 
ed  Germans,  beginning  to  fall  back  when  al¬ 
most  in  sight  of  their  Mecca!  The  German 
commander  of  the  artillery,  they  say,  at¬ 
tempted  to  commit  suicide.  When  defeat 
was  considered  impossible,  when  for  thirty 
years  you  have  dreamed  of  the  fall  of  Paris 
as  inevitable,  retreat  is  hard  and  bitter 
work. 

The  region  we  rode  over  was  where  the 
German  wing  had  made  its  rush  and  where 
it  had  fallen  back  before  the  French  ad¬ 
vance — real  field  fighting,  of  swift  marching 
and  quick  maneuver,  eddying  when  the 
Germans  had  to  pause  in  order  to  cut  their 
way  out  from  converging  lines.  The  ad¬ 
vance  gathered  force  like  the  neap  tide,  ta¬ 
king  batches  of  prisoners,  gathering  in  am¬ 
munition  trains  and  caissons.  Just  as  the 
British  and  the  French  had  fallen  back  from 
Belgium,  so  the  Germans  fell  back  from  Par¬ 
is;  a  resisting  rear-guard  gaining  time  for  the 
main  bodies  in  the  rear  to  organize  on  a  de¬ 
fensive  line.  Neither  side  in  going  had  had 
time  to  “dig  in;”  that  is,  to  spade  up  earth 
to  cover  its  resistance.  Occasionally  you 
saw  shelter  trenches  and  the  pits  which  the 
batteries  of  field-guns  had  occupied. 

THE  GRAVE-DIGGERS 

It  was  amazing  how  few  signs  of  battle 
there  were.  At  places  the  stately  rows  of 
trees  along  the  road  were  untouched;  again, 
their  limbs  were  broken  and  slashed  by 
shell-fire.  Thus  you  knew  where  the  hot 
eddies  of  retreat  had  been.  Two  crowds  of 
men  hurrying  across  a  sugar-beet  field  or  a 
pasture  after  all  leave  little  mark.  A  day’s 
rain  washes  away  the  blood  spots  and  livens 
the  trampled  vegetation.  In  a  thickly 
populated  country  after  a  cyclone  has  pass¬ 
ed  the  p>opulation  turns  out  to  clean  up  the 
debris.  Stooped  peasants  too  old  to  fight, 
who  had  paid  the  taxes  which  furnished  the 
cannon  and  rifles  and  their  hell-fire,  were 
moving  across  the  fields  with  spades,  bury¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  the  young  men  and  the 
vigorous  horses  which  were  war’s  victims. 
Long  trenches  told  where  the  battle  casual¬ 


ties  had  been  heavy;  scattered  mounds  of 
fresh  earth  where  they  were  light;  and  some¬ 
times  where  the  burying  was  not  fin¬ 
ished — 

There  was  less  movement  on  the  road 
than  in  time  of  peace.  A  magnet  was  draw¬ 
ing  our  swift  car  on,  even  as  a  magnet  drew 
the  thoughts  of  every  living  being  in  France. 
Somewhere  ahead  was  the  army,  its  steel  fin¬ 
gers  clutching  and  carrying  all  the  industry, 
the  power  and  the  hope  of  a  nation.  An  oc¬ 
casional  returning  motor  ambulance  or  a 
flying  automobile  with  staff-oflBcers  formed 
the  only  traffic,  except  refugees  returning  to 
the  homes  from  which  the  invader  who  had 
made  them  fly  had  in  turn  been  driven. 
Many  were  farmers,  driving  two-wheeled 
carts  with  children  perched  apeak  of  the 
loads  of  baggage.  A  milch  cow,  perhaps, 
was  tied  behind.  Thrifty  men  these  French 
farmers,  not  tenants  but  owners  holding  fast 
to  their  land — the  backbone  of  that  France 
on  which  Paris  is  a  froth.  Their  business 
was  to  get  back  to  their  acres. 

NO  SAVAGERY  HERE 

It  surprised  and  relieved  them  to  see 
their  big,  conical,  artistically  made  hay  and 
straw  ricks  standing  in  the  fields.  Nothing 
is  so  easy  for  a  retreating  army  in  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  irritated  savagery  as  to  fire  hay¬ 
ricks.  Strike  a  match  and  up  goes  the  har¬ 
vest.  Did  the  Germans  think  that  they 
would  come  back  and  would  need  the  for¬ 
age?  Or  were  they  running  too  fast  to  think 
of  destroying  property?  Or  had  there  been 
a  change  of  policy?  If  so,  it  is  owing  to  the 
United  States.  German  oflScers  used  to  say 
that  any  war-correspondent  who  approach¬ 
ed  Germany  in  time  of  war  would  be  put  in 
jail;  but  the  great  German  army  is  finding, 
after  all,  that  there  is  another  power  be¬ 
sides  shells,  bayonets,  and  bullets:  it  is 
public  opinion.  The  great  German  army 
wants  sympathy.  It  feels  lonely.  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  men  are  welcome. 

Trudging  beside  the  road  were  the  village- 
and  towns-people  who  had  been  able  to  take 
only  what  they  could  carry  on  their  backs 
or  in  their  hands.  Not  only  had  the  farm¬ 
ers  the  advantage  of  horses,  but  war  could 
not  destroy  the  soil  or  suck  its  fertility. 
But  the  villager  knew  not  whether  he  would 
find  his  house  unlooted  or  flame-licked  de¬ 
bris.  All  depended  on  the  chances  of  war; 
upon  whether  it  suited  the  tactics  of  one  side 
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or  the  other  to  make  a  stand  in  the  village. 

We  passed  through  villages  that  showed 
no  signs  of  destruction;  where  the  houses 
had  not  even  been  looted.  Here  the  enemy 
had  a  wise  commander  or  had  marched 
through  and  in  returning  had  gone  on  the 
run.  An  army  in  a  hurry  can  not  stop  to 
rifle  drawers,  smash  china  and  glassware,  or 
clean  out  cupboards.  The  regiment  may 
not  be  allowed  to  break  ranks  for  fear  of 
wine-cellars  and  getting  out  of  hand.  It 
may  be  needed  at  any  moment  for  action  in 
front  or  as  a  rear-guard.  Looting  means  de¬ 
moralization,  even  to  the  German  machine. 
Probably  German  generals  had  this  lesson 
driven  home  in  Belgium.  Doubtless  the  cel¬ 
lars  of  the  wine  country  through  which  the 
Crown  Prince’s  army  marched  produced  in¬ 
ternal  disorder  worth  a  brigade  of  troops  to 
the  French. 

Where  German  troops  were  billeted; 
where  a  German  noncommissioned  oflBcer 
came  to  the  door  of  a  family  whose  sons 
were  at  the  front  fighting  for  France  and 
said  that  a  certain  number  of  men  were  to 
sleep  there  and  if  any  one  dared  to  interfere 
with  them  he  would  be  shot,  there  hungry, 
unstable,  exhausted  human  nature  had  its 
way.  It  takes  generations  to  lift  man  up  a 
single  degree;  but  so  swift  is  the  effect  of 
war — where  men  live  a  year  in  a  day — that 
men  can  be  demonized  in  a  month. 

Vulgarity  accompanied  brutality.  The 
unmentionable  things  that  some  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  the  moment  did  before  they  left 
the  houses — well,  they  were  such  offenses  as 
an  American  soldier  would  be  knocked  down 
for  by  a  comrade,  not  for  being  a  demon  but 
for  being  a  beast.  We  can  forgive  a  man 
for  turning  tiger;  not  for  turning  hyena.  I 
can  understand  how  some  of  the  French  who 
have  had  Germans  in  their  houses  can  only 
hate  them.  One  day,  when  some  of  these 
German  soldiers  reflect  on  the  war,  shame 
will  blot  out  many  deeds  from  their  remi¬ 
niscences  and  they  will  say  to  their  sons: 

“I  hope  you  may  never  see  war!”  mean¬ 
ing:  ‘T  don’t  want  to  think  of  its  making 
such  a  beast  of  you  as  it  did  of  me!” 

But  were  we  commuters  from  Paris  to 
the  front  never  going  to  reach  the  battle¬ 
line?  Shooting  out  of  a  grove,  a  valley  made 
a  channel, for  sound  that  brought  to  our 
ears  the  thunder  of  guns,  with  the  firing  so 
fast  that  it  was  like  the  roll  of  some  Cyclo¬ 
pean  snare-drum  beaten  with  sticks  the  size 
of  ship-masts. 


On  the  crest  of  the  next  hill  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  an  open  sweep  of  field  and  pas¬ 
ture  toward  wooded  hills.  As  far  as  we 
could  see  against  the  background  of  the  foli¬ 
age  throwing  it  into  relief  was  a  continuous 
cloud  of  smoke  from  bursting  shrapnel 
shells,  renewed  with  fresh,  soft,  blue  puffs, 
raining  bullets  as  fast  as  it  was  dissipated. 
There  was  hard  fighting;  a  lot  of  French  and 
Germans  were  being  Idlled  in  the  direction 
of  Compi^ne  and  Noyon  to-day.  Another 
dip  into  another  valley,  and  the  thir-r-r  of 
a  rapid-firer  and  the  muffled  firing  of  a  line 
of  infantry  were  audible.  Yes,  we  were 
getting  up  with  the  army,  one  tiny  section 
of  it  that  operated  along  the  road  we  were 
on.  Multiply  this  by  a  hundred  and  you 
have  the  whole. 

THE  ARMY’S  STOMACH 

Ahead  was  the  army’s  stomach  on  wheels; 
a  procession  of  big  motor  transport-trucks 
keeping  their  intervals  of  distance  with  the 
precision  of  a  battleship  fleet  at  sea.  We 
should  have  known  that  they  belonged  to 
the  army  by  the  deafness  of  the  drivers  to 
appeals  to  let  us  pass.  All  army  transports 
are  like  that.  What  the  deuc^  right  has 
anybody  to  pass?  They  are  the  transport, 
and  only  fighting  men  belong  in  front  of 
them.  Our  automobile  in  trying  to  j>ass  to 
one  side  got  stuck  in  a  rut  that  an  American 
car,  built  for  bad  roads,  would  have  made 
nothing  of;  which  proves  again  how  clearly 
European  armies  are  tied  to  their  fine  roads. 
We  got  out,  and  our  ex-Premier  and  our 
General  and  the  others  gave  a  shoulder  to 
bring  it  back  on  the  metal.  By  this  time 
the  transport  chauffeurs  rememljered  that 
they  were  Frenchmen;  and  as  Frenchmen 
are  polite  even  in  time  of  war,  they  let  us 
by. 

Ahead  of  us  rose  the  town  of  Soissons,  on 
the  rich  bottoms  of  the  river  Aisne.  The 
French  had  recovered  it  after  hard  fighting 
the  day  before.  A  motor-cyclist  rode  by 
with  his  hand  up. 

“Stop  here!”  he  called. 

Those  transport  chauffeurs  who  were 
deaf  to  ex-premiers  heard  instantly  and 
obeyed.  In  front  of  them  was  a  line  of 
single  horse-drawn  carts,  with  an  extra 
horse  in  the  rear.  All  the  animals  looked 
in  good  condition.  They  could  take  paths 
that  the  motor-trucks  could  not.  I  may 
say,  too,  that  all  day  I  saw  not  a  single  piece 
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of  transport,  automobile  or  horse,  that  was 
broken  down.  The  excellence  of  the  French 
as  chauffeurs  serves  them  in  good  stead  in 
time  of  war — of  an  automobile  war.  One 
of  those  trucks  carried  four  times  as  much 
as  one  of  the  carts,  w’ith  no  horses  to  feed. 
The  automobile  enabled  the  Germans  to 
make  a  rapid  march  from  Belgium.  It 
shortens  the  length  of  the  transport  line; 
makes  an  army  and  its  impedimenta  com¬ 
pact. 

At  this  side  of  the  town  was  what  seemed 
like  a  well-organized  family  party — and 
far  enough  this  side  to  be  out  of  the  range 
of  the  siege-gun  shells  which  the  Germans 
were  occasionally  dropping  into  the  town. 
It  was  a  sign  of  nice  calculation  on  both 
sides.  The  French  knew  where  the  German 
battery  was  and  how  far  it  could  shoot.  A 
German  aeroplane  flying  overhead  and 
seeing  that  transjwrt  in  range  would  have 
signaled  its  location  with  a  resulting  shower 
of  projectiles  on  a  bunch  of  soldiers  and 
equipment  not  in  action.  There  were  a  line 
of  caissons  with  extra  ammunition  for  the 
guns;  wagons  of  rifle  ammunition;  motor 
busses  from  Lyons;  a  squadron  of  cavaliy’ 
drawn  up  beside  the  road,  with  troopers  dis¬ 
mounted;  and  bodies  of  infantr>’  in  reserve. 
The  men  looked  tired  and  battle-worn,  but 
not  exhausted.  No  one  seemed  under  any 
strain.  Officers  were  seated  or  strolling 
alx)ut;  the  men  sprawling  at  leisure. 

THE  MODERN  WAR-MACHINE 

This  was  where  the  general  wanted  the 
body  of  men  and  equipment  to  be,  and  here 
they  were.  There  were  no  dragging  ends  in 
the  rear,  so  far  as  I  could  see;  nob^y  com¬ 
plaining  that  food  or  ammunition  was  not 
up;  no  general  aide  looking  for  somebody 
who  could  not  be  found;  no  excited  staff- 
oflTicer  rushing  about  shouting  for  some¬ 
body  to  look  sharp,  for  somebody  had  made 
a  mistake.  The  thing  was  unwarlike;  it 
was  like  a  particularly  well-thought-out 
route  march.  Yet  at  the  word  that  com¬ 
pany  of  cavalry  might  be  in  the  thick  of  it, 
at  the  point  where  they  were  wanted;  the 
infantry'  rushing  to  the  support  of  the  firing- 
line;  the  motor-transport  facing  around  for 
withdrawal,  if  need  be.  It  w’as  only  a  little 
way,  indeed,  into  the  zone  of  death  from  the 
rear  of  that  compact  column. 

Joffre,  who  has  Wept  this  big  machine  in 
hand,  seems  to  realize  the  weaknesses  of  his 


people,  their  verve,  their  restlessness  for  the 
offensive,  their  over-readiness  to  depression 
as  well  as  to  elation,  and  to  have  organized 
to  counteract  their  faults  and  make  the 
most  of  their  virtues.  A  Frenchman  will 
always  charge;  the  thing  is  to  have  him 
charge  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  The  German  staff  seems  to  have  been 
equally  alive  to  German  racial  traits.  They 
have  sought  to  instill  dash  into  the  German 
stolidity  with  their  driving  mass  tactics. 
Thus  we  found  the  German  making  rapid 
marches  and  bold  movements  in  flank,  and 
the  excitable  Frenchman  drawing  on  the 
phlegmatic  German. 

WANTED:  TOBACCO  AND  WAR  NEWS 

Pawns,  these  men  by  the  roadside  in  the 
great  game  of  war;  yet  human  units  who 
had  each  left  a  vacancy  at  some  family  board, 
and  very  much  Frenchmen,  as  we  found. 
For  we  threw  bombs  as  we  passed.  Of  old 
I  knew  the  wants  of  soldiers  at  the  front. 
No  army  ever  has  an  oversupply  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Men  smoke  twice  as  much  as  usual 
in  the  strain  of  waiting  for  action;  men  who 
do  not  use  tobacco  at  all  get  the  habit. 
Ask  the  G.  A.  R.  men  who  fought  in  our 
great  war  if  this  is  not  true.  Then,  too, 
when  your  country  is  at  war,  when  back  at 
home  hands  stretch  out  for  every  fresh  edi¬ 
tion  and  you  at  the  front  know  only  what 
happens  in  your  alley,  think  what  a  news¬ 
paper  from  Paris  means  out  on  the  battle- 
line  seventy  miles  from  Paris.  So  I  had 
brought  a  bundle  of  newspapers. 

“Monsieur,  the  sensation  is  bey'ond  even 
the  French  language  to  express — the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  sitting  down  by  the  roadside  with 
this  morning’s  edition  and  the  first  ciga¬ 
rette  for  twenty-four  hours.  C'est  epaianti 
C'est  chic,  qal  C'est  magnifiqite!  Alors,  notn 
de  Dieul  Tiens!  UelasI  Voild!  Merci, 
mille  remerctments" —  it  was  an  army  of 
Frenchmen,  all  right,  with  ready  words, 
quick,  telling  gestures,  pouring  out  their 
volume  of  thanks  as  the  car  sped  by,  and  we 
tossed  out  our  newspapers  at  interv'als,  so 
that  all  should  have  a  look. 

An  Echo  de  Paris  that  fell  into  the  road 
was  the  center  of  a  flag-rush,  which  included 
an  officer.  Most  unmilitary — an  officer 
scrambling  at  the  same  time  as  his  men! 
In  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  and 
Frederick  the  Great  and  King  George  III., 
what  discipline! 
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Then  the  car  stopped  long  enough  for  me 
to  see  a  private  give  the  paper  to  his  officer, 
plainly  sensible  of  a  loss  of  dignity,  with  a 
courtesy  which  said,  “A  thousand  pardons, 
mon  capitan;”  and  the  capitan  began  reading 
the  newspaper  aloud  to  his  men.  Scores 
of  human  touches  of  this  kind  crowd  for 
expression,  touches  which  were  French, 
republican,  democratic,  and  human. 

With  half  our  cigarettes  gone,  we  fell  in 
with  some  brown-skinned,  native  African 
troops,  the  Mohammedan  Turcos,  who 
fight  like  devils  and  act  the  same,  no  doubt. 
Their  white  teeth  gleaming,  their  black 
eyes  eager,  they  began  climbing  on  to  the 
car.  We  gave  them  all  in  sight;  but  fortu¬ 
nately  our  reserve  supply  was  not  visible, 
and  an  officer’s  sharp  command  saved  us 
from  being  invested  by  storm. 

General  Tactics  and  Captain  Mauvaise 
Chance  (bad  luck)  had  it  in  for  Soissons. 
The  Germans  had  been  there  on  their  re¬ 
treat;  and  the  French  had  used  their  bat¬ 
teries  to  cover  their  infantry  advance,  but 
taking  care,  as  it  was  their  towm,  to  keep 
the  fire  away  from  the  cathedral  and  the 
main  square,  to  the  outskirts  and  along  the 
river.  Soissons  not  being  their  town,  the 
Germans  took  no  such  care  when  they 
shelled  the  French  advance. 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  AISNE 

We  alighted  from  the  car  in  a  deserted 
street,  with  all  the  shutters  that  had  not 
been  tom  by  shell-fire  closed.  Seeming  as 
near  as  if  in  the  next  block,  a  French  bat¬ 
tery  suddenly  broke  loose  with  sharp  and 
crashing  barks,  and  we  heard  the  swish  of 
shells  passing  overhead.  Our  little  party 
thought  that  it  would  like  to  get  into  that 
battery  and  watch  its  gunners  at  work.  We 
came  clear  of  the  buildings  to  the  river, 
where  we  concluded  by  the  sound  that  the 
battery  was  hidden  back  of  a  .vooded  knoll ; 
there  was  no  other  sign  to  go  by,  for  no  Ger¬ 
man  battery  was  answering.  We  tried  one 
bridge  over  the  Aisne,  and  that  had  been 
blown  up;  we  went  to  one  farther  up,  and 
that  had  been,  too. 

“We  had  better  give  up  the  batterx’,” 
said  M.  Doumer;  and,  being  personally 
conducted,  one  had  to  submit. 

Beyond  the  bridge  lay  two  still  figures  of 
Algerian  Zouaves.  These  were  fresh  dead, 
whom  the  burial  parties  had  not  yet  found. 
They  had  an  interest  because  of  their  prox¬ 


imity  to  the  firing-line  which  fields  of  dead 
far  in  the  rear  have  not.  Among  sightseers 
from  Paris  there  is  a  sort  of  ghastly  rivalry 
as  to  who  has  seen  the  most  dead.  The  two 
Zouaves,  killed  instantly,  had  rolled  over 
on  their  backs,  their  rigid  hands  still  in  the 
position  of  grasping  their  rifles  in  the  habit 
of  crouching  skirmishers  in  a  rush. 

If  we  could  not  see  the  battery  we  might 
have  a  look  at  the  firing-line  on  the  slopes 
beyond  the  town.  A  soldier  on  an  errand 
came  from  the  front  with  that  elastic,  hur¬ 
rying  step  characteristic  of  the  French 
private.  He  had  the  aspect  of  one  who  had 
veritably  tasted  “the  salt  of  life,”  as 
Kitchener  calls  war.  You  knew  he  had 
heard  the  close  sing  of  bullets;  that  he  had 
relished  the  fever  of  a  charge. 

“Does  everything  go  well?”  M.  Doumer 
asked. 

“It  is  not  going  at  all,  now.  It  is  stick¬ 
ing,”  was  the  answer.  “Some  Germans 
were  busy  up  there  in  the  stone  quarries 
while  the  others  were  falling  back.  They 
have  a  covered  trench  and  rapid-fire  gun 
positions  to  sweep  a  zone  of  fire  which  they 
have  cleared.” 

This  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  that 
the  German  army  was  to  make  a  determined 
stand  on  the  Aisne  after  the  retreat  from  the 
Marne. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  rush  it 
with  the  numbers  we  have  there  now.  We 
shall  get  them  out  by  working  our  way  up 
in  front  and  flanking  them.  Never  you 
fear!” 

I  recalled  the  anecdote  how  before  Ma¬ 
rengo  Napoleon  heard  a  private  of  his  re¬ 
publican  army  saying:  “Now,  this  is  what 
the  General  ought  to  do;”  and  after  Na¬ 
poleon  listened  he  said:  “You  keep  still. 
This  army  has  too  many  generals.” 

“No,  monsieur,”  the  soldier  continued, 
“that  mitrailleuse  you  heard  is  farther  over 
to  the  right.  There’s  no  infantry  firing  on 
our  front.  If  you  went  up  there  and  some¬ 
thing  did  break  loose,  you  would  have  to 
lie  down  close  behind  any  cover  you  could; 
and  you  would  see  nothing,  monsieur,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  soldiers  near  you.” 

^'Allans!"  said  M.  Doumer,  and  we  went 
back  jnto  the  town,  where  the  German  gun¬ 
ners  had  had  rare  sport.  Branches  of  shade- 
trees  carpeted  the  ground  and  pavements; 
trunks  were  broken  in  two,  limbs  tom  from 
their  crotches  as  by  a  lightning  bolt;  great 
gaping  holes  in  walls  and  roofs  of  houses. 
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with  bricks  and  mortar  piled  in  the  street; 
and  silence  amid  the  ruins,  except  for  the 
resounding  crack  of  the  French  battery. 
Some  women  and  children  and  a  crippled 
man  came  out-of-doors  at  sight  of  us.  M. 
Doumer  introduced  himself  and  shook  hands 
all  around.  They  were  glad  to  meet  him  in 
much  the  same  democratic  way  as  if  he  had 
been  on  an  election  campaign. 

“A  German  shell  struck  there,  across  the 
square,  only  half  an  hour  ago,”  said  one  of 
the  women. 

“What  do  you  do  when  there  is  shelling?” 
asked  M.  Doumer. 

“If  it  is  bad  we  go  into  the  cellars,”  was 
the  answer,  and  an  answer  which  implied 
that  peculiar  fearlessness  of  women,  who 
get  accustomed  to  fire  easier  than  men. 
These  were  the  fatalists  of  the  town,  who 
would  not  turn  refugee;  helpless  to  fight, 
but  grimly  staying  with  their  homes  and  ac¬ 
cepting  what  came  with  an  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  stoicism,  which  possibly  had  its  origin 
in  a  race-feeling  so  proud  and  bitter  that 
they  could  not  admit  that  they  could  be 
afraid  of  anything  German,  even  a  shell. 

“And  how  did  the  Germans  act?” 

“They  made  themselves  at  home  in  our 
houses  and  slept  in  our  beds,  while  we  slept 
in  the  kitchen,”  she  answered.  “They  said 
that  if  we  kept  indoors  and  gave  them  what 
they  wanted,  we  should  not  be  harmed.  But 
if  any  one  fired  a  shot  at  their  troops  or  any 
arms  were  found  in  our  houses,  they  would 
bum  the  town.  When  they  were  going 
back  in  a  great  hurry — how  they  scattered 
from  our  shells!  We  went  out  in  the  square 
to  see  our  shells,  monsieur!”  The  triumph 
of  having  the  French  back  seemed  to  atone 
for  the  ruin  of  her  home. 

Arrows  with  directions  in  German,  “This 
way  to  the  river,”  “This  way  to  Villers-Cot- 
teret,”  were  chalked  on  the  standing  walls, 
and  on  door-casings  the  names  of  the  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  Garde  Prussien  billeted 
there,  all  in  systematic  Teutonic  fashion. 

“Prince  Albrecht  Joachim,  one  of  the 
Kaiser’s  sons,  was  here  and  I  talked  with 
him,”  said  the  Mayor,  who  thought  we 
should  enjoy  a  morsel  from  court  circles  in 
exchange  for  a  copy  of  the  Echo  de  Paris 
which  contained  the  news  that  Prince  Al¬ 
brecht  had  been  wounded  later.  The  Mayor 
looked  tired,  this  local  man  of  the  people, 
who  had  to  play  the  shepherd  of  a  stricken 
flock;  tired,  but  French  enough  to  enjoy  the 
sudden  retreat  of  his  royal  guest.  He  had 


stuck  to  his  duty;  he  had  stayed  on  the  job. 

I  could  imagine  him  at  his  cafe  in  peace 
times  getting  gesticulatory  and  expostula- 
tory  over  a  matter  of  national  politics  in  a 
way  that  would  have  led  you  to  say:  “What 
an  excitable  lot  these  Frenchmen  are!  Now 
think  of  that  fellow  in  a  real  crisis,  like  the 
Dayton  flood  or  San  Francisco  fire,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  He’d  blow  up  completely.” 

THE  GERMAN  SURPRISES 

After  we  left  the  Mayor  we  made  one 
more  effort  to  reach  those  guns  hidden  be¬ 
hind  a  wooded  knoll  and  tossing  shells 
across  the  valley  into  the  wooded  slopes 
held  by  the  Germans.  Now  they  let  go 
very  rapidly  for  a  sp>ell,  their  mighty  cracks 
trilling  off  like  the  dnun  of  knuckles  on  a 
table-top.  They  did  not  cover  any  fierce 
infantry  advance;  they  were  only  saying: 
“Minions  of  the  Kaiser,  while  you  are  dig¬ 
ging  that  trench,  here  is  a  compliment  from 
Marianne  of  France — and  another,  and 
another!” 

I  thought  that  I  had  exactly  located  the 
guns.  I  suggested  that — but  I’ve  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  had  some  army  oflBcers  along 
as  well  as  M.  Doumer.  They  said  if  we 
were  going  to  reach  Paris  that  night  we  had 
better  be  starting. 

Not  the  aeroplanes,  not  the  dirigibles, 
have  been  the  revolutionary  element  in  this 
war.  All  that  I  saw  and  learned  about  the 
infantry  seemed  but  to  repeat  the  Russo- 
Japanese  lessons  on  a  different  landscape. 
But  how  antiquated  the  artillery  of  that 
campaign!  The  Germans  sprang  a  surprise 
in  their  siege-guns  which  knocked  Namur 
to  pieces.  They  have  superiority  in  howit¬ 
zers  and  in  heavy  horse  artillery.  I  saw  a 
cord  of  six-inch  shells  which  they  had  had  to 
leave  beside  the  road.  Each  one  was  packed 
in  a  woven  wicker  case,  resembling  the  um¬ 
brella-holders  that  you  used  to  see  in  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  peasants  were  carrying  these 
baskets  to  their  homes,  where  they  wilt  be 
kept  as  souvenirs  for  generations  to  come. 
I  have  one  of  them  cut  by  two  fragments  of 
French  shrapnel,  which  suggests  why  the 
Germans  could  not  stop  to  remove  that 
nicely  arranged  pile  of  compressed  lightning 
meant  to  be  loosed  on  the  fortifications  of 
Paris. 

The  French  artillery  were  mightily  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  exhibit,  which  revealed  some 
secrets  that  their  spies  had  not  fathomed; 
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secrets  that,  doubtless,  will  be  j>assed  across 
the  Channel  to  the  British  allies  who  are 
building  new  guns  to  accompany  the  new 
army  they  are  making  into  the  field. 

From  Napoleon,  w'ho  won  by  overwhelm¬ 
ing  masses  of  artillery,  the  French  have  in¬ 
herited  a  gunner’s  faith  to  live  up  to.  They 
were  the  authors  of  the  modern  rapid-fire, 
recoil-cylinder  field-gun,  whose  plans  other 
nations  spent  large  sums  to  purloin.  We 
know  that  if  France  could  have  gone  to  war 
outfitted  with  this  typ)e  before  Germany  had 
them,  she  would  have  whipp>ed  Germany 
hands  down.  But  she  managed  to  keep  a 
little  ahead  of  her  old  rival,  nevertheless. 
She  originated  indirect  fire  and  has  carried  it 
to  perfection.  That  is,  the  battery  is  fired 
from  behind  a  hill.  The  gunners  do  not  see 
the  enemy  at  all;  observation  is  left  to  the 
range-finder  and  the  firing  to  the  fire-control 
officer,  as  in  the  navy. 

THE  DEADLY  FRENCH  ARTILLERY 

The  Germans  use  indirect  fire;  but  though 
in  the  major-league  class  in  howitzer  and 
siege-gun  manipulation,  they  are  still  in  the 
bush-league  class  in  this  respect.  By  nature 
they  ought  to  excel  in  howitzers,  siege-guns, 
and  Zeppelins,  while  the  French  ought  to 
excel  in  aeroplanes  and  light  field-artillery. 
So  it  works  out.  Consider  that  one  regiment 
of  field-guns  fires  two  hundred  and  forty 
shots  a  minute,  ten  to  a  gun,  dropping  three- 
hundred  bullets  and  fragments  with  each 
shell-burst!  This  means  seventy-two  hun¬ 
dred  fragments  a  minute  falling  into  the 
space  of  an  acre.  Under  such  a  downpour 
one  has  about  the  same  chance  of  escaping  a 
wound  as  one  has  of  dodging'hailstones.  Of 
course  that  rate  of  fire  is  not  kept  up  long; 
but  a  minute,  which  is  the  vital  minute  for 
'the  operation  of  building  a  pontoon  bridge 
or  making  a  charge,  is  fatal  to  the  enemy’s 
enterprise. 

Captured  German  officers  speak  of  the 
difficulty  of  locating  French  batteries;  of  the 
suffocating,  maddening  effect  of  their  fire, 
when  the  air  seems  to  writhe  with  projectiles 
and  the  number  of  explosions  fairly  splits 
the  brain.  Think  of  a  regiment  of  guns 
putting  two  or  three  casual  shells  into  the 
bridge-builders  or  the  infantry  forming, 
just  to  be  sure  of  the  range,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  letting  loose  all  their  power! 

But  that  superb  artillery  supports  in  a 
charge  infantry  in  blue  coats  and  red  trou¬ 


sers,  sharp  against  the  landscap>e,  while  the 
green  German  uniform  melts  into  it.  As 
we  swung  out  of  Soissons  Parisward  we 
saw  how  the  French  reserves  on  the  road 
embankment  must  have  been  a  readily  dis¬ 
cernible  blotch  to  a  passing  aeroplane.  Be¬ 
cause  they  insist  on  wearing  red  trousers  like 
those  their  grandfathers  wore,  the  French 
have  sacrificed  many  lives;  in  fact,  those  red 
trousers  may  lose  them  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

NATIONAL  WAYS  OF  MARCHING 

War  accentuates  the  contrast  of  the 
French  and  the  German  natures  and  meth¬ 
ods.  I  have  in  mind  two  German  prisoners 
we  passed  on  the  road.  I  had  seen  many 
German  prisoners  in  bunches,  but  for  some 
reason  these  two  held  p>aiticular  attention. 
Both  were  young,  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
One  was  dark-complexioned,  with  a  scrub- 
bly  beard  which  was  the  product  of  the  war. 
He  marched  with  such  rigidity  that  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  surprised  to  see  him 
break  into  a  goose-step.  The  other  was 
of  that  very  mild,  blue-eyed,  tow-haired 
tjTJe,  with  the  thin  white  skin  which  does 
not  bum.  He  was  frailer  than  the  other, 
and  he  was  tired;  oh,  how  tired!  He  would 
lag  and  then  stiffen  his  shoulders  and  throw 
out  his  chest.  A  rather  small  French  sol¬ 
dier  was  escorting  the  p>air.  He  looked 
pretty  tired,  too,  but  he  was  getting  over 
the  grt'und  in  the  natural,  easy  way  in  which 
man  is  meant  to  walk.  The  aboriginal 
races,  who  have  a  genius  for  long  distances 
on  foot,  do  not  march  in  the  German  fash¬ 
ion.  It  looks  impressive,  but  lacks  endur¬ 
ance.  By  the  same  logic,  the  cayuse’s  gait 
is  better  for  thirty  miles  day  in  and  day  out 
than  the  high-stepping  carriage  horse’s. 

You  could  realize  the  contempt  which 
those  two  martial-appearing  Germans  had 
for  their  captor.  Four  or  five  peasant 
women  refugees  by  the  roadside  unloosened 
their  tongues  at  the  prisoners  in  sharp, 
piercing,  feminine  satire  and  upbraiding. 

“You  are  going  to  Paris,  after  all!  This 
is  what  you  get  for  invading  our  country; 
and  you’ll  get  more  of  it,  you  looters  and 
barbarians!’’ 

The  little  French  soldier  held  up  his  hand 
to  the  women  and  shook  his  head;  and  the 
very  tired  German  stiffened  his  step  and 
both  drew  in  their  chins,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  very  proud  and  con¬ 
temptuous,  as  their  Kaiser  would  wish  them 
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to  be.  The  faith  of  the  Germans  in  their 
Kaiser  is  wonderful.  Prisoners  say  that  the 
Kaiser  can  not  lose;  he  never  loses.  What 
will  happen  if  that  faith  be  shattered? 

And  speaking  of  grandfather’s  trousers, 
both  Germans  were  wearing  grandfather’s 
hats.  One  was  a  cumbersome  helmet  and 
the  other  that  visorless  cap  which  throws 
the  glare  of  the  sun  in  your  eyes  when  you 
fire. 

The  British  are  the  most  practically 
equipped  troops  on  the  Continent.  The 
Boers  knocked  a  lot  of  grandfather’s  senti¬ 
ment  out  of  them. 

Thanks  to  M.  Doumer’s  mixing,  his  curi¬ 
osity,  and  his  gift  of  asking  a  lot  of  questions 
and  making  a  quick,  polite  withdrawal,  we 
had  a  glimpse  of  all  parts  of  the  army,  in¬ 
cluding  the  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Army, 
which  formed  the  French  turning  right  wing 
in  driving  the  Germans  back  from  Paris. 
A  flag  at  the  doorway  of  a  small  village  ho¬ 
tel  indicated  the  entrance,  well  to  the  rear 
of  the  front.  We  passed  upstairs  into  the 
works,  the  offices,  where  the  action  of  three 
corps  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
was  directed.  It  was  only  one  step  higher 
to  the  General  Staff  itself,  to  Joffre’s  head¬ 
quarters;  and  downward  the  steps  of  au¬ 
thority  ran  through  corps,  divisions,  bri¬ 
gades,  regiments,  and  to  all  the  units  we  had 
seen  at  Soissons. 

BRAINS  IN  BATTLE 

A  young  officer  rose  from  his  map  to  re¬ 
ceive  us.  Intelligence  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  French  private,  and  this  young  oflicer 
seemed  to  express  that  intelligence  concen¬ 
trated,  trained,  cool,  and  ready.  For  the 
staff  must  have  brains,  the  brains  of  re¬ 
source,  the  brains  that  know  its  troops,  its 
enemy,  its  ground,  without  illusions;  and 
the  character  which  never  loses  its  self- 
possession,  never  gives  a  vague  order. 

The  map  would  have  been  Greek  to  you 
in  its  plotted  detail,  but  the  young  officer 
could  read  out  of  it  the  contour  of  the  land, 
the  houses,  the  ditches,  where  the  French 
and  the  German  troops  were  at  any  point 
of  the  line.  Outside  of  the  door  there  had 
been  no  cavalry  escorts  of  commanders, 
no  hurrying  orderlies,  none  of  the  legendary 


physical  activity  which  is  associated  with 
an  army  headquartei’s.  An  automobile 
drove  up,  an  officer  got  out;  another  de¬ 
scended  to  enter  the  one  waiting  for  him. 
But  the  wires  from  headquarters  are  quicker 
than  automobiles;  with  the  wires  the  parts 
of  an  army  talk  to  one  another.  Thus  each 
commander  is  in  touch  with  the  others;  is  in 
the  place  where  emergency  may  demand  his 
attention. 

There  was  a  lot  more  fuss  around  Fran¬ 
cisco  Villa’s  headquarters  than  around  the 
headquarters  of  this  French  army.  Yes, 
there  were  as  many  officers  and  clerks 
around  ours  at  Vera  Cruz — which  were  more 
than  Grant  or  Lee  or  Sherman  had  in  the 
field  in  the  Civil  War. 

It  would  seem  that  the  French  civil 
bureaucracy  uses  so  much  red  tape  that 
there  is  fortunately  none  left  for  the  French 
army.  No  confusion,  no  signs  of  hectic 
overwork;  everybody  seeming  to  be  clear 
enough  of  details  to  keep  his  mind  free  for 
essentials. 

At  the  last  French  maneuvers,  instead 
of  the  conventional  plan  in  which  each 
army’s  work  is  carefully  laid  out,  Joffre 
gave  the  Red  Army  and  the  Blue  Army 
their  positions  and  told  them  to  go  to  war 
and  see  who  could  win.  The  result  was  that 
a  number  of  generals  were  retired.  One 
who  ought  to  have  been,  escaped;  but  he 
is  out  of  it  now,  while  others  have  won  their 
ribbons  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  field 
of  real  battle.  So  jealous  was  the  French 
democracy  of  “the  man  on  horse”  that  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  they  would  permit 
actual  one-man  command.  Before  that  the 
army  was  really  run  by  a  council. 

I  am  beginning  to  have  the  impression 
that  the  popular  idea  that  Napoleon  was  a 
supergenius  who  won  all  his  battles  alone  is 
wrong.  He  had  a  lot  of  Frenchmen  along  to 
help  him;  and  it  seems  to  me  much  the  .ame 
kind  of  Frenchmen  live  to-day.  They  are 
far  from  being  a  dying  race.  I  like  their 
democracy  and  humanity.  I  like  them,  too, 
for  leaving  their  war  to  France  and  Mari¬ 
anne;  for  not  dragging  in  God  as  frequently 
as  do  the  other  warring  nations.  For  it  is 
just  possible  that  God  is  not  fighting  on  the 
side  of  any  one  of  them.  We  don’t  know 
that  He  even  approves  of  the  war. 
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iWore  About 
Hiram  Johnson 

By 

CHESTER  H.  ROWELL 

a  reply  ky 

GEORGE  CREEL 

Sditon  N<^.  — In  the  October  number  we  published  an  article  about  Hiram 
Johnson,  by  George  Creel.  A  group  of  Californians  object  strenuously  to  Mr. 
Creel’s  interpretation  of  Governor  Johnson,  and  they  have  asked  the  opportunity  to 
publish  a  rejoinder  in  our  pages.  Here  it  is,  with  a  reply  by  Mr.  Creel. 

In  addition  to  tbe  names  of  those  who  sponsor  the  rejoinder,  printed  below,  we  have 
received  telegrams  from  Willis  I.  Morrison  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


EORGE  CREEL’S  article  on  period.  But  he  asserts  that  Governor  John- 
“What  About  Hiram  Johnson  son  claims  sole  credit  for  that  achievement, 
of  California?”  in  the  October  and  seeks  by  showing  that  others  have  a 
Everybody’s  has  aroused  in-  share  in  that  credit  to  prove  that  Johnson 
stant  protest  from  the  ver>’  p>ersons  to  is  entitled  to  none  of  it. 
whom  Mr.  Creel  sought  to  transfer  credit  No  such  claim  has  ever  been  made  by  or 
for  the  admittedly  great  achievements  of  for  Governor  Johnson.  The  phrase  “single- 
Governor  Johnson’s  administration.  This  handed  and  alone,”  quoted  from  one  of  his 
statement  is  prepared  at  their  request,  and  speeches,  was  applied  as  descriptive  of  a 
of  the  persons  praised  by  name  in  Mr.  certain  campaign  tour,  and  as  to  that  tour 
Creel’s  article,  all  who  could  be  reached  in  was  true;  but  in  all  his  speeches  Johnson 
the  two  days  remaining  before  the  closing  gave  credit  to  his  associates,  and  in  his  final 
of  the  forms  for  the  November  issue  have  messages  to  both  Legislatures  he  extended  to 
authonzed  the  use  of  their  names  as  spon-  the  members  full  credit  and  the  thanks  of 
sors  for  this  reply.  Governor  Johnson  him-  the  state. 

self  is  absent  campaigning  and  has  not  been  •  Speaking  to  the  Legislature  on  the  closing 
consulted.  The  article,  it  should  be  stated,  day  of  the  session  of  1911  he  said:  “I  con- 
has  been  prep>ared  on  one  day’s  notice  and  gratulate  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
is  transmitted  by  telegraph.  fornia  on  the  Legislature  whose  session  is 

The  editor  of  Everybody’s  has  freely  now  at  an  end,  and  so  far  as  I  can  represent 
offered  to  correct  “specific  errors  of  fact.”  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  I 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Creel  himself  states  that  extend  to  you  their  heartfelt  thanks.”  He 
his  criticisms  of  Governor  Johnson  are  addressed  the  Legislature  of  1913  in  similar 
based  on  “well-springs  of  personal  action,  terms.  Lieutenant-Governor  Wallace,  on 
character  tests  and  view-points,”  may  we  the  other  hand,  in  closing  the  Senate  said: 
not  include  the  repudiation  of  his  estimates  “Governor  Johnson’s  fealty  and  pre-election 
on  these  points  by  the  very  persons  on  pledges,  his  masterful  leadership,  and  his 
whose  ostensible  behalf  he  makes  them,  as  harmonious  relations  with  both  houses  of 
one  “specific  error  of  fact”?  the  Legislature  made  this  result  possible.” 

However,  the  central  fallacy  of  the  per-  It  is  also  an  error  of  fact  to  treat  Hiram 
sonal  attack  on  Governor  Johnson  is  based  Johnson  as  a  negligible  factor  in  the  reform 
on  one  direct  error  of  sjjecific  fact.  Mr.  movement  prior  to  1910.  Referring  to  the 
Creel  agrees  that  the  record  of  progressive  wringing  of  a  direct  primaiy’  law  from  the 
government  in  California  in  the  first  four  reactionary  Legislature  of  1909,  Mr.  Creel 
years  marks  the  most  splendid  advance  states  that  “one  looks  in  vain  for  mention 
ever  made  by  an  American  state  in  an  equal  of  Hiram  Johnson’s  name.”  If  Mr.  Creel 
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has  read  what  he  himself  calls  the  “authori¬ 
tative”  history  of  that  Legislature  by 
Franklin  Hichbom,  he  would  have  found 
Hiram  Johnson  mentioned  as  precisely  the 
most  potent  force  in  securing  the  passage  of 
that  law.  This  history  was  published  in 
1909,  before  Johnson  had  been  mentioned 
for  governor. 

Far  from  being  in  the  “obscurity”  credited 
to  Hiram  Johnson  by  Mr.  Creel  during  the 
interval  between  his  withdrawal  from  the 
graft  prosecution  and  his  return  after  the 
shooting  of  Heney,  Johnson  was  the  most 
prominent,  the  most  popular,  and  the  most 
effective  of  all  the  leaders  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  San  Francisco  during  that  agitated 
time.  His  retirement  from  the  graft  prose¬ 
cution  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  suggestion  of  personal  motive 
from  his  participation  in  public  activities 
in  its  behalf. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  in 
the  Taylor,  Langdon,  Leland,  and  Heney 
campaigns.  In  fact,  it  was  just  this  promi¬ 
nence  and  the  capacity  for  courageous  and 
effective  leadership  demonstrated  in  these 
campaigns  which  caused  Johnson  to  be 
selected  by  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League, 
the  insurgent  organization,  as  its  candidate 
for  governor.  He  had  been  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  league,  of  which  he  was 
then  vice-president. 

The  charges  of  treacherous  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Governor  Johnson  toward 
Francis  J.  Heney  are  cruelly  unjust  to  both 
men.  It  is  true  that  during  the  1910  cam¬ 
paign  a  member  of  the  Johnson  committee, 
a  close  friend  and  personal  supporter  of 
Heney,  did  write  to  Heney  on  his  f>ersonal 
responsibility  and  without  consulting  any 
one,  a  letter  suggesting  that  he  keep  out  of 
the  state  campaign.  This  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Heney  in  Denver  and  was  there 
read  by  George  Creel.  Perhaps  the  im¬ 
pression  then  made  accounts  for  the  bias 
of  Mr.  Creel’s  present  article. 

Governor  Johnson  knew  nothing  of  this 
letter.  Heney  did  in  fact  come  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Johnson  insisted  emphatically 
on  his  being  put  in  the  campaign.  Heney 
campaigned  the  state  for  Johnson  and  did 
extremely  good  work. 

Mr.  Creel  makes  two  other  statements, 
one  important  and  the  other  incidental, 
regarding  the  relations  of  Johnson  and 
Heney.  He  says:  “Even  to-day,  when 
Heney  is  making  the  fight  of  his  life  for  the 


United  States  Senate,  his  chief  obstacle  is 
the  antagonism  of  Hiram  W.  Johnson.” 
Against  this  may  be  placed  an  extract  from 
Governor  Johnson’s  key-note  speech  in  Los 
Angeles  on  September  10,  1914: 

“Upon  the  platform  this  evening  is  a 
man,  too,  who  at  every  juncture  at  the  city 
of  Sacramento  has  ever  stood  by  that  for 
which  I  have  striven;  who,  whenever  advo¬ 
cacy  was  required,  was  there,  advocating 
that  which  would  be  for  the  betterment  of 
our  p)eople  and  would  enable  them  better 
to  live.  And  this  man  to-day  is  seeking  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  and  I  would 
be  wanting  in  acknowledgment  if  I  did 
not  say  to  you  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
participants,  and  one  of  the  very  important 
participants,  in  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  city  of  Sacramento  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  that  man  is 
Francis  J.  Heney.” 

Governor  Johnson  rep)eated  this  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Progressive  Platform 
Convention  at  Sacramento,  and.  in  his 
key-note  speech  at  Oakland. 

ISSUES  OF  FACT 

An  incidental,  though  minor,  error  is  the 
statement  that  it  was  Heney  who  suggested 
Johnson’s  name  for  governor  in  1910. 
Heney  did  heartily  approve  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  when  made,  and  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  securing  Johnson’s  final  consent, 
but  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  agree¬ 
ment  on  Johnson  was  complete  before 
Heney’s  return  from  Oregon  and  before  his 
participation  in  the  discussions. 

Mr.  Creel’s  statement  of  Johnson’s  mo¬ 
tive  for*  hesitating  to  accept  the  league’s 
offered  candidacy  is  also  untrue  in  fact, 
and  unjust  as  a  “character  test.”  The 
writer  was  president  of  the  Lincoln-Roose¬ 
velt  League,  and  has  first-hand  knowledge 
that  Johnson’s  objections,  both  personal 
and  public,  were  of  the  most  creditable  and 
unselfish  sort. 

The  most  grotesque  error  of  all  is  the 
assumption  that  the  initiative  and  motive 
force  of  the  Legislature  of  1911  resided 
wholly  in  the  legislators  and  that  the  gover¬ 
nor  was  merely  carried  on  by  their  mo¬ 
mentum,  while  progressive  policies  “went 
by  his  startled  eyes  like  aeroplanes,  sped  on 
by  devoted  ‘cranks’  and  the  woman  vote.” 

Again,  if  Mr.  Creel  has  read  Hichbom’s 
“authoritative”  history,  he  would  have 
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learned  that  it  was  not  even  certain,  before 
the  opening  of  that  session,  that  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  could  control  it  at  all,  or  that  it 
could  develop  any  coherent  plan  or  policy. 
The  “bracer”  of  that  Legislature  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Governor  Johnson’s  inaugural 
message,  which  clarified  the  situation  in¬ 
stantly,  and  proposed  the  definite  program 
which  the  L^islature  carried  out.  The 
message  advocated  the  following  measures: 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  including 
judges;  railroad  regulation;  reform  of 
election  laws;  simplified  direct  primary- 
law;  direct  election  of  United  States 
senators  by  the  “Oregon  plan”;  forest  and 
w-ater  conserv-ation;  short  ballot;  work¬ 
men’s  compensation;  civ-il  service  reform; 
prison  reform;  non-partisan  judiciary. 

These  reforms,  with  others  subsequently- 
added,  became  known  as  the  “Johnson 
Policies”  or  “Administration  Measures,” 
and  the  only  criticism  of  the  relation  of  the 
governor  and  the  Legislature  was  not  that 
Johnson  drifted  with  the  wave,  but  that  he 
exercised  too  much  domination  over  the 
Legislature  to  suit  the  standards  of  old- 
fashioned  people. 

No  one  pretends  that  Governor  Johnson 
invented  these  jiolicies,  and  nothing  is 
proved  by  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  the 
original  advocate  of  all  of  them.  No  more 
did  General  Grant  write  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Emancipation  Proc¬ 
lamation;  but  he  did  lead  to  N-ictory  the 
war  that  made  them  both  realities.  Gover¬ 
nor  Johnson,  like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  is 
not  so  much  a  philosopher  as  he  is  a  fighter, 
a  crusader,  an  administrator,  and  a  great 
leader  of  men  and  action.  Mr.  Creel  does 
not  like  the  type — but  it  is  the  only  type 
through  which  practical  results  are  achieved. 

JOHNSON  ON  SUFFRAGE 

Equally  false  is  the  statement  that  John¬ 
son  “hated  equal  suffrage”  and  “spoke  no 
word  for  it  to  the  Legislature.”  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes, 
noted  as  an  abolitionist  and  later  as  a  suf¬ 
fragist,  that  as  long  ago  as  1896  Hiram 
Johnson,  then  a  young  attorney,  was  active 
in  the  suffrage  cause.  And  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1911  he  spoke  the  actual  “word” 
which  secured  for  the  suffrage  amendment 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  This  statement  is  authorized  by- 
Mrs.  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  leader  of  the 


suffragists  before  that  Legislature  atul  one 
whom  Mr.  Creel  praises  most  highly. 

The  eight-hour  law  for  women  w-as  ap¬ 
proved  by  Governor  Johnson  against  tre¬ 
mendous  oppt)silion  from  some  of  his 
strongest  and  politically-  most  important 
supjKjrters.  S]K‘aking  at  the  time  to  Frank¬ 
lin  Hichborn,  the  historian  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislators.  Governor  Johnson  said: 
“Tremendous  pressure  is  being  brought  on 
me  to  veto  that  bill,  but  I  must  either  be 
big  enough  to  settle  it  right  or  else  I  am 
not  big  enough  to  be  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

It  is  not  true  that  Governor  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  first  to  desert  La  Follette,  or 
that  he  “telegraphed  a  complete  change  of 
orders  to  his  ap|X)intees.”  The  writer  was 
president  of  the  California  La  Follette 
League  at  the  time,  and  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  all  that  hap|)ened.  Governor 
Johnson  was  not  the  first,  but  the  last,  of 
the  national  leaders  to  give  up  the  then 
ho{}eless  La  Follette  cause.  Instead  of 
telegraphing  “orders,”  he  awaited  the  unin¬ 
fluenced  consensus  of  his  California  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  matter  was  finally-  settled  in 
California  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  La  Follette  League,  w-ho 
voted  six  to  one  to  go  over  to  Roosevelt. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
La  Follette  controversy,  Rudolph  Spreckels 
did  say  some  bitter  things  about  Johnson. 
But  Rudolph  Spreckels  is  now  heartily-  suj)- 
j)orting  Governor  Johnson  for  reelection. 
He  has  contributed  liberally-  to  the  Johnson 
campaign  fund  and  has  issued  a  signed 
public  statement  in  which  he  says: 

“I  will  give  my  support  in  the  coming 
campaign  to  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
for  reelection.  It  is  im|x)rtant  that  the 
government  of  our  state  be  kept  out  of  the 
control  of  the  reactionary-  special-privilege- 
serv-ing  {x>liticians,  and  for  that  reason  I 
feel  it  to  be  my-  duty  to  give  my  vote  to 
Governor  Johnson  in  November,  and  also 
to  make  my  position  publicly-  known  to 
those  citizens  throughout  California  who 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  cob|)erate  with 
me  in  fighting  corporation  domination  over 
our  government  and  against  other  public 
wrongs.” 

I'he  leaders  of  the  movement  by  which 
Mr.  Creel  says  that  “reaction  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed”  in  California  prior  to  Governor 
Johnson’s  “Ijelated  entrance  into  public 
life,”  feel  that  they  know  better  than  Mr. 
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Creel  the  place  of  Governor  Johnson  in  the 
cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives. 
The  writer  was  President  of  the  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  League,  the  body  which  nomi¬ 
nated  Johnson,  and  had  given  most  of  his 
time  for  three  years  to  the  preliminary 
organization  of  California,  out  of  which  the 
campaign  of  1910  grew.  He  is  joined  by 
all  the  other  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Creel 
gives  the  credit  of  that  preliminary  work  in 
saying  that  reaction  had  not  “been  de¬ 
stroyed”  and  the  people  of  California  were 
not  “marching  forward  as  a  united  army,” 
but  that,  to  the  contrary,  only  the  personal 
leadership  of  Hiram  Johnson  saved  the 
forward  movement  from  certain  defeat  in 
1910  and  from  probably  p>ermanent  failure, 
at  least  until  after  the  elimination  of  all  the 
leaders  then  active  and  the  raising  up  of  a 
new  generation. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

Speaker  C.  C.  Young,  of  the  Assembly, 
authorizes  the  following  statement  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson’s  relations  to  the  Legislature: 

“Governor  Johnson  was  the  inspiring  and 
absolutely  accepted  leader  of  the  L^isla- 
ture.  The  minds  of  many  men  went  to  the 
proposal  and  formulation  of  policies,  but  it 
was  the  judgment  of  Johnson  that  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  leadership  of  Johnson  that 
accomplished  the  record  of  the  Legislature.” 

Lieutenant-Governor  Wallace  indorses 
the  above  statement  and  adds  this  estimate 
of  character: 

“Johnson  wins  followers  by  fearless  fight¬ 
ing,  and  holds  them.  By  his  victories  he 
leads  them  to  see  that  evil  is  weak  as  well  as 
vile,  and  that  good  is  near,  not  distant.  He 
is  thick-headed  over  compromise  and  thun¬ 
derously  militant — and  folks  like  it.” 

Following  are  the  persons  named  in  Mr. 
Creel’s  article  as  responsible  for  the  policies 
and  achievements  for  which  Governor  John¬ 
son  is  alleged  to  claim  sole  credit: 

E.  E.  Grant,  John  P.  McLaughlin,  Mrs. 
Charles  Farwell  Edson,  John  R.  Haynes, 
Marshall  Stimson,  Edward  A.  Dickson, 
Russ  Avery,  Meyer  Lissner,  Francis  J. 
Heney,  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Fremont  Older, 
Maud  Younger,  Geo.  C.  Pardee,  Wm.  Kent, 
U.  S.  Webb,  James  D.  Phelan,  Senators 
Caminetti,  Shanahan,  and  Boynton,  and, 
by  implication,  the  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  and  of  the  Railroad  Commission. 

Of  these  the  following  have  authorized 


the  use  of  their  names  as  sponsors  for  this 
article: 

E.  E.  Grant,  John  P.  McLaughlin,  Mrs. 
Charles  Farwell  Edson,  John  R.  Haynes, 
Marshall  Stimson,  Edward  A.  Dickson, 
Russ  Avery,  Meyer  Lissner,  Fremont 
Older,  Wm.  Kent,  U.  S.  Webb,  Presidents 
Eshleman  and  Neylan  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  and  Board  of  Control,  and 
Francis  J.  Heney.  The  others  were  not 
seen  in  the  one  day  elapsing  before  the 
article  had  to  be  telegraphed,  but  it  is 
known  that  they  are  of  the  same  opinion 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
would  have  authorized  the  use  of  their 
names  also. 

Thus  the  estimate  of  Governor  Johnson 
given  by  Mr.  Creel  is  repudiated  totally, 
and  on  intimate  knowledge,  by  all  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  Mr.  Creel  attributes  the 
credit  which  he  denies  to  Johnson. 

The  limits  of  a  rejoinder  to  “correct 
errors  of  specific  facts”  do  not  p>ermit  the 
addition  of  an  analysis  of  Hiram  Johnson 
as  he  appears  to  these,  his  associates.  But 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  possible  and 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  the  California  Progressive 
organization  wishes  to  declare  to  the  nation 
that  this  nation-wide  circulation  of  a  false 
estimate  of  Governor  Johnson  does  injus¬ 
tice  both  to  the  Governor  and  to  themselves. 

THE  TEST  OP  PROGRESSIVISM 

The  Progressive  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  facing  its  most  decisive  practical 
test  in  the  California  election  this  year. 
That  election  will  be  the  vindication  or  the 
repudiation  of  Progressivism  in  the  only 
state  in  which  it  is  not  an  aspiration,  but 
an  accomplished  fact.  It  will  go  further 
toward  determining  the  future  of  Progres¬ 
sivism  in  the  Unit^  States  than  any  other 
single  event  that  can  happen  this  year  or 
next.  In  this  sense  the  practical  test  is 
taken  by  every  one  in  California.  If  Mr. 
Creel’s  analysis  of  Governor  Johnson’s 
character  were  correct,  the  whole  people  of 
California  would  be  as  grotesquely  mis¬ 
taken  as  we  contend  Mr.  Creel  is. 

And  we  are  confident  we  know  more 
about  the  situation  in  California,  after 
many  years  of  struggle  with  it,  than  Mr. 
Creel  was  able  to  find  out  in  two  weeks’ 
one-sided  inquiries,  inspired  by  a  bias  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  California. 
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ARTICLE  was  a  specific  consider-  feated  overwhelmingly.  Not  until  sixteen 
ation  of  Hiram  Johnson  in  connec-  days  a//er  this  plain  proof  of  Heney  strength 
lion  with  his  presidential  aspirations.  Mr.  do  we  find  Governor  Johnson  expressing 
Rowell  persists  in  viewing  it  as  an  attack  a  belated  appreciation, 
upon  Hiram  Johnson’s  candidacy  for  reelec-  I  do  not  know  what  Johnson’s  attitude 
tion  to  the  office  of  governor.  VV’hat  he  has  was  to  equal  suffrage  in  1896,  nor  do  I  hold 
written  is  not  in  any  sense  an  answer,  but  a  it  an  answer  to  my  flat  charge  that  in  1911, 
campaign  document.  By  continued  assump-  when  the  constitutional  amendment  was 
tion  that  I  said  things  I  did  not  say,  and  before  the  people,  and  there  was  grave 
utter  silence  with  respect  to  many  things  1  danger  of  defeat,  he  could  not  be  induced 
did  say,  he  manages  to  make  an  effective  to  mention  it  in  a  single  speech, 
apjjeal  for  votes.  There  is  not  a  paragraph  in  the  telegram 

The  signatures  to  the  telegram  are  to  be  that  is  free  from  this  disingenuousness,  but 
viewed  in  this  same  strong  campaign  light,  space  precludes  any  further  circumstantial 
Some  are  Johnson  appointees,  others  are  chsproof.  I*  can  only  ask  that  my  original 
candidates  on  the  ticket  with  him,  and  not  article  be  read  in  connection  with  the  al¬ 
one  but  is  an  active  member  of  the  Pro-  leged  answer.  I  will  admit  that  my  inquiry 
gressive  party — sincere,  indeed,  but  satu-  was  “one-sided,”  for  instead  of  interviewing 
rated  with  partisanship.  Their  desire  to  Johnson  enemies,  I  confined  my  investiga- 
win  is  quite  understandable,  and  it  is  a  com-  tions  entirely  to  the  Progressive  party  itself, 
monplace  of  p)arty  politics  that  standard-  talking  only  with  those  who  were  for  John- 
bearers  shall  be  exalted  without  regard  to  son  in  1910,  and  who  are  behind  him  now.  In 
truth  or.porsonal  convictions.  common  with  many  others,  I  feel  that  the 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Heney  was  not  written  day  is  past  when  principles  have  to  be  traded 
by  a  “member  of  the  Johnson  committee  on  for  attractive  leadership,  and  that  the  im- 
his  porsonal  responsibility  and  without  jorative  need  of  the  democratic  movement 
consulting  any  one.”  Meyer  Lissner,  who  is  men  with  whom  democracy  is  a  passion, 
signed  it,  prefaced  by  stating,  “I  have  been  not  an  expedient. 

elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Without  regard  to  the  California  situa- 
Control  Committee,  and  am  in  charge  of  tion — for  I  felt  Hiram  Johnson’s  reelection 
the  Johnson  campaign.”  He  bore  heavily  certain — and  solely  with  relation  to  his 
upwn  the  fact  that  “the  views  here  expressed  worthiness  for  the  presidency,  the  man  was 
are  generally  shared  by  your  best  friends,”  considered.  My  conclusion  was  that  to  the 
and  declared  emphatically  in  conclusion  forward  sweep  in  California — splendid  in 
that  the  letter  reflected  “the  general  send-  its  high  emotionalism  and  non-partisanship 
ment”  of  the  campaign  committee.  It  is  — Hiram  Johnson  “brought  only  cold- 
true  I  read  the  letter  in  Denver,  and  equally  blooded  opportunism  and  the  arrogant 
true  that  I  made  a  copy  of  it  by  way  of  autocracy  that  invincible  conceit  breeds  so 
recording  the  manner  in  which  office  hunger  inevitably.  His  work  has  been  to  print  a 
can  kill  the  generosities  and  enthusiasms  of  new  label,  to  split  this  splendid  unity  into 
a  reform  movement.  the  old  warring  partisan  camps,  and  to 

In  spite  of  the  Lissner  appoal  that  he  stay  divert  the  rising  flood  of  generous  endeavor 
away  in  order  to  let  the  Johnson  p>eople  into  the  mean,  narrow  channels  of  self- 
“play  safe,”  Heney  returned  to  California,  advancement.” 

but  only  to  campaign  for  W’illiam  Kent  in  In  no  wise  does  Mr.  Rowell  answer  the 
Kent’s  congressional  district.  It  was  not  real  indictment  against  Governor  Johnson, 
until  this  condition  aroused  ugly  surmise  nor  can  I  feel  that  the  partisan  assevera- 
that  the  committee  swallowed  its  practical  tions  of  appointees,  candidates,  and  oppor- 
repudiation,  and  asked  him  to  make  John-  tunists  have  changed  the  essential  facts  in 
son  speeches.  any  degree.  The  hopo  of  democracy  is  in 

In  regard  to  the  senatorial  matter,  Mr.  mass  intelligence  and  mass  progress,  and 
Rowell  does  not  mention  that  he  himself  no  matter  what  immediate  good  they  do, 
was  the  Johnson  medium  for  Mr.  Heney’s  I  hold  that  the  aristocratic,  imporialis- 
desired  elimination,  and  that  in  the  Pro-  tic  Johnson  typo  constitutes  an  ultimate 
gressive  primaries  on  August  24  he  was  de-  menace. 
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OR  three  hours  the  queen, 
locked  in  her  own 
chambers,  had  shriek¬ 
ed  in  a  mad  hysteria, 
her  ladies  standing 
helpless  and  distraught 
and  not  daring  to  touch 
hand  to  her,  even  to  disrobe  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture.  Inde^,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
batter  in  the  heavy  door  when  Hilduin  came 
at  the  king’s  request.  Now  the  mad  shrieks 
had  quiet^  and  the  physician  came  from 
the  queen’s  apartments.  He  found  King 
Hincmar  seat^  in  his  great  chair,  sad  and 
worried  withal,  but  gazing  out  of  the  eastern 
window  with  a  face  still  obstinately  set. 

“Speak,  physician,”  said  the  king.  “How 
do  you  find  the  queen  my  lady?” 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west.  At  dawn 
had  come  Duke  Charles’s  messenger  telling 
of  the  new  uprising  of  Lothair  the  Black, 
and  calling  on  Hincmar  to  play  the  part  of 
a  faithful  ally,  bidding  him  gather  his  men 
and  mount  and  ride  without  delay.  Joy 
had  filled  the  heart  of  Hincmar  the  War- 


mar  the  War-maker,  as  they  had  been  the 
inheritance  of  his  father  before  him.  For 
war  he  had  been  reared  and  taught,  and  to 
the  wars  he  brought  cunning  and  skill  and 
rough  bravery,  and  his  banner  had  yet  to 
know  defeat.  Onslaught,  battle,  and  fray 
were  meat  and  drink  to  him;  they  were  his 
day’s  work  and  his  recreation.  Ten  times 
he  had  led  his  men  against  Black  Lothair; 
thrice  he  had  waged  war  against  Duke 
Charles;  twice  he  had  gone  to  fight  the 
Turks.  War  followed  war,  for  war  was  the 
game  and  the  candle  to  Hincmar  the  War- 
maker. 

His  beard  was  tawny,  like  the  mane  of  a 
he-lion,  and  his  eye  was  blue  and  clear,  and 
he  stood  a  half-head  taller  than  the  tallest 
of  his  men.  A  strong  boy  could  with  diflS- 
culty  lift  the  battle-ax  that  Hincmar  swung 
like  a  toy.  He  was  broad  of  shoulder  and 
iron-muscled  and  he  rode  like  a  centaur. 
His  steed  had  need  to  be  large  and  strong 
to  bear  up  the  weight  of  Hincmar  and  his 
armor. 

It  was  after  his  latest  war  with  Black  Lo- 


maker  at  the  word.  thair  that  King  Hincmar,  returning  in  tri- 

For  war — and  if  war  fled  before  him,  mur-  umph,  had  wed  the  Lady  Bertha,  and  for  a 
derand  rapine — were  the  birthright  of  Hinc-  year  he  had  lain  idle,  playing — as  well  as 
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so  rough  a  warrior  could — at  love,  but  grow¬ 
ing  each  week  less  patient  of  such  student’s 
business  and  more  eager  to  hear  again  the 
battle  shouts  and  to  see  his  sword  shatter 
the  helmets  of  strong  men.  Therefore  it  was 
he  greeted  the  messenger  of  Duke  Charles 
with  a  shout  of  joy,  wUle  the  queen  stood 
pale  and  trembling. 

“You  will  not  go?”  she  begged.  “We 
have  been  wed  so  short  a  while.  Ah,  my 
lord,  are  you  so  eager  to  leave  me?” 

“For  a  year  I  have  been  idling  here  like 
a  lady’s  page,”  he  said.  “Go?  Truly  I 
will  go!  Lothair  is  up  once  more — Duke 
Charles  has  sent  for  me.  Ho!  Ralph!  my 
armor!” 

“But,  dear  my  lord!”  begged  the  queen, 
“why  should  you  battle  against  Lothair? 
The  quarrel  is  not  thine.  Let  Duke  Charles 
fight  his  own  fights,  and  stay  thou  with  me, 
for  I  am  ail  thine.” 

“What  do  women  know  of  w’ar?”  scoffed 
the  king.  “I  go!” 

Thus  back  and  forth  they  had  it,  the  king 
fretting  that  he  must  delay  to  argue  with  a 
woman,  and  yet  loth  to  depart  with  his  lady 
in  tears,  and  she  all  the  while  the  more  im¬ 
portunate  that  he  stay  as  she  found  him 
firm  set  upon  going.  By  this  means  each 
grew  the  more  vexed  until  at  last  the  king 
stormed  and  made  to  run  from  the  room, 
upon  which  the  queen  fell  in  a  swoon,  out  of 
which  she  had  no  sooner  come  than  she 
plunged  into  such  a  series  of  hysterics  as 
bade  fair  to  leave  her  a  raving  maniac.  It 
was  then  the  king  sent  Ralph  hot-haste  to 
the  camp  where  Duke  Charles  lay  waiting, 
to  beg  the  duke  to  send  his  good  physician 
Hilduin  that,  if  possible,  the  queen’s  reason 
and  life  might  be  saved.  Now,  therefore, 
as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  queen  was 
at  last  quieted,  the  physician  came  to  the 
king  to  bring  him  tidings. 

“Speak,  physician,”  said  the  king.  “How 
do  you  find  the  queen  my  lady?” 

“May  I  be  seated,  sire?”  asked  the  physi¬ 
cian  and,  as  the  king  inclined  his  head,  sat 
in  the  oaken  chair  at  his  side  where  but  late 
the  queen  had  sat.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
years,  this  Hilduin,  with  a  long  white  beard 
that  shone  like  frost  against  the  black  vel¬ 
vet  of  his  gown.  As  w’as  meet,  he  had  re¬ 
moved  his  tall  conical  hat  w’hen  entering 
the  presence  of  the  king,  and  he  put  this  on 
the  floor  now,  dropping  his  leathern  bag  of 
simples  beside  it. 

“Your  lady,  sire,”  said  the  physician,  “is 


resting  easily  for  the  moment,  having  fallen 
into  a  slumber.  Unfortunately  an  evil  con¬ 
stellation  rules  the  heavens  to-^y  and - ” 

“I  would  not  leave  for  the  war  without 
bidding  her  farewell,”  the  king  interrupted. 
“When  she  awakens - ” 

“Ah!”  said  Hilduin,  raising  a  protesting 
hand,  “we  must  see  what  may  be  when  she 
awakens.  One  so  lymphatic  as  her  Maj¬ 
esty - ” 

“Is  she,  then,  in  danger  of  death?”  asked 
the  ki^  fiercely. 

“To-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  I  can  speak 
wdth  greater  assmance,”  said  the  physician. 
“Her  Majesty  has  had  a  shock.” 

“And  a  fool  the  chit  is  to  be  shocked, 
wedded  to  a  man  of  war  as  she  well  knows 
she  is,”  declared  the  king  angrily.  “I  am  a 
warrior,  and  war  I  must.” 

“Doubtless!  Doubtless!”  said  the  physi¬ 
cian  soothingly.  “Yet  you  should  not  chafe 
under  a  slight  delay.  One  day,  or  two,  you 
must  wait  if  you  would  know  whether  you 
are  leaving  a  living  or  a  dying  woman,  sire. 
Seek  to  bridle  your  impatience.” 

“And  why  speak  you  to  me  thus?”  cried 
the  king  in  greater  anger. 

“I  speak  as  a  physician,”  said  Hilduin. 
“The  quick  flushing  of  your  already  red 
countenance  apprises  me  that  you  have  hot 
humors  in  the  blood  which,  wrought  upon 
by  impatience,  are  prone  to  curdle,  causing 
a  stagnation  or,  as  I  may  say,  a  stoppage  or 
ceasing  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  liver, 
as  well  as  other  organs  that  consume  the 
blood.  Hence  the  supply  of  blood  doubles 
in  the  veins,  and  unless  prompt  cupping  is 
had,  the  overgreat  supply  of  blo^  thus 
caused  presses  into  the  head,  flooding  it  and 
causing  death.” 

The  king  frowned.  “I  know  nothing  of 
your  physic  talk,”  he  said  impatiently.  “In 
words  fit  for  a  soldier’s  ears,  what  do  you 
mean?” 

“Apople.xy,  sire,”  said  Hilduin.  “You 
must  wait  a  day,  or  mayhap  two,  to  learn 
the  outcome  of  your  queen’s  distemper  and, 
unless  you  would  invite  an  apoplexy,  it 
were  well  to  possess  your  soul  in  patience, 
avoiding  fretfulness  and  anger.  As  for  her 
Majesty - ” 

“Yes,  what  of  her?”  asked  the  king,  seek¬ 
ing  to  calm  his  impatience  as  the  physician 
advised. 

“I  have  done  what  I  could,”  said  Hilduin. 
“To  relieve  the  hysteric  condition  caused 
by  the  congelation  of  the  lesser  humors  of 


'By  all  the  saints!”  cried  Hincmar. 

'Now  I  thank  the  stars  that  I  was  born  a 
soldier  and  not  a  leech!  Give  me  the  life  of 
breaking  heads  and  slitting  throats!  When 
my  battle-ax  falls  I  need  no  full  day  to  know 
whether  my  patient  will  live  or  die — he’s 
dead!  Thy  blood  must  be  water  to  jjermit 
thee  to  sit  about  a  room,  waiting  while  thy 
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the  spleen  which  gave  rise  to  the  vapors 
that  oppressed  her  brain,  I  gave  a  draft 
compost  of  distilled  poppy-heads  combined 
with  scrapings  from  the  wing  of  the  larger 
field-butterlly,  and  with  powdered  bat’s 
tongues  to  alleviate  the  fever.  At  the  same 
time  I  bled  her  freely  and,  when  she  be¬ 
came  calmer  under  this  treatment,  adminis¬ 
tered  a  restorative  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  essence  of  rose-leaves  and  distilled  eve¬ 
ning  dew,  placing  across  her  chest  a  plaster 
of  macerated  earthworms.  Her  women  got 
her  to  bed  and  she  now  sleeps.  To-night, 
when  the  moonlight  counteracts  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ruling  constellation,  1  shall 
prepare  the  drugs  for  to-morrow’s  use,  and 
to-morrow  at  sundown  we  may  know 
whether  the  evil  vapors  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  spleen  again  or  whether  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  brain  has  admitted  them,  giving  rise  to 
a  fever  in  the  cranium  that  must  be  fought 
slowly  and  with  great  care.” 

“And  I  must  sit  and  sweat  here?”  asked 
the  king. 

“Until  to-morrow  evening  at  sundown,  at 
least,  sire,”  said  Hilduin. 


“WHATr*  CRIED 
THE  KING.  “do 
YOU  GO  AFTER 
FISH,  THEN,  WITH 
A  TRAINED  FLY, 
AS  THE  FALCON¬ 
ERS  HUNT  WITH 
FALCONS?” 
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simples  and  drugs  take  effect,  or  to  make 
sure  they  do  not.  Now,  by  St.  Swithin!  how 
wilt  thou  spend  the  morrow?” 

“Most  royally,”  said  the  physician,  and 
he  smiled. 

“Sitting  in  a  chair!”  scoffed  the  king. 

“Nay,”  said  the  physician,  “for  I  have 
brought  my  apprentice  to  do  that  for  me. 
He  is  a  trusty  lad,  and  he  will  watch  at  your 
lady’s  bedside,  observing  her  pulse,  watch¬ 
ing  her  breath,  and  administering  the  reme¬ 
dies  I  shall  leave  ready  to  his  hand,  while  I 
do  that  1  have  had  in  mind  these  many 
months.” 

“Pore  over  some  musty  book?”  said  Hinc- 
mar. 

“Nay,”  said  the  physician,  smiling  again. 
“The  Duke  Charles  is  a  good  master,  but 
his  capital  lies  in  a  dull,  flat  land.  These 
mountains  produce  something  his  fertile 
fields  can  not  produce.” 

“Men!”  cri^  the  king,  striking  the  arm 
of  his  chair  a  mighty  blow.  “Strong,  brave 
men!  Men  fit  for  real  war!” 

“No  doubt,”  said  the  physician,  still  smi¬ 
ling,  “but  the  fields  of  my  master’s  dukedom 
produce  no  mean  soldiers.  It  is  something 
other  that  your  mountains  breed  that 
pleases  me.” 

“Maids?”  suggested  the  king. 

“Trout,”  said  the  physician. 

“Trout!”  The  king  lay  back  in  his  great 
chair  and  laughed  loud  and  long.  He  beat 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  “Trout!”  he  cried. 
“And  you  will  sit  all  day  to-morrow  at  table, 
eating  trout?  By  St.  Agnes,  give  me  good 
boar’s  meat  and  you  may  have  your  trout! 
Eating  trout  by  the  day!” 

“Nay,  not  eating  —  catching,”  said  the 
physician. 

The  king  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  guf¬ 
faw*.  Amusement  shone  in  his  eyes.  “But 
that  b  boy’s  play,”  he  said. 

“Nay,  forsooth!”  declared  the  physician. 
“No  more  b  it  boy’s  play  than  thy  break¬ 
ing  of  heads  and  slitting  of  throats,  sire. 
Fighting  b  boy’s  play  and  war  b  man’s 
work,  and  there  b  fishing  and  fishing. 
When  my  fly  touches  the  water - ” 

“What!”  cried  the  king.  “Do  you  go 
after  fish,  then,  with  a  trained  fly,  as  the 
falconers  hunt  with  falcons?  A  mighty 
great  fly  must  that  be!”  And  again  he 
roared  with  laughter. 

“It  b  neither  a  living  fly,  nor  yet  a  dead 
fly,”  said  the  physician,  glad  to  change  the 
king’s  humor.  “I  make  my  own  flies.” 


“A  riddle!”  cried  the  king  merrily.  “It  b 
neither  a  dead  fly  nor  a  living  fly,  and  yet  a 
leech  makes  it!  I  give  up  thy  rid^e,  leech.” 

“It  b  a  cimning  imitation  of  a  fly,”  said 
the  physician.  “For  know  you,  sire,  he 
that  would  catch  trout  with  flies  must  study 
the  trout  and  learn  what  fly  the  trout  de¬ 
sires  each  day  and  each  hour  of  the  day. 
So  the  wily  trout-fisher  maketh  a  great 
variety  of  flies,  like  unto-all  the  insects  that 
hover  above  a  pool  from  the  time  the  sun 
first  brings  the  little  creatures  of  the  air  to 
life  until  the  frost  drives  the  last  away. 
Each  month,  and  each  hour,  the  trout  has 
appetite  for  one  particular  air-flutterer,  and 
he  who  fishes  a  new  water  must  come  with 
many  flies  or  perchance  he  will  miss  the 
trout’s  appetite  altogether.  I  have  known 

a  gray  ha^e - ” 

“A  what?”  asked  the  king. 

“A  gray  hackle,”  responded  the  physi¬ 
cian;  “a  fly  with  a  hackle  of  gray  hairs  and 
wings  of  gray  hen’s  feathers,  to  tempt  the 
trout  all  day  until  the  sun  re^ed  a  certain 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  thereafter  not  a 
fish  would  glance  at  it,  but  over  a  yellow¬ 
bodied,  w’hite- winged  fly  would  go  daft. 
For  the  early  spring,  in  countries  where  the 

maples  blossom  in  May - ” 

“A  fly  with  a  hackle  of  gray  hair  and 
wings  of  hen’s  feathers!”  laugh^  the  king. 
“I  would  give  much  to  see  such  a  fly!” 

“And  so  you  shall,  if  it  please  you,  sire,” 
said  the  physician;  “for  t^  evening,  after 
I  have  prepared  your  lady’s  medicaments 
against  to-morrow,  I  mean  to  go  over  my 
book  of  flies  and  perhaps  wind  some  of 
which  I  may  have  scant  supply.  For  I  look 
forward  to  a  good  day’s  sport  to-morrow.  I 
have  heard  much  of  your  mill-brook  from 

Alicaster  and  Dom  Romeo - ” 

“Th^?”  queried  the  king.  “Have  they 
fished  in  my  brook?”  For  the  two  were 
world-famous  at  the  time — greater  physi¬ 
cians  than  Hilduin  by  far. 

“No  doubt  you  were  at  the  wars,”  said 
the  physician.  “Alicaster  came  from  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Dom  Romeo  from  Lbbon  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fish  in  thy  brook,  and 
but  that  Duke  Charles  was  sore  beset  with 
a  tertian  fever  I  had  been  with  them.  But 
they  w’rote  telling  me  of  the  marvelous 
sport  to  be  had  here,  and  I  have  been  ill  at 
ease  ever  since,  seeking  a  chance  to  cast  my 
line  over  such  waters  as  they  proclaimed.” 

“There  are  strange  things  in  heaven 
and  stranger  on  eardh!”  declared  the  king. 
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“Three  great  physicians  playing  at  fishing! 
You  will  sup  at  my  table,  physician,  and 
after  we  will  look  at  these  wonderful  not- 
living,  not-dead  flies  of  thine.” 

No  doubt  the  king  expected  to  see  some 
monstrous  thing  as  big  as  a  pheasant  cock; 
and  when  he  saw  the  tiny  flies  the  physician 
took  from  his  parchment  book  he  was 
amazed.  His  great  hands,  used  to  the  bat¬ 
tle-ax,  fumbled  the  delicate-winged  hooks 
and  could  scarce  hold  them.  He  marveled 
at  the  many  varieties  the  physician  held 
were  necessary,  and  admired — but  scoffing 
the  while — the  clever  method  by  which  the 
physician  attached  the  flies  to  the  snell. 
Even  more  he  scoffed  at  and  admired  the 
deft  mannei  in  which  Hilduin  created  new 
flies  out  of  a  barbed  hook,  a  pinch  of  feather, 
and  a  twist  of  silk. 

“Now,  by  my  faith,”  he  cried  at  last,  “I 
mean  to  go  with  thee  to-morrow  and  see 
the  fish  laugh  at  thee  when  thou  tryest  to 
make  them  believe  these  are  true,  living  in¬ 
sects.  Or  else  a  trout  is  the  biggest  fool  in 
the  world.” 

“At  times  I  think  the  trout  is  the  wisest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most  wily,  and 
the  most  clever,”  said  the  physician.  “But 
as  for  going  with  me,  thou  art  welcome.” 
And  so  it  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  with  the  breeze 
sweeping  through  the  trees  with  a  soimd  like 
rushing  water,  and  the  sun  warm,  and  the 
sky  freighted  with  hurrying  white  clouds. 
Hilduin  was  out  of  his  long  before  the 
king  had  ceased  snoring,  and  was  busy 
stringing  a  line  of  the  finest  Florentine  silk 
upon  a  rod  made  of  splints  of  bamboo 
cleverly  bound  together,  when  the  king 
sought  him  out.  The  king,  too,  had  made 
ready  for  the  trip  to  the  mill-brook,  choos¬ 
ing  a  dozen  hearty  men  as  a  guard  of  honor 
and  to  act  as  guides  through  the  rougher 
glens.  These  Hilduin  laughingly  made  him 
dismiss,  retaining  only  one  stout  fellow  to 
carry  the  victuals  and  wine  the  king  had 
provided. 

“You  have  there  a  lance  fit  to  joust  at 
butterflies,”  said  the  king,  looking  curious¬ 
ly  at  the  delicate  rod  in  the  physician’s 
hands. 

“Truth,  your  Majesty,”  said  the  leech. 
“And  although  I  should  not  boast  of  it, 
there  is  no  lighter  nor  more  evenly  balanced 
rod  in  the  world  than  this.  One  Albumazar, 
a  merchant  of  Toledo  voyaging  to  the  East, 
sought  it  out  in  Byzantium  at  my  request, 


and  there  it  was  no  doubt  a  plaything  for 
some  harem  favorite,  used  in  catching 
golden  carp  from  a  lilied  foimtain.” 

“I  should  like  to  try  a  rod  so  delicate,” 
said  the  king. 

“I  have  one  for  you  that  should  suit  your 
hand  better,”  said  the  physician  hastily. 
“A  little  heavier,  but  a  go<xi  rod — the  one  I 
used  before  this  came  to  me.  It  is  against 
that  tree.” 

The  king  took  the  rod  the  physician  bad 
allotted  him  and  examined  it  critically. 
“This  cord  is  other  than  that  you  use,”  he 
said  with  a  touch  of  suspicion  in  his  tone. 

“The  same,  but  waxed,  as  I  am  about  to 
wax  this  of  mine,”  said  Hilduin,  selecting  a 
lump  of  beeswax  from  the  metal  box  at  his 
side.  “So!  Now  we  will  go!” 

“But  the  flies?”  queried  the  king. 

“Will  be  chosen  and  attached  to  the  line 
later,  when  we  have  reached  the  brook  and 
have  sought  to  learn  what  flies  are  fluttering 
over  the  ripples.  If  you  are  ready  to  go, 
sire?” 

The  queen  was  not  yet  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  under  the  physician’s  treatment  to 
require  his  attention  or  a  change  of  drugs, 
and  Hilduin  had  left  word  wnth  his  appren¬ 
tice  to  send  notice  of  any  suspicious  symp¬ 
toms  that  might  appear  during  the  day. 
He  was,  however,  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  goodly  dose  of  essence  of  poppy- 
heads  he  had  administered  at  daybreak 
would  cause  a  somnolent  condition  and  that 
he  would  not  be  needed  before  night.  He 
therefore  went  toward  the  famous  trout 
brook  with  a  light  heart;  and  the  king  was 
glad  to  put  aside  worry  as  well  as  he  could. 

“All  day,”  he  said,  “messengers  from 
Duke  Charles  will  come  seeking  me,  but  1 
have  given  word  to  my  senesch^  that  I  am 
prostrate  at  my  lady’s  bedside  and  can  not 
be  seen  until  she  takes  a  turn  for  the  better. 
Now,  by  St.  Agnes  and  all  the  saints!” 
he  cried  angrily,  as  the  end  of  his  rod  caught 
in  the  twigs  of  a  thorn-apple  tree.  “I  vow 
by  St.  Swithin  this  Satanic  tree  shall  be 
hewn  down  before  another - ” 

“Stop!  stop!”  cried  Hilduin.  “Don’t 
jerk  that  rod  that  way,  you  nin —  I  beg 
pardon,  your  Majesty!  But  you  are  not 
jerking  at  a  battle-ax  imbedded  in  a  helmet, 
sire.  It  is  a  delicate  fish-rod.  It  is  the  only 
other  rod  I  have  with  me.  Let  me  show 
you  how  to  disengage  the  line.  So!  And 
now,  in  carrying  your  rod  through  wooded 
places,  carry  it  thus - ” 
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“I  see,  Sir  Hilduin!”  said  the  king.  “Not 
like  a  banner  pole  that  must  be  held  upright 
to  catch  the  breeze,  eh?” 

“The  fisherman  who  returns  with  a 
broken  rod  is  like  a  warrior  who  returns  with 
his  sword  snapped  across  his  foeman’s 
knee,”  said  Hilduin.  “Let  flies  be  lost  by 
the  score  and  lines  be  broken  by  the  yard, 
but  at  any  cost  keep  the  rod  unbroken.” 

They  had  come  to  the  mill-pond  which 
spread  in  cool  loveliness  between  grassy 
banks.  Hilduin  paused  here  and  o|)ened 
his  book  of  flies. 

“It  were  well,”  he  said,  “before  your 
Majesty  attempt  the  narrow  reaches  of  the 
upper  brook  that  you  try  a  cast  or  two  here 
where  the  trees  and  bushes  do  not  offer 
dfficulties.” 

“Shall  I  catch  a  fish  here?”  asked  the  king. 

“Even  that  may  be,”  said  the  physician 
smilingly. 

“I  wiU  not  fish  unless  I  can  catch  a  fish,” 
said  the  king. 

“Very  well,”  said  Hilduin,  and  he  seated 
himself  on  the  cool  grass. 

“What  mean  you?”  asked  the  king,  turn¬ 
ing  red  in  the  face. 

“Nothing,”  said  the  physician.  “You 
are  a  king  at  the  side  of  the  brook  as  you 
are  at  the  head  of  your  troop  of  men-of- 
war.  At  a  brookside  I  am  not  a  physician; 
I  am  an  angler.  As  an  angler  and  a  subject 
of  your  Majesty’s  good  friend  Duke  Charles, 
I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  give  orders 
to  a  king,  but  if  I  am  to  teach  fishing  I 
teach  in  my  own  way — or  I  do  not  teach! 
My  good  friends,  the  trout,  do  not,  I  regret 
to  inform  your  Majesty,  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  king  and  a  link-boy.  Your 
Majesty  will  please  fish  in  your  own  royal 
way.  I  will  sit  and  watch  you.” 

“Let  me  have  one  of  the  w’onderful  flies, 
then,”  said  the  king. 

“You  may  be  surer  of  fish  by  baiting 
your  hook  wdth  worms,”  said  Hilduin. 
“Your  Majesty  may  find  a  fat  worm  under 
any  rock  he  chooses  to  overturn  to-day.” 

“Let  me  have  a  fly!”  the  king  com¬ 
manded. 

“No,  by  HipfKKrates,  no!”  cried  Hilduin. 
“If  I  bring  a  man  a-fishing,  be  he  king  or 
stableman,  he  will  fish  in  my  way  or  he 
may  go  fish  in  his  own  way.  When  you 
send  for  me  to  fish  your  lady  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  grave  or  worse,  you  do  not  seek 
to  tell  me  how  to  mix  my  drugs  nor  how  to 
administer  them,  and,  if  you  did  but  know 


it,  I  am  ten  times  the  fisher  that  I  am  the 
physician.  I  return  to  the  castle.  I  will 
fish  no  more  with  kings.” 

Hilduin  arose  in  a  temper  and  turned 
away.  For  a  moment  the  king  was  tempted 
to  grasp  a  rock  and  heave  it  at  the  head 
of  the  impertinent  fellow,  but  instead 
he  laughed.  Not  for  years  had  any  one 
spoken  to  him  in  aught  but  a  craven  tone, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  have  a  mere  leech 
thus  show  anger. 

“Come  back,  sirrah!”  he  laughed.  “Have 
it  your  own  way.  I  will  be  no  more  a  king 
to-day,  but  a  meek  student  under  the  illus¬ 
trious  fisherman.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  Hilduin,  returning. 
“Illustrious  fisherman  I  am,  although  you 
say  the  w’ords  in  sportiveness.  Now,  if  you 
are  willing,  let  me  attach  a  fly  to  the  end  of 
your  line.  Stand  here  on  the  edge  of  the 
p>ool.  See  how  far  you  can  throw  the  fly 
out  upon  the  water.” 

At  the  first  mighty  effort  the  king’s  rod 
whistled  through  the  air,  but  the  line 
wrapped  itself  around  a  clump  of  hill 
daisies  and  the  fly  remained  in  the  grass  at 
the  king’s  side.  At  the  second  effort  the 
fly  did  indeed  reach  the  water,  but  it  fell  a 
scant  two  yards  beyond  the  spot  where  the 
king  stood. 

“Observ’e!”  said  Hilduin,  and  without 
apparent  effort  his  line  swung  out  behind 
him,  curved  gracefully  forward,  and  the 
fly  fell  a  good  thirty  feet  out  in  the  pool. 

“Again!”  he  said,  and  the  fly  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  water  like  a  living  thing.  This 
time  it  alighted  as  softly  as  a  feather,  and 
before  the  physician  could  draw  it  away 
a  great  brown  trout  leaped  full  out  of  the 
water  and  plunged  back  again,  the  fly  in 
its  mouth. 

“Easy  now,  my  friend!”  cried  the  phy¬ 
sician,  and  he  paid  out  the  loose  length  of 
line  looped  over  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand.  The  rod,  held  as  if  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  bent  as  the  trout  pulled  at  the  line  until 
the  tip  almost  touch^  the  water.  As  the 
fish  turned,  darting  toward  him,  the  phy¬ 
sician  drew  in  the  line  with  his  left  hand, 
paying  it  out  again  gently  as  the  trout  fled 
once  more.  For  full  ten  minutes  he  played 
the  trout  thus  while  Hincmar  stood  breath¬ 
less  and  open-mouthed.  Then  the  trout 
lay  in  the  small  landing-net.  As  it  opened 
its  mouth  the  tiny  fly  fell  out,  so  slight 
had  been  the  hold  Hilduin  had  had  upon 
the  struggling  fish. 
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“you  can’t  fool  your  old  king  hincmar, 

“Now,  by  St.  Swithin,  that  is  marvel¬ 
ous!”  cried  the  king.  “Had  I  not  seen  it 
with  my  own  eyes  I  would  have  sworn  no 
man  could  do  what  you  have  done.  I’ll 
lay  a  wager  that  was  the  noblest  angling 
you  have  ever  done.” 

“That?”  scoffed  Hilduin.  “Merest  child’s 
play!  A  broad,  glassy  pool  in  which  the 
trout  could  run  himself  to  death  if  he  chose; 
no  current  to  aid  his  fight;  well  hooked  in 
the  mouth;  a  fair  large  hook;  no  trees  or 
bushes  or  brush  to  interfere  with  me!  That 
fishing?  That  was  murder  and  no  less.  I 
might  as  well  have  scooped  the  jx)or  fish 
up  in  a  net  in  the  beginning.  If  that  seems 
like  sport  to  you,  wait  until  you  hook  a 
trout  double  that  size  at  a  spot  where  the 
trees  meet  overhead  and  the  brook  rushes 
downward  like  a  small  torrent,  and  where 
a  fallen  limb,  well  supplied  with  twigs,  offers 
a  refuge  for  the  trout  some  few  yards  down 
the  stream.  That  is  angling!  Hook  your 
fish  in  the  rapids  and  land  him  before  he  can 
worry  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth  against  a 
stone  or  a  dead  limb  in  the  water!  Come, 

I  will  show  you  angling!” 

“You  were  showing  me  how  to  cast  the 
fly,”  suggested  the  king  meekly  enough. 

“True,”  said  Hilduin.  “Thus:  catch  the 
loose  end  of  the  line  over  the  smallest  fin¬ 


SIR  FISHl  NOW,  gently!  gently!  whupI” 

ger.  Not  so,  but  so!  No,  do  not  swing  the 
rod  as  if  it  were  a  battle-ax  and  every  trout 
a  helmeted  foe;  like  this,  please  you.  The 
wrist  only.  Up — one — two — three — down! 
Excellent!  You  will  make  a  fisherman  yet. 
Now  again!  Up — one — two — three — down! 
The  wrist  only.  Give  the  line  time  to  get 
out  behind  you.  Keep  your  eye  keenly 
aware  of  what  trees  and  brush  may  entan¬ 
gle  your  line  behind  you;  choose  the  spot 
where  you  wish  the  fly  to  fall  in  the  water; 
let  the  fly  alight  as  soft  as  a  fleck  of  down. 
Now,  again!  Fine!  Fine!" 

“Ind^,  it  might  be  worse,  might  it 
not?”  exclaimed  the  king,  his  face  beaming 
with  pleasure.  “As  soon  as  you  know  that 
‘up> — one — two — ’  business  you - ” 

A  trout — a  fair-sized  trout — leaped  for 
the  king’s  fly,  but  in  his  excitement  the  king 
jerked  the  fly  away  before  the  fish  had 
taken  the  hook. 

“I  did  it!  I  almost  had  him!  Stand  back 
now  and  let  me  have  another  cast  at  that 
fish!  Did  you  see  him  jump  for  my  fly? 
I  tell  you  what!  Long  as  my  arm,  wasn’t 
he?  Now,  by  all  the  saints.  I’ll  get  him  yet! 
— Yes,  that’s  true,  I  must  use  only  the  wrist! 
I  get  rather  excited.  Now,  one — two — 
What  in  the  name  of  Satan!” 

The  king’s  fly  had  caught  in  the  one  tiee 
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within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  mill-pond. 

“Gently!”  urged  the  physician  again. 
“Let  me  free  it.  Nothing  to  fret  about. 
Just  take  it  calmly  and  coolly.  See — like 
this — easy — easy — easy!  Well,  no  matter. 
Bound  to  lose  a  few  flies.  Now  suppose  we 
try  a  yellow  body  with  gray  wings  this 
time.  There  you  are.  Cast  just  where 
that  chip  floats  by  that  leaf.  You’ve  got 
him!  You've — got — Aim/  Give  Aim  LINE! 
Oh,  too  bad!  You  should  have  given  him 
a  chance  to  run  as  soon  as  you  had  him 
hooked.” 

“But  I  almost  had  him,  hadn’t  I?”  cried 
the  king  excitedly.  “Yes,  yes!  I  under¬ 
stand — let  him  have  a  little  line  if  he  wants 
to  run,  and  then  draw  it  in  as  he  comes 
back.” 

“Keeping  it  taut,  but  not  too  taut,”  said 
the  physician. 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  the  king.  “Where  shall 
I  cast  now?  I  tell  you,  leech,  this  yellow- 
body  fly  is  a  wonderful  fly.  It’s  my  favor¬ 
ite  fly,  I  tell  you.  I  will  not  use  any  other 
fly,  no  matter — got  Aim!  Yes,  I  know:  let 
him  have  line — so!  Easy,  easy.  Sir  Fish! 
Now  you  come,  do  you?  Well,  I’m  here. 
You  can’t  fool  your  old  King  Hincmar,  Sir 
Fish!  Whoosh!  more  line  wanted?  There 
you  have  it!  Now,  gently!  Gently! 
Leech,  give  me  that  landing-net!  Whup! 
whup!  HurraAI  Leech,  give  me  your 
hand!  I  caught  a  fish!” 

“And  you  will  catch  many  more,  I  can 
see  that,”  said  the  physician  kindly.  “I 
think  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  true  fisher¬ 
man.  And  now  suppose  we  tr>’  a  bit  of  the 
brook  just  beyond  that  boulder,  which 
must  be  the  gray  stone  of  which  Alicaster 
wrote  me.  He  WTOte  he  left  a  splendid 
trout  there.  He  hooked  him,  but  the  rascal 
was  too  wise  for  him.  Dom  Romeo  fished 
three  days  for  the  old  fellow  and  got  but 
five  rises.  He  says  he  left  a  white-body 
yellow-wing  in  the  old  fellow’s  jaw  or  he  is 
much  mistaken.  The  ‘Grandfather  of  all 
the  Trout,’  he  calls  him.  Now,  gently,  get 
as  close  under  the  big  rock  as  you  can  and 
cast  over  it  into  the  pool,  keeping  your 
head  hidden.  There!  .  .  .  WAat!” 

The  king  had  hooked  the  Grandfather  of 
all  the  Trout!  His  line  whizzed  out;  the 
physician  clinched  his  fists  and  teetered  up 
and  down  on  his  toes  in  an  agony.  The  king 
was  handling  his  line  marvelously  well  for 
a  beginner,  but,  stepping  too  far  forward, 
he  stepped  off  a  slippery-  rock  into  the  black 


depths  of  the  pool.  He  came  up  pufling,  but 
with  his  rod  held  high  above  his  head,  and 
scrambled  for  the  shore.  The  trout,  taking 
advantage,  jerked  away. 

“Too  bad!”  exclaimed  Hilduin.  “He 
will  sulk  for  a  day  or  two  now.  No  use  try¬ 
ing  him  again  now.  Alicaster  writes  of  a 
pool  just  above  this.  The  Willow  Ripple 
Pool,  he  calls  it.  But  if  your  Majesty  is 
chiUed - ” 

“Come,  let  us  see  the  Willow  Ripple 
Fool!”  said  the  king,  his  teeth  chattering. 

All  day  they  fished  the  mill-brook.  After 
the  midday  meal  the  king  would  have  no 
more  of  Hilduin’s  lessons. 

“I  can  see  well  that  I  am  but  a  spoil¬ 
sport  for  you,”  he  said.  “I’ll  get  along  well 
enough.  I  know  the  rudiments,  do  I  not?” 

“You  have  learned  more  than  the  rudi¬ 
ments,”  said  Hilduin.  “You  will  make  a 
famous  fisherman  if  you  persevere.  I  shall 
write  to  Alicaster  and  Dom  Romeo  of  you. 
We  were  speaking  when  last  we  met  of  the 
strange  fact  that  there  had  never  been  a 
fishing  king.  They  will  hail  you  into  the 
gentle  brotherhood  with  delight.  So  go  you 
ahead  up  the  brook  and  I  will  follow  after 
at  a  goodly  distance.” 

All  day  the  king  fished,  now  standing  wet¬ 
footed  in  the  brook,  now  wading  w-aist- 
deep  across  to  avoid  a  sheer  edge,  now 
standing  with  wrinkled  brow  as  he  sought 
to  cast  just  a  foot  beyond  the  uttermost 
length  of  his  line.  The  trees  rustled  above 
his  head,  the  brook  now  roared  through  a 
narrow  reach  and  now  crept  silently  between 
willowed  banks.  Birds  to  which  the  king 
had  never  given  heed  before  chirped  and 
warbled  to  him,  and  he  turned  and  eyed 
them  between  casts.  Strange-looking  flow¬ 
ers,  yet  flowers  he  might  have  seen  any  day 
had  he  chosen  to  see  them,  attracted  his  eye, 
growing  on  the  slopes  at  the  brooksidc. 
Crows  cawed  overhead.  The  basket  under 
his  left  arm  filled  with  trout. 

The  sun  began  to  slip  behind  the  moun- 
tain‘and  Hincmar  turned  reluctantly  down 
the  stream.  He  cast  his  fly  here  and  there, 
but  his  progress  soon  became  almost  a 
flight,  for  he  saw  it  would  presently  be  dark, 
and  he  was  keen  to  make  one  more  cast  into 
the  Gray  Stone  Pool.  As  he  approached  he 
crept  softly  along  the  hillside,  his  eyes  on 
the  water.  The  evening  flies  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  flutter  over  the  pool — yellow-bo^ed 
flies  with  thin,  yellowish  wings,  and  Hincmar 
paused  to  change  the  fly  he  had  been  using. 
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As  he  looked  up  he  saw  a  leaf  flutter,  and  a  “Men  must  to  war,”  she  said,  looking  up 
thin,  silken  line  dart  over  the  pool.  Hil-  at  H^cmar  from  her  couch.  “Even  love 
duin,  having  hung  behind,  had  retiimed  to  may  not  hold  them  when  war  calls.  I  beg 
the  Gray  Stone  Pool  to  try  once  more  for  your  forgiveness  for  my  wayward  tempest, 
the  Grandfather.  my  lord.  ’Twas  good  of  you  to  stay  your 

As  the  king  watched,  half  angry  that  the  impatience  and  wait  here  at  home  to^ay  to 

physician  should  thus  have  spoiled  his  op-  learn  how  my  ailment  prospered.  All  day 

portunity,  a  small  trout  took  Hilduin’s  fly.  have  messengers  come  from  Duke  Charles 
In  the  gathering  dusk  the  king  could  no  pleading  for  your  arms  and  aid.  Go  now, 
longer  see  the  thin,  silken  line.  The  phy-  my  lord,  if  it  please  you,  and  I  will  wait  for 

sician  himself  was  hidden.  Only  by  the  your  coming  again,  praying  you  may  be  kept 

ripple  where  the  line  cut  the  water  and  by  safe.” 

the  antics  of  the  trout  could  the  king  know  The  king  bent  and  kissed  her,  saying 
how  well  the  physician  was  playing  the  fish;  some  gentle  words,  then  turned  eagerly  to 
but  already  Hincmar  had  learned  enough  to  the  door  and,  ere  he  was  well  outside  the 
know  that  Hilduin  was  showing  a  master  queen’s  chamber,  his  great  voice  shouted 
hand.  The  king  stood  motionless,  ab-  for  Ralph  and  Mortimer  and  Pasquale,  bid- 
sorbed  in  the  sport,  and  when  at  last  the  ding  them  prepare  for  his  departure  at  d^- 
physician’s  landing-net  crept  out  from  be-  bre^.  All  night  the  castle  rang  with  the  prq>- 
hind  the  clump  of  willows  and  slipped  under  arations  and  the  queen  to^^  sleeplessly. 
the  trout,  the  king 
uttered  awhispered 
“Good!” 

“Get  behind 
yonder  clump  and 
cast  into  the  pool,” 
whispered  the 
physician.  “’Tis 
now  the  big  fellows 
come  forth  to 
feed.” 

For  a  half-hour 
longer  the  two  an-  . 
glers  cast  into  the 
Gray  Stone  Pool. 

Then  darkness 
came  and  they 
walked  homeward. 

The  queen, 
thanks  to  her  in¬ 
nate  health  and  in 
spite  of  Hilduin’s 
drugs  and  copious 
blo^-lettings,  was 
much  recovered  by 
the  time  the  two 
anglers  reached  the 
castle.  The  first 
hot  resentment  of 
the  king’s  desire  to 
go  to  war  having 
passed,  she  was  in 
a  more  reasonable 
frame  of  mind  and 
begged  forgiveness 
for  her  naughty 
temper. 
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As  the  day  broke,  King  Hincmar,  clad 
in  full  armor,  bade  farewell  to  the,  queen 
and,  after  a  word  with  the  physician,  who 
was  to  remain  yet  another  day  before  re¬ 
joining  Duke  Charles,  mount^  his  stout 
steed  and  rode  away  at  the  head  of  his  long 
array  of  rnen-at-arms.  Duke  Charles,  im¬ 
patient  at  the  delay,  had  forged  forward 
toward  Lothair’s  country,  passing  the  fron¬ 
tier  and  spreading  hre  and  destruction  as 
he  went,  yet  not  daring  to  meet  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Lothair  in  full  battle  till  Hincmar 
should  arrive. 

Noon  found  King  Hincmar  and  his  troop 
well  up  the  mountainside  over  Lothair’s 
frontier,  and  the  king  halted  for  the  midday 
meal  under  the  black  pines  and  green  chest¬ 
nuts  of  the  Hildermont.  While  his  men  pre¬ 
pared  the  food,  the  king  stretched  himself 
at  full  length  upK)n  the  pine-needles  and 
closed  his  eyes.  High  overhead  a  crow 
cawed,  sailing  across  the  valley.  The  moun¬ 
tain  breeze  whispered  through  the  trees. 
The  hundred  small  woodland  noises  com¬ 
bined  to  make  that  colored  silence  which  is 
sweeter  than  utter  silence  and,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  the  gurgle  of  a  brook  hastening  over 
smooth  stones  caught  the  king’s  ear.  He 
raised  his  head  and  listened.  Slowly — for 
the  weight  of  his  armor  was  great — the 
king  raised  himself  up>on  one  elbow  that  he 
might  hear  better  and,  with  a  mighty  effort, 
he  struggled  to  his  knees  and  then  to  his  feet. 

Over  the  pine-needle  carpet  the  king 
walked  noiselessly  in  the  direction  of  the 
brook’s  chatter,  and  at  length  found  the 
stream.  It  was  a  larger  flood  than  his  own 
mill-brook,  but  much  like  it,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  willows,  with  half-fallen 
pines  and  chestnuts  reaching  out  across 
the  stream  and  mossy  rocks  damming  the 
current  into  small  pools.  Holding  by  the 
stem  of  a  small  oak-tree,  the  king  leaned 
out  and  gazed  down  into  the  water. 

“I  warrant  there  are  trout  here  in  plenty,” 
he  said.  “A  fair  spot  yonder  from  which  to 
make  a  gallant  cast.  Here  I  should  use  a 
gray  hackle,  letting  it  fall  as  light  as  a  bit  of 
floating  down  just  where  yonder  ripple 
sweeps  the  rotting  log-end.” 

He  drew  back  and  made  his  way  softly 
up  the  bank,  keeping  behind  the  willows, 
bending  his  kingly  head  to  creep  beneath 
the  boughs  or  standing  tiptoe  to  glance 
through  some  op>ening  in  the  foliage.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  came  upon  a  pool  twice  the  length 
of  the  great  hall  of  his  castle.  At  the  far 


end  the  brook  fell  tumultuously  down  in  a 
leap  thrice  the  height  of  a  man,  and  on  two 
sides  the  dripping  rocks  were  overgrown 
with  moss,  except  where  columbines  and 
other  delicate  flowers  found  root  in  the  cran¬ 
nies  or  on  small  ledges.  High  up  on  either 
side  the  pine-trees  leaned  out  over  the  pool, 
some  sending  long  roots  down  to  find  nour¬ 
ishment  in  crannies  in  the  rock  wall.  At 
the  hither  side  the  pool  ended  on  a  pebbled 
beach  save  where,  against  one  wall,  the 
brook  broke  away  between  jagged  rocks  to 
dash  madly  on  and  down.  Over  the  pool, 
now  rising  and  now  dipping  to  its  surface, 
darted  or  hung  many  insects  and,  as  the 
king  watched,  here  and  there  a  trout  leaped 
half  out  of  the  water  and  splashed  back 
again. 

“Now,  by  the  heavens,  that  is  a  pool!” 
cried  the  king.  “Not  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  my  land  have  I  such  a  pool!  My 
Lothair,  ’twill  be  war  indeed  this  time,  for 
I  shall  not  cease  until  this  pool  and  all  this 
brook  and  this  whole  mountainside  are  mine 
by  right  of  my  stronger  arm  and  mightier 
numbers.  I  would  Hilduin  might  see  this 
pool;  ’twould  cock  his  ears  and  make  his 
old  eyes  sparkle.  And  so  he  shall,  when  I 
return  with  Lothair  well  beaten  and - ” 

Across  the  jx)ol,  gliding  here  and  there, 
a  golden  moth  swung  irresolute.  Close  by 
the  rougher  water  where  the  falling  brook 
struck  the  pool,  one  great  drop  of  water 
struck  the  fluttering  insect.  It  beat  the  air 
with  its  wings,  but  ere  it  could  regain  its 
flight  it  touched  the  surface  of  the  pool. 
There  was  a  flash  of  scales  in  the  rainbow 
that  hung  over  the  water,  a  scattering  of 
glitteiing  drops,  and  a  huge  trout  had 
leaf>ed  full  out  of  the  pool  and  had  fallen 
back  with  a  weight  that  sent  the  ripples  to 
its  farthest  edge.  It  was  a  glorious  trout, 
a  most  wonderful  trout!  The  king  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  amazement.  His  fingers 
twitched. 

“Now,  by — ^by — ”  he  muttered,  unable  to 
find  an  oath  great  enough  to  swear — “by  all 
the  gods  and  little  fishes,  if  the  trout  in  the 
Gray  Rock  Pool  is  the  Grandfather  of 
Trout,  this  is  the  Great-great-grandfather! 
By  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Swithin  and  all  the 
saints  on  the  calendar,  I  will  have  this  trout! 
Oh,  what  a  trout!”  He  turned  suddenly, 
forming  a  trumf)et  of  his  hands,  and  shouted 
loud  the  battle-cry  of  King  Hincmar  the 
War-maker:  "A  moil  A  moil  Dieu  el 
mon  drain” 


Hincmar  the  Peacemaker 


Through  the  underbrush  his  men  came 
running  and  stumbling,  ready  to  beat  back 
whatever  foe  might  have  appeared;  but 
they  found  the  king  standing  beside  a  giant 
pine  and  no  foe  in  sight. 

“Ralph,”  cried  the  king,  “mount  the 
light  palfrey  and  speed  to  my  castle,  seek 
out  the  leech  Hilduin  and  bid  him  come  hot- 
haste,  bringing  his  rods  and  lines  and  flies, 
for  that  I  have  found  the  noblest  trout  that 
ever  swam  the  waters  of  God’s  earth. 
Mortimer,  ride  thou  to  Duke  Charles  as  if 
the  devil  followed  thee,  and  bear  him  word 
I  quarrel  not  with  Lothair,  and  that  if  he 
would  do  me  pleasure  he  will  call  a  truce. 
Pasquale,  ride  thou  to  Lothair  where’er  he 
may  be  and  carry  this  word:  that  I  am 
weary  of  war  but  strong  of  heart  and  ready 
for  it  and  a-horse  and  on  my  way,  and  that 
it  lieth  with  him  whether  it  be  peace  or 
war,  for  that  I  demand  as  the  price  of  jieace 
no  more  than  all  this  hither  side  of  the 
Hildermont,  no  more  or  no  less.  Off  with 
you!” 

They  hurried  away  to  do  his  bidding,  but 
before  they  had  gone  far  the  king  hailed 
Ralph  and  brought  him  running  back. 

“Yes,  sire?”  said  the  messenger. 

“Tell  the  queen  my  lady  that  I  camp 
here  and  go  not  to  the  w’ar.  Give  her  my 
fond  affection  and  bid  her  be  of  good  heart, 
for  that  I  have  set  about  to  make  a  peace 
between  Duke  Charles  and  Black  Lothair. 
And,  Ralph!” 

“Yes,  sire?” 

“As  thou  valuest  thy  head,  heed  this:  say 


imto  the  leech  Hilduin,  ‘Golden  w'ings  and 
yellow  body’!” 

“Yes,  •sire,”  said  the  fellow,  but  unable 
to  conceal  his  amazement  at  the  words. 

“  ‘Golden  wings  and  yellow  body!’  ” 

“Just  so!  ‘Golden  wings  and  yellow 
body,’  ”  repeated  the  king.  “Now,  be  off 
with  you!  Or,  hold!”  said  the  king,  looking 
upward  to  where  a  golden  moth  fluttered 
beneath  the  pine  boughs  over  his  head. 
“Add,  ‘with  perhaps  a  touch  of  red  on  the 
body.’  Yes,  ‘Golden  wings  and  yellow 
body,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  red  on  the 
body.’  Be  off!  An  you  hurry  I  may  be 
able  to  make  a  cast  or  two  before  the  sun 
sets  behind  Hildermont.” 

So  they  left  the  king  there,  standing  be¬ 
side  the  pool,  and  his  lady,  the  queen,  wept 
no  more  over  his  going  to  war,  but — because 
of  his  battle-hardened  fingers  and  the  clum¬ 
siness  of  them — the  queen  and  her  ladies 
gave  over  a  part  of  the  time  they  had  cus¬ 
tomarily  spent  over  their  ’broideries  and 
spent  it  winding  flies  for  his  Majesty. 

Thus  ended  the  wars  that  had  worried 
the  lands  of  Hincmar  and  Black  Lothair 
for  many  generations  without  ceasing,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  King  Hincmar  is  some¬ 
times  known  as  Hincmar  the  Peacemaker 
and  sometimes  as  Hincmar  the  Angler, 
and  his  reign  as  the  first  that  brought  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  his  land.  So  God  rest 
his  soul,  and  may  God  rest  mine  when  I  no 
longer  can  cast  a  fly ;  but ,  if  God  wills,  I  mean 
to  go  a-fishing  for  trout  fish  on  the  first  day 
of  spring,  whatever  wars  vex  the  world. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  W.  GLACKENS 


Denny  NOLAN  wept  in  self- 
pity.  There  was  nobody  else  to 
weep  for  or  with  him;  and  there 
was  nobody  to  dry  his  tears;  and  he  wept 
the  more  for  that. 

All  alone  Denny  was  left.  All  alone  in 
the  thick  of  Manrole  Street,  where  nobody 
wanted  him,  ’cose  he  was  an  Irish  Betzimer 
an’  wasn’t  no  Sheenie  boy.  All  alone  he  had 
to  think  of  and  do  everything;  all  alone  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  family. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  it;  but  if  you 
turn  to  the  early  parts  of  Denny’s  story, 
you  will  see  for  yourself  how  it  was  Denny 
alone  outwitted  the  Ellis  Island  people  and 
got  his  daddy  landed  back  from  Ballin- 
temple  with  his  cork  leg.  It  was  all  Denny’s 
own  head,  and  his  own  secret. 

Alone  Denny  thought  of  taking  to  selling 
Hebrew  papers,  which  for  weeks  now  had 
been  keeping  his  daddy  in  ’backy  for  his 
pipe,  and  finding  an  occasional  glass  of  beer 
for  his  mother  after  her  hard  day’s  work  in 
other  people’s  houses.  All  alone,  a-a-all 
alone,  Denny  succeeded  in  getting  his  little 
sister  Minnie  placed  in  the  Hebrew  Kinder¬ 
garten,  where  she  was  well  cared  for  every 


day  in  the  week,  with  an  assured  future  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  Sheenie  amongst  Sheenies,  to  whom 
the  world  and  its  fill  belonged.  And  all 
alone,  a-a-all  alone,  Denny  schemed  and 
plotted  to  find  a  job  for  his  daddy,  but 
only  to  see  himself  thwarted  and  defeated, 
and,  to  add  to  the  torment  of  it,  through  his 
daddy’s  own  stubbornness. 

Denny’s  was  a  clear  eye  and  a  sound 
brain.  He  could  see  things,  and  he  knew 
how  to  come  to  conclusions.  It  was  plain 
to  him  either  one  thing  or  the  other  was 
necessary  for  a  man  to  find  a  job:  either  he 
must  have  two  whole  legs  under  him;  or 
he  must  be  a  Sheenie,  to  whom  legs  didn’t 
matter,  nor  arms,  nor  nothing  —  ’cose  thim 
could  do  anything  an’  git  anything  anyhow. 
Denny  could  not  give  his  daddy  another 
leg  of  flesh  and  bone — that  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled;  but  he  could  make  him  a 
Sheenie,  as  easy  as  anything,  if  his  daddy 
only  would  lend  himself  to  it,  in  ever  so 
small  a  way.  But  he  would  not  even  con¬ 
sent  to  bearing  the  name  “Phruyim  Yus- 
sel,”  which  Denny  had  foimd  for  him  after 
much  laborious  reasoning  and  artful  ma¬ 
neuvering. 
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Ob,  wisha,  wisha,  what  was  a  little  man 
to  do  with  a  one-legged  daddy  that  per¬ 
sisted  in  calling  himself  before  everybody 
“Patrick  Joseph” — only  to  get  himself 
laughed  at  foi  being  an  Irish  Betzimer! 

Denny  was  wandering  disconsolately 
about  Jackson  Street  Park,  his  head  hang¬ 
ing  low.  There  was  not  a  single  idea  left 
in  it.  His  wits  were  all  exhausted. 

After  a  time  Denny  beheld  the  two  in¬ 
separables,  Ike  Seltzer  and  Sam  Knoploch, 
just  dressing,  after  a  swim  off  one  of  the 
piers. 

Ike  was  already  buttoning  his  blouse. 
Sam  was  still  in  his  undershirt,  and  presently 
Denny  observed  him  put  his  damp  head 
through  a  strange -looking  short  garment, 
such  as  nobody  never  seen  nowhere.  It 
might  have  looked  like  a  chest-protector,  if 
Denny  had  ever 
seen  one;  but  it 
was  not  that,  any¬ 
how.  It  was  cut 
away  low,  and  did 
not  touch  the 
chest  at  all,  and 
it  was  made  of 
the  flimsiest  cot¬ 
ton.  A  fringe  of 
a  curious  twist 
was  hanging  down 
from  each  comer. 

Denny  wanted  to 
know  things,  and, 
more  than  all, 
things  about 
Jews,  and  he 
wanted  to  know’ 
at  once.  The  four 
fringes  especially 
tickled  Denny. 

“What’s  thim, 

Sam?”  he  asked. 

“Why  don’t 
you  say  ‘Sauce- 
field’?”  returned 
Sam,  who  stood 
on  his  dignity  that 
afternoon,  for  the 
Rebbe  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud  Torah  had 
pamoted  him  to 
the  Pentateuch 
class — at  least,  he 
had  promised  to 
pamote  him  at 
the  opening  of  the 


new  term,  after  the  Holy  Days.  “Didn’t 
I  tell  you,  Denny  Nolan,”  he  added,  “that 
me  name’s  been  laid  over  to  Saucefield?” 

“Well,”  Ike  put  in  magnanimously,  “I 
don’t  care,  Denny  Nolan,  if  you  never  call 
me  ‘Giving.’  You  can  alius  call  me  Ike  or 
Itzke,  if  you  likes.” 

“I  don’t  care  neither,”  declared  Sam, 
not  to  be  beaten  in  anything  by  a  fellow 
Jew,  be  it  even  in  humility,  when  that  came 
to  a  point.  “I  only  said  so.  You  can  call 
me  Sam,  same  as  alius,  Denny  Nolan.” 

“Then,  what’s  thim?”  Denny  resumed, 
pointing  to  the  four  fringes. 

“  ’Tis  me  Bensher.” 

Denny  took  a  mental  note  of  “Bensher.” 
It  was  a  vital  word,  seemingly,  and  he  was 
going  to  remember  it.  Then  he  asked 
again:  “An’  what  do  it  do  fer  ye?” 


WHEN  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  LAID  HER  EYE  ON  MINNIE  IN  HER 
BIG  BENSHER,  WITH  THE  FRINGES  TRAILING,.  SHE  SCREAMED 
WITH  LAUGHTER. 
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“It  don’t  do  nothing  for  me,  but  I  bensh 
Tsitsis  with  it — oh,  I  forgets;  me  mother 
says  you  don’t  have  to  be  ’fraid  to  go  no¬ 
where  at  night  alone  when  you  wear  that, 
’cose  it  keeps  you  safe.  But  I  got  to  bensh 
Tsitsis  with  it  every  morning — I  mean,  me 
mother  says  I  have  to,  but  I  don’t  have  to, 
when  she  don’  sees  me.” 

“What’s  Tsitsis?” 

“  ’Tis  the  same.  The  Tsitsis  is  the  Ben- 
sher,  ’cause  you  bensh  with  them — like 
this.”  He  gathered  the  four  fringes  into  a 
bunch,  and  rubbed  with  it  his  closed  eyes, 
round  and  round,  and  then  he  put  his  lips 
to  it  in  a  rapid  volley  of  kisses. 

“An’  wouldn’t  ye  be  no  Sheenie  if  ye 
don’t  have  none?”  Denny  pushed  his 
queries. 

Both  Sam  and  Ike  laughed  mockingly. 

“See,  I  don’t  have  none,”  Ike  observed, 
unbuttoning  his  blouse  to  demonstrate  the 
fact.  “Nobody  want  it,  only  them  old 
relidshus  people.  But  Sam  has  to  wear  it, 
'cose  his  mother  makes  him,  ’cose  she’s 
orful  relidshus,  an’  he’d  catch  it  good  an’ 
proper  from  her  if  she  miss  it.” 

“Would  I  now?”  Sam  said  defiantly, 
whipping  off  his  Bensher  and  holding  it  at 
arm’s  length  crumpled  up  in  his  fist.  “I’d 
let  you  see  what  I  cares.  Here,  Denny 
Nolan,  you  can  have  it.”  He  flung  it  con¬ 
temptuously  at  Denny’s  feet. 

It  was  Denny’s  godsend.  His  mind  had 
just  been  worrying,  how  was  he  ever  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  a  Bensher?  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Sheenie  boys  as  was  homed  so  not 
to  wear  no  Benshers;  but  it  won’t  never  do 
for  Denny.  It  would  never  do  for  guests 
to  use  the  same  freedom  as  members  of  the 
family.  It  is  seldom  safe  for  the  student  of 
a  new  language  to  begin  with  abbreviations 
and  colloquialisms.  And  so  it  is  throughout 
in  life. 

Sam,  on  his  part,  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  it  that  Denny  would  take  him  at  his 
word  and  appropriate  the  Bensher.  But  as 
it  so  happened,  Sam  wasn’t  going  to  make 
no  fuss  about  it.  Ike  and  the  thousand 
other  boys  wasn’t  no  better  than  him,  and 
if  they  could  do  mitdout  Benshers,  so  could 
he;  and  for  the  rest.  Ghetto  mothers  were 
easily  dodged. 

Denny  made  off  with  the  Bensher  in  his 
pocket,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  change  of 
mind  in  Sam.  He  saw  all  sorts  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  his  new  acquisition.  He  was  going 
to  work  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 


Only  it  happened  that  he  tried  to  work 
it  for  more  than  it  was  worth. 

It  was  all  because  of  Denny’s  pride  in  his 
sister  Minnie.  He  polished  her  brown  shoes 
for  her  every  morning,  and  he  would  not 
let  his  mother  forget  the  blue  or  pink  ribbon 
on  Minnie’s  head.  He  thought  nothing  too 
good  or  too  fine  for  Minnie.  Denny  had 
found  out  exactly  what  the  Bensher  was 
going  to  do  for  the  family;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  his  sister  Minnie  should  come  in  for 
some  personal  glory  through  it.  And  be¬ 
sides,  it  would  give  her  a  better  and  surer 
standing  in  the  Gan  Yelodim. 

And  so  when  the  time  came  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  mother  to  leave  home  for  her 
day’s  work,  and  for  Denny  to  take  Minnie 
over  to  the  Hebrew  Kindergarten,  on  his 
way  to  his  own  school,  he  duly  placed  the 
Bensher  over  Minnie’s  dress.  It  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  it  from  slipping  down  her  little 
body,  of  barely  two  years’  growth,  seeing 
that  the  garment  had  come  off  a  boy  full 
four  times  her  age.  But  Denny  managed  it 
all  right;  he  kept  his  hand  on  it. 

The  Ghetto  is  quite  a  safe  place  in  the 
morning,  when  the  men  are  gone  to  work 
and  the  women  are  busy  indoors  putting 
up  the  folding  beds  and  stowing  them  away 
on  the  landings;  when  the  gangsters  are 
asleep,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  hastening 
to  school  and  have  no  eyes  for  things  by  the 
way.  And  so  there  was  nobody  about  to 
turn  back  and  look  at  Minnie  in  her  big 
Bensher,  with  the  fringes  trailing  on  the 
ground. 

But  when  the  young  woman  in  the  Gan 
Yelodim  opened  the  door  to  Denny’s  ring, 
and  laid  her  eye  on  Minnie,  she  scream^ 
with  laughter,  and  then  she  turned  toward 
the  basement  stair  to  holler  for  Sadie  and 
Estelle  and  Ida  and  Boitha,  to  come  up  and 
look.  And  they  all  came  and  looked,  and 
laughed. 

“Where  did  you  get  that,  Denny?”  they 
asked,  hardly  able  to  speak  for  the  laughing. 

“I  got  it  from  a  boy,”  Denny  answer^ 
in  red  confusion.  “Ain’t  it  all  right?” 

“Who  told  you  to  put  it  on  Minnie?” 

“Nobody  toul’  me;  I  done  it  meself. 
Wouldn’t  she  want  it  to  bensh  Tsitsis 
with?” 

“Ha,  ha — oi  gewalt — ha,  ha!”  A  hand 
quickly  whipped  the  Bensher  off  Minnie. 
“No,  Denny,  you  mustn’t  do  these  things 
to  Minnie  and  make  f)eople  laugh  at  her,” 
he  was  told.  “Girls  don’t  bensh  Tsitsis  and 


I  GOT  TO  BENSH  TSITSIS  WITH  IT  EVERY  MORNING. 


wear  no  Benshers.  You  must  let  Minnie 
alone  for  the  future.  Here,”  she  said, 
handing  him  back  the  Bensher,  “put  it  in 
your  pocket  and  run  away  to  school  now, 
and  be  sure  to  give  it  back  to  the  boy  you 
got  it  from.  Tell  him  he  was  making  fun 
of  you,  and  that  everybody  says  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed.” 

But  Denny  knew  better. 

Sam  Knoploch  did  not  look  like  making 
fun  when  he  threw  the  Bensher  over  to 
Denny — did  he  now?  And  if  Denny  had 
exceeded  himself  and  put  the  Bensher  on  a 
girl,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Bensher. 
And  now  Denny  recollected  quite  clearly 
that  it  was  a  way  thim  Sheenies  had  wi’ 
thim  that  girls  didn’t  sometimes  count  no¬ 
how.  Their  girls  never  wint  to  no  Sheeni- 
goes;  Denny  never  seen  wan,  an’  he  seen 
the  inside  of  many  Sheenigoes,  whin  they 
was  chokeful  of  min  an’  boys.  Also  the 
girls  didn’t  go  to  no  Talmud  Torah  to  learn 
Hebrew.  Also  they  never  made  no  parties 
an’  brought  no  rabbis  to  the  house,  nor 
nothin’,  whin  girls  was  homed.  An’  a 
whole  heap  of  more  things,  where  girls  was 
no  good,  an’  it  was  just  like  ’em  that  girls 


didn’t  have  to  bensh  no  Tsitsis.  It  was  a 
thing  for  men.  So  much  the  better,  then. 
The  Bensher  shall  find  a  job  for  Denny’s 
daddy. 

Toward  evening,  after  school  was  over  and 
Denny  had  gone  his  rounds  with  his  papers, 
he  put  on  the  Bensher  under  his  blouse, 
same  as  Sam  Knoploch  would  have  done  it, 
and  he  was  finally  ready  for  the  great  ven¬ 
ture. 

He  was  to  make  for  the  office  of  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau,  on  East  Broadway,  to 
ask  for  a  job  for  his  daddy.  But  then  the 
difficulty  with  his  daddy’s  name  presented 
itself  anew  to  Denny.  He  knew  he  would 
be  asked  for  it,  the  first  thing;  people 
always  did  that  when  you  asked  them  for 
jobs.  Now,  “Patrick  Joseph”  was  no  sort 
of  name  to  come  with  among  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand,  “Phruyim  Yussel,” 
as  one  of  the  young  women  in  the  Hebrew 
Gan  Yelodim  had  laid  over  his  daddy’s 
name  for  Denny,  would  not  hold.  Denny’s 
daddy  simply  would  not  bear  that  name. 
Still,  it  seemed  now  to  Denny  if  he  could 
but  make  double  sure  of  the  identity  between 
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Patrick  Joseph  and  Phruyim  Yussel,  he  saw 
a  way  for  an  easy  compromise. 

To  that  end  Denny  once  again  went  in 
quest  of  Ike  Seltzer  and  Sam  Knoploch. 
They  would  tell  him  for  sure.  They  knew 
all  about  the  laying  over  of  names. 

Denny  was  cute.  He  was  going  to  have 
established  the  identity  between  Phruyim 
Yussel  and  Patrick  Joseph  on  the  same  lines 
as  you  find  the  proof  in  doing  subtractions. 

“D’yez  know  what’s  Phruyim  Yussel?” 
he  began  to  Ike  and  Sam. 

“That’s  a  name,”  Ike  and  Sam  answered 
together. 

“I  knows  that.  But  what’s  the  real  name 
for  it?  How  d’yez  lay  it  over?” 

“Oh,  I  guess — ”  Ike  stammered — “I  guess 
you  make  it  Mortimer  Milton.  There’s 
heaps  of  boys  has  their  names  laid  over  that 
way.” 

“But  don’t  it  have  to  begin  with  the 
same  letter?”  Sam  contended.  “I  knows 
our  housekeeper’s  boy,  too,  an’  his  name  is 
Mortimer  Milton,  an’  it  was  laid  over  for 
him  from  Moshe  Motl.  See?  Ye’ve  gotta 
begin  wi’  the  same  letter.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care,”  Ike  returned.  “I 
knowed  a  boy  whose  name  was  Shabsi,  an’ 
they  laid  it  over  for  him  Leonard;  an’  then 
he  didn’t  like  it  an’  he  made  it  .\dalbert; 
an’  then  he  didn’t  like  that  neither,  an’  he 
went  an’  made  it  Boitram.” 

“That’s  for  Berke,”  Sam  said.  “All 
Berkes  is  Boitram.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  Ike  hung  on,  “that  boy’s 
name  was  Shabsi;  it  wasn’t  no  Berke.” 

“Then  he  was  all  wrong,”  Sam  answered 
decisively.  “An’  you  can’t  make  Phruyim 
Yussel  Mortimer  Milton,  ’cose  it  have  to 
begin  wi’  the  same  letter.  Lemme  see — 
Phruyim  Yussel — that’s  Ef-Vy — don’t  you 
know  any  real  names  with  Ef-Vy,  Ike?” 

“Won’t  it  do  to  make  it  Patrick  Joseph?” 
Denny  suggested  half  abstractedly,  as  if  he 
really  never  cared. 

Sam  threw  up  his  head  and  thought.  It 
did  not  quite  fall  in  with  his  theory — cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  regarded  sound.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  not  for  nothing,  those  rumors  in 
the  Talmud  Torah  that  Sam  Knoploch  was 
to  get  pamoshun  after  the  Holy  Days.  Sam 
knew  his  Hebrew.  And  Joseph  was  really 
Yosef,  and  between  the  Pay  and  Fay  in 
appearance  there  was  but  the  tiniest  little 
dot,  and  the  two  were  freely  interchanged. 
Still  there  was  something  brides  troubling 
Sam;  and  so  piesently  he  said: 


“But  that  ’ud  be  too  much  like  an  Irish 
Betzimer’s  name.  Them’s  all  Petricks.” 

“I  knowed  a  goil  Sprintze,  an’  her  real 
name  was  afterward  Petricia,”  Ike  ob¬ 
served. 

“I  dunno,”  Sam  said,  softening.  “Meb- 
be  it  won’t  be  so  bad  when  there’s  Jo¬ 
seph  to  go  with  it.  But  for  why  d’ye  ask, 
Denny?” 

“Oh,  I  was  just — ”  Denny  stammered — 

“I  was  just  axin’  to  know.  I  don’  want  it  at 
all,  sure  I  don’t.” 

At  last  Denny  was  fully  satisfied.  And 
then  he  became  thoughtful  anew.  What 
about  his  own  name?  There  was  a  time 
when  Denny  would  not  for  anything  give 
up  a  good  Irish  name  that  had  come  to  him 
from  the  priest  in  Ballintcmple,  not  even 
though  he  was  warned  by  Ike  and  Sam  that 
it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  a 
Sheenie.  But  it  was  different  now.  Denny 
had  lived  longer  and  learned  more. 

“An’  how  would  yez  lay  over  Denny?”  he 
presently  asked. 

Ike  and  Sam  did  not  understand  him. 
They  could  not.  They  knew  only  of  the 
one  way  of  laying  over  names,  Yiddish 
names  to  real  ones. 

“Ho,  ho!  Denny  is  a  Goyish  name,  an’ 
Goyim  don’  want  their  names  laid  over, 
’cose  them’s  already  real  names.” 

“But  didn’t  Reb  Loeb  lay  me  over  Dan- 
ielke,  don’t  yez  remimber,  when  I  was  going 
to  sing  by  the  Chazan?” 

“That  was  ’cose  he  taken  you  for  one  of 
us,  an’  he  thought  you  had  laid  over  Dan- 
ielke  to  Denny,  an’  he  put  it  back.  ’Cose 
Reb  Loeb  is  orful  relidshus,  an’  them  never 
believe  in  laying  over  names.” 

“An’  do  they  lay  over  Danielke  to 
Denny?” 

“N-n-o,”  Ike  drawled  in  contemptuous¬ 
ness.  “Denny  is  a  common  Irish  Betzimer 
name — I  don’  mean  you,  Denny,  only  the 
name.” 

“I  knowed  a  boy  Danielke,”  said  Sam, 
“an’  he  had  a  sister,  a  moneycure  uptown, 
an’  she  laid  over  his  name  Davyport.” 

“That’s  a  nice  name,  an’  ’tis  swell,  too,” 
Ike  admitted,  deeply  impressed. 

Denny  went  away  wise  and  hopeful. 

With  one  of  the  fiinges  in  the  Bensher  • 
coquettishly  peeping  out  from  a  slight  open¬ 
ing  in  the  blouse  toward  the  lower  end, 
Denny  at  last  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Building. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  applicants 
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of  all  sorts,  and  officials,  and  uniformed 
employees  and  imderstrapjjei  s.  They  were 
all  very,  very  busy;  for  each  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  had  a  hundred  things  to  ask  for  at  a 
time,  and  each  of  those  in  authority  had  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask  in  return;  and 
each  one  on  either  side  seemed  to  think  the 
other  hard  of  hearing. 

For  a  long  time  Denny  was  being  buf¬ 
feted  about  and  brushed  from  one  comer 
to  the  other,  without  anybody  to  look  at 
him.  His  own  efforts  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head,  or  attract  some  kind  of  attention, 
were  wholly  lost.  “Please,  sir,  d’yez  have 
jobs  for  people?”  Denny  timidly  ventured 
once  or  twice,  now  turning  to  one  man, 
now  to  another,  during  a  half  moment’s  lull. 
But  the  next  half  moment  they  were  all  as 
busy  as  ever,  each  bent  upon  outquestioning 
and  outshouting  the  other. 

Once  before  Denny  had  been  a  visitor  to 
that  place,  and  that  was  long  ago,  when  his 
daddy  with  the  cork  leg  was  still  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Denny 
sought  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Society  to 
get  him  across  and  safe  through  Ellis  Is¬ 
land.  On  that  occasion  Denny  had  been 
lucky  to  fall  in  with  a  certain  official  of  a 
round,  good-natured  face  and  a  generous 
sense  of  humor;  and  Denny  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  convincing  him  that  his  fambly  was 
all  Sheenies;  and  the  man  afterward  came 
to  the  house  to  offer  consolation  and  help. 
To-day  they  were  too  busy,  and  Denny’s 
old  friend  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Still  Denny  stood  his  ground  and  waited 
and  waited.  People  looking  for  jobs  must 
have  patience;  and  if  they  have  enough, 
something  comes  their  way  in  the  end.  And 
so  presently  the  door  opened  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  a  tall,  elderly  man,  with  round 
grayish  whiskers,  and  carrying  a  gold- 
mounted  cane  in  his  hand,  came  in.  Seem¬ 
ingly  he  was  a  man  of  consequence  to  that 
place,  for  the  officials  suddenly  paused  and 
bowed  deferentially,  and  the  uniformed  em¬ 
ployees  lifted  their  caps.  The  applicants 
stepped  back  against  the  wall  with  an  in¬ 
quisitive  awe,  and  Denny  became  a  little 
more  visible. 

The  new  visitor  looked  round  with  the 
keen  eye  and  self-satisfied  expression  of 
proprietorship,  and  presently  he  observed 
the  fringe  from  Denny’s  Bensher.  It  was  a 
rare  and  grateful  sight.  The  man  became 
interested. 

“Nu,  what  you  do  here,  little  son?”  he 


said  kindly  to  Denny  in  Yiddish,  conde¬ 
scendingly  pinching  the  soft  little  cheek. 

At  last  Denny’s  chance  had  come.  He 
felt  it.  “Please,  sir,”  he  answered  back,  in 
his  best  Yiddish,  “me  daddy  he  have  a  cork 
fuss  un’er  ken  walken  very  gut  mit  it,  un’ 
he  wants  a  job.” 

The  man  took  Denny  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  the  inner  room. 

It  was  Mr.  Hyman  Stronghammer,  a 
pillar  of  the  East  Side,  a  man  who  gave  of 
his  time  and  substance  to  the  credit  of  his 
soul  and  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  grew  fat 
on  it.  He  was  president  many  times  over, 
and  there  was  no  counting  of  the  boards  of 
directors  whose  sittings  he  graced.  He  was 
orful  relidshus,  as  Sam  and  Ike  would  have 
said  it,  though  he  was  contented  to  have  his 
three  high-school  daughters  lay  over  his 
name  Chayim  to  Hyman.  But  his  equals 
and  intimates  often  still  addressed  him  Reb 
Chayim. 

He  was,  in  addition  to  many  other  things 
in  business,  a  large  dealer  in  tailor’s  clip¬ 
pings,  and  in  a  basement  in  Ortzig  Street, 
sometimes  known  as  Orchard  Street,  he  kept 
twenty  and  more  men  employed  in  sorting, 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
for  four  and  a  half  dollars  a  week  each.  .\nd 
piously  thankful  they  were  to  get  so  much 
money  from  an  employer  that  did  not  re¬ 
quire  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath.  For 
employers  of  that  sort,  even  in  the  thick  of 
the  East  Side,  were  scarce  and  at  a  high 
premium.  Long  live  Reb  Chayim!  Ju¬ 
daism  stood  its  chance  while  Reb  Chayim 
was  there.  Nobody  that  wanted  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  holy  had  need  to  be  without 
work,  and  plenty  of  it,  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Reb  Chayim  had  room  for  all  such, 
and  he  would  employ  no  others. 

And  sometimes  he  even  went  to  look  for 
them.  And  one  of  the  places  upon  which 
he  could  count  to  find  some  was  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 
In  the  lives  of  p)eople  fresh  from  Russia  and 
Rumania  and  Galicia  there  were  still  some 
things  holy,  and  the  Sabbath  was  not  the 
least. 

In  the  case  of  Denny  Nolan,  it  was  a 
logical  conclusion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hy¬ 
man  Stronghammer  that  a  boy  with  a 
Bensher  on  his  little  body  was  bound  to  be 
backed  by  a  right  pious  father. 

“You  are  a  go^  little  son,”  Mr.  Stiong- 
hammer  now  began.  “You  bensh  Tsitsis 
every  morning?” 


PATRICK  JOSEPH  WAS  ACCOSTED  BY  THE  GENIAL  BARNEY  SCHMALZ,  THE 
WHOLESALE  HERRING-MERCHANT. 


Denny  nodded  his  head.  He  would  not  the  next  question  Mr.  Stronghamnier  had 
trust  his  voice  to  make  answer.  He  feaied  to  ask  was: 

it  would  shake.  Denny  trembled  lest  the  “Does  your  father  work  on  Sabbath?” 

man  should  next  ask  him  to  show  how  he  “He  don’  work  never,  Sabbath  nor  no 

benshed  Tsitsis;  and  for  that  Denny  was  other  day,”  Denny  promptly  answered, 
only  half  piepared.  He  knew  that  you  had  “’cause  he  have  a  cork  fuss,  un’  nobody 
to  gather  the  four  fringes  into  a  bunch  and  w’on’t  him  work  give.” 
rub  it  round  and  round  your  eyes,  and  then  “Where  live  you?” 

kiss  it  many  times.  But  surely  there  must  “We  live  in  Manrole  Street,  please,  sir, 

be  some  words  to  go  with  it,  though  Sam  an’  me  mother  she  have  to  go  to  work  alle 
Knoploch  had  made  no  allusion  to  that,  tog,  an’  me  sister  Minnie  is  in  the  Gan 
But  Denny  knew;  Denny  had  imagination.  Yelodim.” 

What  should  he  do  now  if  it  came  to  it?  Mr.  Stronghammer  nodded  his  head  in 
All  he  could  think  of  would  be  to  mutter  grave  appreciation,  and  then  he  asked  fur- 
some  fragment  of  a  Hail  Mary.  But  that  ther:  “What  is  your  father’s  name?” 
would  not  be  of  a  match,  and  if  Mr.  Strong-  That  was  a  momentous  question,  and 
hammer  had  any  sort  of  a  discerning  ear,  it  called  for  extreme  caution  in  answer- 
Denny  was  a  lost  man.  ing  it. 

But  most  ha{>pily  Mr.  Stronghammer  did  “Phruyim  Yussel” — said  Denny,  his  eyes 
not  advance  that  point.  On  the  contraiy,  looking  away — “Phruyim  Yussel  is  his  name, 
even  while  speaking,  he  was  half-abstract-  but  we  laid  it  over  Patrick  Joseph.  That’s 
edly  fingering  Denny’s  dress,  putting  back  how - ” 

the  protruding  portion  of  the  Bensher,  and  “Nisht  Kosho  of  a  name!”  Mr.  Strong- 
buttoning  the  blouse  over  it,  just  as  some  hammer  commented  to  himself  in  irony, 
nice  old  lady  might  have  done  it.  And  then  “Such  a  jump  it  is,  from  Phruyim  Yussel  to 
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Petrick  Joseph!  Nu,  Joseph,  meila;  but  wasn’t  so  long  as  that — Davyport — ha,  ha! 
Petrick — a  common  Irish  expressman’s  good,  good!” 

name!  Oi,  yoi,  yoi,  our  little  youngsters  “It  used  to  be  Danielke,  an’  sometimes 
of  to-day,  not  a  Yiddish  name  would  they  Denny,  but  we  laid  it  over  Davyport.” 

leave  us;  always  they  lay  over,  always  they  “Fine,  fine,  Danielke  Denny  Davyport. 

lay  us  over - ”  You’re  great,  you  are!” 

Mr.  Stronghammer  was  interrupted.  It  “You  know  him?”  Mr.  Stronghammer 
was  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  that  turned  with  surprise  to  the  official, 
round,  go^-natured  official,  Denny’s  old  “Herstu!”  was  the  reply,  with  a  signifi- 
friend.  He  was  usually  sent  for  when  Mr.  cant  shake  of  the  head.  “Oh,  Denny, 

Stronghammer  came.  Denny,  but  you’re  a  great  little  fellow!” 

“Helloa — helloa!”  he  said  jovially,  hold-  It  was  time  for  Mr.  Stronghammer  to 
ing  out  his  hand  to  Denny.  “How  are  you  feel  a  little  mystified,  and  so  before  going 

— what’s  that  your  name  is? — I  forget.”  any  farther  into  the  matter,  he  advised 

“Please,  sir,  Davyport.”  Denny  to  go  home  and  tell  his  father  to 

“Davyport — D-a-v-e-n-f>-o-r-t!  That  wait, 

wasn’t  the  way  you  told  me  the  last  time.  A  couple  of  days  went  by,  and  nothing 

It  began  with  a  D,  I  remember,  but  it  w'as  heard.  But  Denny  would  not  lose 
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faith,  and  the  reward  came  toward  the 
close  of  the  third  day.  That  evening  when 
Patrick  Joseph  came  home,  he  caught  his 
wife  Honora  up  in  his  arms  and  asked  her 
to  kiss  him.  Denny  did  not  remember 
when  he  had  seen  the  like  before.  And  that 
was  never  the  fault  of  Patrick  Joseph.  It  is 
only  riches  that  love  can  afford  to  laugh  at; 
and  when  it  has  to  grapple  with  poverty, 
the  laugh  is  on  the  other  side.  But  a  great 
joy  had  just  come  to  the  Nolans. 

“Never  say  die,”  Patrick  Joseph  re¬ 
treated  for  the  tenth  time,  when  supper  was 
being  prepared.  “Five  dollars  a  month  an’ 
free  rint  an’  light,  an’  little  to  do!  Honora, 
me  darlin’,  but  I’ll  be  givin’  ye  fine  times 
yet,  with  the  help  o’  God!” 

It  happened  that  earlier  in  the  day  he 
had  been  accosted  by  the  genial  Barney 
Schmalz,  the  wholesale  herring-merchant, 
to  whose  house  Patrick  Joseph  had  a  day  or 
two  before  been  hustled  by  Denny  to  com¬ 
plete  the  quorum  of  ten  necessary’  for  pray¬ 
ing  purposes.  Barney  could  not  get  over 
the  “Phruyim  Yussel”  that  Denny  on  the 
occasion  had  giv’en  to  his  daddy  when 
asked  for  the  name. 

“Helloa — helloa,  Phruyim  Yussel,  y'ou 
precious  old  Tana-Bar,”  Barney’  hollered  at 
sight  of  Patrick  Joseph  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Corlear  Street.  “Come,  let’s  have  a 
lechayim,  begorra.” 

But  since  you  must  know’  all,  this  second 
meeting  between  Barney  Schmalz  and 
Patrick  Joseph  was  not  a  thing  sprung  out 
of  cold  chance.  That  good-natured,  ruddy¬ 
faced  official  of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Society  had  made  it  his  business  to  bring 
Patrick  Joseph’s  case  before  Barney 
Schmalz;  and  so  Barney  had  since  been  on 
the  lookout  for  Patrick  Joseph. 

Barney  should  have  been  an  Irishman, 
some  that  knew  him  used  to  say,  for  Bar¬ 
ney  was  bubbling  w’ith  humor  and  kindli¬ 
ness.  But  Barney  was  better  than  that. 
For  there  is  no  Irishman  like  the  Jew  w’ith 
an  Irish  soul  in  him,  when  God  once  in  a 
long  while  thinks  it  fit  to  send  one  such  into 
the  world. 

Over  some  odd  glasses  of  beer  in  the 
nearest  saloon,  Barney  now’  listened  keenly 
to  the  story  of  Patrick  Joseph,  and  there 
and  then  offered  to  install  him  as  janitor 
for  the  little  synagogue  Anshei  Smargon,  in 
.■\llen  Street,  w’here  Barney  himself  w’as 
president. 

“Five  dollars  a  month  an’  free  rint  and 


light,”  Patrick  Joseph  said  once  more  to  his 
family,  “an’  nothin’  to  do  but  sw’eep  the 
place  w’anst  in  a  w’hile,  an’  light  the  gas,  an’ 
stand  outside  in  a  fine  gray  uniform  to  keep 
thim  noisy  youngsters  off. 

“An’  sure,  Denny,  me  son,”  he  presently 
added,  pressing  Denny’s  little  hand,  “’tis 
yerself  I  haves  to  thank  for  it,  w’hin  I  come 
to  think.  Sure,  that  fine  gintleman  ’ud 
niw’er  ha’  know’ed  me  nor  the  sky  over  me, 
if  ’tw’asn’t  for  yerself,  Denny,  oul’  son.” 

Denny'  would  not  deign  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tails  and  tell  of  his  preliminary  treaties 
W’ith  that  “fine  gentleman,”  Mr.  Hyman 
Stronghammer,  at  the  Hebrew’  Immigrant 
Society.  Denny  felt  more  important  that 
w’ay.  All  he  had  to  say  in  return  was  to  re¬ 
mark,  rather  gravely^  than  triumphantly: 

“What  W’as  I  alius  tellin’  ye,  daddy! 
Didn’t  I  alius  promise  to  git  a  fine  job  fer 
ye?” 

The  little  family  soon  became  busy;  for 
they  were  to  move  over  to  the  basement  in 
Allen  Street  that  same  evening,  as  it  was  so 
near  Rosh  Hashonah,  and  the  janitor  should 
be  in  place. 

It  is  convenient  to  be  poor  at  mov’ing 
time.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  the 
Nolans  looked  and  felt  as  settled  in  their 
new  home  underneath  the  Anshei  Smargon 
synagogue,  as  if  they  had  grow’n  up  there. 

Denny  stood  on  the  steps  surveying  the 
neighborhood.  He  thought  he  w’as  going 
to  like  it  better  than  Manrole  Street.  It 
looked  so  snug  under  the  elevated  roadway, 
like  a  street  w’ith  a  roof  over  it,  and  the 
trains  rattling  by  every  now’  and  then  made 
it  lively,  if  not  quite  so  lively  as  Manrole 
Street. 

Suddenly'  Denny’’s  heart  stood  still. 
There  was  the  very  man  coming  in  w’hose 
house  Denny’s  daddy  had  so  boldly  and 
defiantly  given  himself  aw’ay,  telling  them 
all  that  his  name  w’as  Patrick  Joseph,  and 
that  he  wasn’t  never  no  Sheenie,  but  a  good 
Irish  Catholic.  It  was  Barney  Schmalz, 
coming  to  have  a  look  at  the  family.  There 
— there  now — he  w’as  coming  dow’n  the  steps. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  If  that  man 
should  lay  his  eye  on  Denny’’s  daddy  in  this 
Sheenigo  place,  the  family  was  ruined. 

In  a  moment  Denny  had  scampered  dow’n 
the  steps  and,  opening  the  back  door  lead¬ 
ing  out  into  the  courtyard,  he  motioned 
w’ildly: 

“Run,  run,  daddy!  Quick,  I  tell  y'^e! 
Run!” 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  STREET  IN  RIO  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 
AMERICANS  ARE  DOING  BUSINESS  HERE.  THEY  SHOULD 
BE  DOING  MORE. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


Open  for  'Sustness 

hy 

EDWIN  LEFEVRE 

3W  everybody  exhorts  every-  there  is  a  popular  interest  in  it  rising  al- 
body  else  to  go  and  seize  that  most  to  a  fad.  It  was  even  necessary  for 
rich  and  mysterious  prize  called  Mr,  Redfield,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
South  American  trade,  because  of  Commerce,  himself  an  enthusiast,  to 
Europie,  which  has  had  the  lion’s  share  of  make  a  sobering  statement,  warning  us 
it,  has  fallen. out  of  the  commercial  race  to  that  the  prize  is  not  to  be  plucked  sudden- 
have  a  war.  Notions  of  how  to  do  it  are  ly,  like  a  ripened  apple,  from  a  tree  that 
very  vague,  but  the  idea  itself  appeals  others  have  nourish^  for  generations, 
strongly  to  our  gainful  imagination,  and  History  repeats.  Just  one  hundred  years 
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ON  A  PLANTATION  IN  ECUADOR.  THE  CUT  CACAO-POD  SHOWS  THE  BEANS  THAT 
PRODUCE  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA — A  VERY  IMPORTANT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  INDI  STRY. 


ago  the  English  were  sudden¬ 
ly  captivated  by  exactly  this 
notion,  only  the  apple  was  then  green  and 
much  less  coveted.  The  English  gambled 
desfierately  on  the  future  of  that  green 


apple.  The  necessity  was  great.  Napoleon, 
whose  word  was  law  in  Europe,  sought  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  England  by  declaring 
a  boycott  against  her  goods.  The  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  had  just  been 
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AT  GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR.  SOME  OF  THE  FUTURE  CITIZENS  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA  WITH  WHOM  OUR  CHILDREN  WILL  TRADE. 


emancipated,  and  the  British  trader,  com¬ 
manding  the  sea,  turned  his  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

The  beginning  w’as  of  a  blundering  sort. 
In  their  enthusiasm  the  English  merchants 


sent  in  a  few  months  to  South 
America  more  goods  than  had 
been  consumed  in  years  before,  and  more 
than  could  be  stored  in  warehouses,  so  that 
cases  of  Sheffield  plate  and  cutler}',  tons  of 
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beautiful  cut  glassware,  and  even  skates 
were  dumped  down  on  the  sand  beaches 
and  left  there.  That  came  of  attempting 
to  seize  a  market  suddenly,  without  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  customs, 
wants,  and  capacity. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  us. 

However,  the  English,  being  good  traders, 
were  quick  to  learn,  and  not  only  did  their 
commerce  with  South  America  prosper,  but 
in  a  little  while  British  capital  in  large 
quantities  began  to  go  into  South  America, 
to  open  mines,  to  build  factories  and  later 
railroads.  In  1824-5,  years  after  the 
beginning  of  trade,  there  was  a  speculative 
craze  in  London  for  South  American  shares, 
amounting  almost  to  a  mania,  and  although, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  of  money  was  lost 
by  the  speculators,  a  great  deal  of  capital 
did  actually  go  to  South  America  for  in¬ 
vestment.  And  but  for  that  fact,  EngUsh 
trade  with  South  America  would  never 
hav'e  increased  as  it  did. 

The  primary  reason  why  the  United 
States  has  never  had  a  large  share  in  the 
world’s  trade  with  the  Latin-American  re¬ 
publics  is  that  this  country  has  not  put  the 
capital  there.  What  commerce  we  have  with 
them,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  is  owing  to  the 
initiative  of  a  few  American  trading  firms 
with  large  resources,  able  and  willing  to 
place  both  capital  and  credit  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

One  of  them  is  the  world-trading  firm  of 
Crossman  &  Sieicken.  The  head  of  the 
house  is  Herman  Sieicken,  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  with  European  instincts.  He  was  one 
day  talking  of  trade,  here  and  there  in  the 
world,  and  had  disparaged  the  Chinese 
trade  on  the  ground  that  with  people  who 
live  on  four  or  five  cents  a  day  it  is  bound 
to  be  a  pinching,  niggardly  business,  when 
suddenly  his  thoughts  touched  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“But  in  South  America,”  he  said,  “ah, 
there  is  trade!  Seven  million  people  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  export  more  goods  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  in  China.  In  Buenos  Aires  I 
was  at  a  ball  and  saw  a  woman  wear  two 
gowns  in  one  evening — the  same  woman  at 
the  same  ball  in  one  evening.  Tw’o  gow’ns. 
That  is  business.” 

“You  know  the  South  American  trade?” 

“From  the  ground  I  know  it.  I  know  the 
people.  Many  years  ago  I  was  shipwrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  That  was  v'ery  lucky 
for  me.  I  saved  only  my  shirt.” 


“Why  was  it  lucky  for  you?” 

“I  had  a  little  money  in  a  bank,  and  I 
loaned  it  to  the  other  jjeople  who  were  ship¬ 
wrecked — a  little  to  each  one — five  pounds 
to  one,  ten  to  another,  fifty  to  another. 
And  after  that  I  w'as  the  most  popular  trader 
in  that  country.  Nobody  could  sell  goods 
there  but  me.  From  the  man  I  loaned  fifty 
pounds  I  have  made  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  trade!” 

“On  the  principle  that  trade  goes  where 
the  money  is?”  • 

“I  loaned  them  all  the  money  I  had,  and 
I  got  their  trade.  We  did  the  same  thing 
again  in  1906.” 

“In  1906?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  mean  the  coffee  scheme?” 

“In  coffee.  Suppose  they  could  get  no 
money  in  this  country  on  ^eir  coffee  and 
got  it  all  from  France  and  England  and 
Germany:  w’here  would  the  trade  go? 

“The  reason  that  we  have  not  more  trade 
with  South  America  is - 

“I  tell  them  they  can  not  get  South  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  with  Pan-American  embracings. 
I  tell  them  that.  The  people  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  can  beat  us  at  embracings.  They  have 
the  language  for  it.  The  trade  does  not 
come.  France  and  England  and  Germany 
— they  took  the  risk.  They  loaned  South 
America  a  lot  of  money  and  they  get  the 
trade.  What  good  does  it  do  us  if  Brazil 
has  to  go  to  Europe  for  money  on  her  coffee? 
Theory!  We  loaned  eighty  per  cent,  of 
everything  we  had  to  Brazil  at  that  time 
on  coffee.  We  have  South  American  trade 
— we,  here,  in  this  house  have.  It  is  like 
the  shipwreck  again.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  “coffee-valoriza¬ 
tion  scheme,”  in  which  Wall  Street  bankers 
participated.  They  loaned  Brazil  money 
to  hold  her  surplus  coffee  for  higher  prices. 

OUR  PLACE  IN  THE  LIST 

The  United  States  has  between  $750,000,- 
000  and  $1,000,000,000  in  Mexico,  and  with 
Mexico  alone  of  the  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  have  we  a  very  large  trade;  in  South 
.American  countries  our  investments  are  un¬ 
important,  except  on  the  west  coast,  in  the 
mines  of  Chile  and  Peru;  and  they  are  not 
very  great. 

There  is  more  British  capital  in  Argentina 
alone — in  Government  debt,  railways,  land 
companies,  ranches,  and  banks — than  the 
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w’hole  of  our  investments  in  Latin-America. 
And  British  capital  is  in  all  the  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  is  only  second  in  Mexico  to  our 
own.  The  total  of  British  investments  in 
Latin-.^merica  is  probably  near  four  billion 
dollars.  If  you  should  count  the  investment 
in  British  ships  engaged  in  the  carrjdng 
trade,  it  would  be  larger  still. 

France  comes  next.  Her  investments  in 
Latin-America  are  probably  in  excess  of 
three  billion  francs.  Germany  is  third. 

When  a  South  .American  republic  wants 
to  sell  bonds,  it  never  thinks  of  coming  to 
the  United  States.  It  sells  them  in  London 
or  Paris,  and  they  are  listed  on  the  ex¬ 


changes.  If  by  chance  any  were  sold  in 
New  York  the  money  would  be  remitted 
not  direct  from  Wall  Street  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  through  London,  because  the  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  for  doing  business  in  South 
America  are  European. 

.And  so  has  the  apple  ripened.  .And  now 
that  we  think  of  partaking  of  the  fruit,  we 
must  see  that  beforehand  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  a  great  deal  of  capital  to 
Latin-American  countries,  because  they  are 
still  borrowing  it  and  are  at  this  minute  in 
urgent  need  of  capital,  the  European  supply 
of  which  has  been  temporarily  cut  off. 

We  talk  of  selling  them  the  goods  which 
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Europe  on  account  of  the  war  has  stopped 
sending;  but  we  do  not  talk  of  lending  them 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  which 
they  need  even  more  than  the  goods.  We 
must  be  prepared  also  to  invest  a  lot  of 
money  in  ships  and  in  banks,  and  to  do  a 
great  many  other  things  which  require 
time,  patience,  and  tact,  and  in  the  doing 
of  which  we  are  likely  to  make  many  blun¬ 
ders,  ev'en  as  the  English  did  in  1814. 

THE  DEMANDS  OP  TO-MORROW 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  chance  of  sell¬ 
ing  more  goods  to  South  America  that  is  of 
vital  interest.  It  is  the  opportunity  it  offers 
to  young  Americans  to  go  there  and  do  the 
same  things  that  their  fathers  did  when 
they  changed  a  wilderness  into  the  richest 
country  in  the  world. 

Therein  lies  the  importance  of  the  South 
.\merican  question.  We  have  built  up  great 
wealth  without  having  a  broad  outlook. 
Our  country’  is  so  large  and  so  rich  that 
there  was  always  enough  prosp)erity  to  go 
around.  But  the  time  has  come  to  acquire 
the  German  habit  of  thoroughness.  The 
German  business  man  has  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  He  has  proved  this  in  ways 
innumerable  and  instructive.  But  also  he 
has  had  a  hobby  for  the  world-outlook.  We 
sometimes  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
look  beyond  our  county-lines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  wide¬ 
awake  manufacturers  have  at  various  times 
either  tried  to  do  an  expert  business  in  our 
sister  republics  or  have  studied  the  problem 
after  a  fashion.  In  the  end,  after  trying  or 
studying,  they  have  been  content  to  fill 
such  orders  as  came  to  them  through  the 
expert  commission  houses. 

We  have  many  such  houses,  some  of  them 
grown  enormously  rich.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  many  millions  have  been  lost  in  the 
self-same  business,  and  that,  for  the  most 
jjart,  the  business  of  the  commission  men 
has  been  rather  to  sell  South  American  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  United  States  than  to  market 
.American  goods  in  South  America. 

There  are  firms  in  New  York  whose  busi¬ 
ness  with  Latin  America  is  so  large  that  they 
even  own  their  ships,  firms  that  have  sold 
millions  of  dollars  of  American  goods  there. 
They  have  financed  trolley  lines,  sugar-plan¬ 
tations,  mines,  rubber  tracts,  railroads,  har¬ 
bor  improvements,  coffee  crops,  revolutions, 
and  other  enterprises,  and  got  rich  at  it. 


In  cities  like  Rio  Janeiro  or  Buenos  Aires 
or  Valp>araiso  or  Mexico  City  you  may  see 
scores  of  branch  offices  of  American  firms; 
but  chiefly,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  life-insur¬ 
ance  companies  or  machinery  houses,  and 
the  meat -packers.  Americans  are  doing 
business  there.  But  Americans  do  not  seem 
to  realize  why  they  must  do  more  business 
there. 

They  do  not  realize  why  they  must  fight 
for  what  p>ossibly  is  not  vital  to-day  but 
certainly  will  become  so  to-morrow. 

What  is  meant  by  the  South  American, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  Latin-American 
trade,  is  in  reality  the  trade  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  lying  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  River. 
Of  course,  so  far  as  transp>ortation  and  prox¬ 
imity  to  us  were  concerned,  Mexico,  for  a 
dozen  years  previous  to  the  Madero  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  merely  a  geographical  expression. 
What  we  didn’t  sell  in  Mexico  was  what  we 
couldn’t  —  such  goods  as  the  Europ>eans 
make  better  or  cheap>er  than  we.  But  our 
trade  there  was  growing  in  propK>rtion,  hot 
as  Yankee  drummers  went  there,  but  as 
American  capital  and  brains  developed  the 
country  through  local  enterprise  of  all  sorts. 

Eliminating  Mexico  from  the  discussion, 
there  remain  op)en  to  commercial  invasion  the 
countries  lying  south  of  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Mexico,  that  is  from  Guatemala  to 
Chile,  both  inclusive. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  APPLE 

Exclusive  of  the  British,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  possessions,  where  we  probably 
could  never  compote  with  the  home  country 
except  in  spocialties,  we  have  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Argentina,  and  Chile;  sixteen  repub¬ 
lics  with  a  total  area  of  7,981,837  square 
miles,  as  against  3,616,484  square  miles  in 
the  United  States,  not  counting  Alaska  and 
our  insular  possessions,  and  an  aggregate 
population  of  56,044,360  poople  as  against 
our  nearly  100,000,000  to-day.  The  total 
exports  of  the  sixteen  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  in  question  amounted  in  1912  to  $t,- 
420,739,073,  of  which  $410,915,032  came  to 
the  United  States.  Their  total  importa¬ 
tions  amounted  to  $1,144,278,741.  Of  this 
total  only  $255,768,084,  or  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  paid  for 
American  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  so  $888,- 
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The  optimist  must  bear  in  mind  that  no 
nation  is  so  lavish,  so  extravagant  in  its  pur¬ 
chases  of  both  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  luxuries  as  our  own,  and  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  wealth  so  w’idely  distributed 
as  in  this  country.  Our  p>eople  are  not  only 
the  best  fed,  but  the  best  dressed  under  the 
sun,  and  what  we  call  our  every-day  com¬ 
forts,  within  the  reach  of  any  industrious  ar¬ 
tisan,  are  esteemed  luxuries  in  nearly  every’ 
other  country  and  as  such  beyond  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  all  save  the  higher  classes.  There¬ 
fore  our  invaders  must  not  exf)ect  to  find 
so  wide  a  market  for  the  luxuries  and  semi¬ 
luxuries  that  we  produce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pessimists  must 
remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  solid 
wealth  in  South  America  and  a  vast  number 
of  rich  people,  who  spend  money  as  freely 
as  our  own  millionaires.  In  France  and 
Switzerland  and  Italy  the  tradespeople  and 
hotel-keepers  now  lump  Brazilians  and  Ar¬ 
gentines  with  Americans  as  Monte  Cristos. 
In  all  the  Latin-American  capitals  there  are 
fine  shops  with  plenty  of  buyers,  but  they 
are  kept  by  Europeans. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  can’t  sell  our  goods 
in  South  American  countries  until  they  are 
as  rich  and  as  financially  sound  as  the 
United  States,  we  shall  never  sell  them  a 
cent’s  worth.  But  the  current  talk  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  these  countries  is  more  or 
less  fallacious.  If  South  America  is  utterly 
bankrupt,  how  does  it  happen  that  she  buys 
$888,510,657  worth  of  goods  in  other  coun¬ 
tries?  Are  France  and  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land  giving  her  all  that  out  of  kindliness 
— esp)ecially  Germany?  And  yet  South 
American  countries  do,  in  fact,  buy  more 
than  they  sell.  The  explanation  —  and, 
again,  the  lesson  for  us — is  that  they 
borrow  capital  from  Europe  and  sj)end  it 
in  Europe  for  goods.  They  pay  interest 
on  that  capital. 


510,657  went  elsewhere,  some  of  it  to  other 
Latin-American  countries,  but  most  of  it  to 
Eurojje. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  United 
States  is  not  getting  the  share  it  should — 
not  even  in  the  way  of  fair  exchange — and 
also  that  there  is  really  a  sizable  booty  to 
capture. 

SIXTEEN  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PROBLEMS 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  assumed  by  many  .Americans  that  trade 
conditions  and  needs  are  much  the  same  in 
all  the  sixteen  sister  republics,  and  also  that 
we  could  easily  capture  all  the  business  that 
heretofore  has  gone  to  Europe. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  countries  differ 
greatly.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  Buenos 
Aires  when  a  pamp^o  is  blowing,  you  will 
need  heavy  undergarments  to  feel  comfort¬ 
able,  whereas  at  the  self-same  moment  your 
fellow-American  trying  to  do  business  in 
Guayaquil  will  be  wondering  whether  he 
could  safely  divest  himself  of  all  his  under¬ 
clothes  and  most  of  his  overclothes  as  well. 
The  difference  in  climatic  conditions  means 
logically  a  difference  in  national  character¬ 
istics,  in  local  needs,  and  in  local  products. 
You  will  find  a  huge  Italian  population  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  a 
German  element  that  has  at  times  alarmed 
some  of  our  Monroe  doctrinaires,  whereas 
in  La  Paz  you  will  hear  only  Spanish,  and 
in  Bolivia  Indian  dialects.  Argentina  pro¬ 
duces  wheat  and  beef;  Chile’s  and  Brazil’s 
coffee  crop  is  huge,  while  Ecuador  gets  rich 
growing  cacao.  In  Chile  you  will  find  an 
admiral  by  the  name  of  Brow’n  in  command 
of  its  navy,  while  in  Venezuela  there  is 
scarcely  a  public  official  whose  name  denotes 
an  .Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  is  1,326,- 
994,  and  of  Rio  Janeiro  811,265,  while  the 
largest  city  in  Bolivia  (La  Paz)  can  boast  but 
62,320.  Paraguay  has  no  sea-coast,  while 
the  Chilean  littoral  extends  over  2,650  miles.  ■ 

In  short,  there  is  no  one  South  American 
trade  problem,  but  sixteen,  and  each  of  the 
sixteen  in  turn  splits  into  minor  subdivi¬ 
sions.  The  plan  of  campaign  to  be  followed 
by  the  Yankee  invader  must  therefore  differ 
according  to  the  particular  territory  to  be 
conquered.  We  at  home  have  a  southern 
trade  and  an  eastern  and  a  western.  The 
fundamental  strategy  there  as  here  is  sim¬ 
ple:  To  get  the  business. 


PLANNING  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

The  United  States,  for  a  long  time  an 
agricultural  nation,  is  becoming  a  manufac¬ 
turing  nation.  Our  exportable  surplus  of 
foodstuffs  must  become  smaller.  Our  own 
population  increases  faster  than  the  area 
under  cultivation.  The  necessity  for  an 
outlet  for  our  manufactures  must  become 
greater  every  year.  Our  expert  trade  to 
Europe  is  very  much  more  valuable  than 
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the  entire  trade  with  South  America  would 
be.  But  we  shall  never  be  able  to  sell  in 
Europe  products  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  sell  in  countries  whose  own  manufactures 
are  backward. 

For  years  our  manufacturers,  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  world,  have  quite  logical¬ 
ly  had  the  point  of  view  of  people  whose 
prosjjerity  is  only  partly  earned.  It  is  not 
merely  brains,  enterprise,  mechanical  gen¬ 
ius,  and  the  .American  spirit  that  have  made 
so  many  millionaires  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  of  these,  plus  the  tarijff.  The  profit 
on  what  was  sold  at  home  was  so  great  that 


our  manufacturers  could  not  hope  to  do  as 
well  abroad. 

We  have  grown  so  much  of  late  years 
in  manufacturing  efficiency  and  intelligent 
merchandising  that  to-day  we  are  not  only 
able  but  anxious  to  manufacture  and  sell 
to  others  than  Americans.  Every  day  we 
come  nearer  to  the  time  when  we  must  go 
after  business  that  we  never  before  had — 
nearer  than  most  people  suspect.  We  have 
yet  to  realize  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  not,  as  most  people  seem  to  im¬ 
agine,  an  opportunity  to  capture  the  entire 


AN  ANCIENT  HIGHWAY  OF  THE  INCAS,  RUNNING  THROUGH  THE 
CITY  OF  QUITO,  ECUADOR.  MUCH  TRADE  STILL  GOES  BY 
THESE  SLOW  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 
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trade  of  South  America,  because  we  can  not 
do  this  now  or  ever.  What  the  war  offers 
us  is  a  chance  to  sell  some  goods  in  South 
America  to-day  that  we  could  not  sell  if  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  warring  European  countries 
had  not  stopped.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  the  permanent  jwssession  of  such 
trade.  It  is  merely  the  possible  booking  of 
orders  that  could  not  be  filled  elsewhere  at 
the  moment.  But  the  booking  of  these  or¬ 
ders  will  do  more  than  give  a  profit  to  our 
business  men.  It  will  give  them  customers 
of  the  occasion  which  they  must  try  to  turn 
into  regular  patrons.  To-day  you  may  be 


able  to  give  them  what  you  have.  But  to 
keep  their  trade  you  will  have  to  give  them 
what  they  like.  The  export  business  can 
not  be  an  unimportant  “side  line.” 

And  the  reason  why  haste  is  imperative 
is  not  that  we  now  have  no  competition 
from  Germany,  but  that  after  peace  is  de¬ 
clared  in  Europe  the  competition  from  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  France,  and  Belgium  is 
bound  to  be  keener  than  ever.  Their  manu¬ 
facturers  will  hustle  as  they  never  did  be¬ 
fore.  There  probably  will  be  large  stocks 
of  goods  on  hand  that  must  be  sold  at  al¬ 
most  any  price.  The  European  manufac- 


THE  MODERN  METHOD  OF  GETTING  GOODS  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  COAST.  A  RAILWAY  NEAR 
LOS  CARACALES,  CHILE. 
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turers  will  be  crippled  by  the  war,  but  we 
know  that  the  poorer  a  man  is  the  harder 
he  will  labor,  because  he  will. not  be  work¬ 
ing  for  more  profit  but  for  bread  without 
butter. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that 
to-day  is  not  the  time  to  talk  about  jump¬ 
ing  into  a  ready-made  e.xport  trade  in  South 
America.  I  see  merely  the  time  for  Yankee 
drummers  to  begin  the  march  southward. 

V’ankee  drummers,  though,  who  speak 
Spanish,  and  who  leave  behind  them  at  their 
various  headquarters  oflice  correspondents 
who  can  write  business  letters  in  Spanish. 
This  is  an  enormously  important  item  in 
our  equipment  for  tackling  South  American 
trade. 

Nobody  has  taken  more  interest  in  the 
agitation  over  the  South  American  trade 
than  our  bankers.  They  see  plainly  that 
the  need  of  capturing  it  is  urgent,  because 
the  day  of  exoibitant  profits  at  home  is 
nearly  over.  Our  p)eople  won’t  stand  for 
them.  As  we  grow  older  we  also  grow  more 
cixilized,  the  struggle  for  life  takes  on  new 
aspects,  the  interest  rate  decreases;  that  is, 
smaller  dixndends  will  satisfy,  provided  the 
smaller  rate  is  permanently  maintained. 
Frenzied  finance  is  a  thing  definitely  of  the 
past.  Banking  must  be  banking  and  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

In  thus  approaching  the  European  stan¬ 
dards,  our  bankers  must  do  as  the  European 
bankers  do — look  abroad  as  well  as  at  home 
for  business.  .\nd  the  bankers  of  this  coun- 
tiy,  knowing  that  the  United  States  is  be¬ 
coming  more  civilized,  are  obviously  com- 
p)elled  to  look  abroad  for  the  big  profits  of 
former  days.  We  must  turn  to  new  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  neither  enough  Social¬ 
ism  to  hurt  our  business  nor  enough  capital 
to  reduce  the  interest  rate. 

YOUNG  MEN  NEEDED  FOR  THE  FRONT 

I  can  not  help  thinking  that  all  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  capture  the  South  American  trade 
fail  to  grasp  the  point  that  if  we  are  to  make 
these  markets  our  own,  it  will  be  not  merely 
by  selling  goods  but  by  sending  our  young 
men  to  develop  Latin-America.  Germany 
sells  so  much  there  not  because  it  manufac¬ 
tures  so  cheaply  or  is  willing  to  extend  long 
credits,  but  because  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 


tail  business  in  many  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans 
who  have  gone  there  to  make  money  and 
live  there  while  making  it. 

This  helps  to  explain  the  long-credit  sys¬ 
tem  of  Latin-America,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  as  the  insuperable  obstacle 
to  American  business  there.  The  European 
doing  business  in  Spanish  America  not  only 
sells  the  natives  the  goods  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  but  buys  the  native’s  products,  finances 
his  crops,  and  does  it  more  easily  since  he 
does  it  by  paving  partly  in  goods.  He  gets 
the  profit  coming  and  going.  And  this  is 
true  not  only  in  merchandise.  Say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Englishmen  own  an  electric¬ 
lighting  plant.  The  directors  are  English-’ 
men,  interested  in  various  enterprises  at 
home.  In  the  name  of  pounds  sterling, 
whose  coal  and  whose  machinery  should 
that  English  electric-light  company  in  Brazil 
buy  if  not  England’s? 

The  United  States  will  never  do  a  big 
business  in  South  America  until  more  Amer¬ 
icans  settle  in  South  America.  Drummers 
alone  can  not  do  it.  The  Latin  way  of  doing 
business  is  not  our  way,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  traveler  in  the  Middle 
West  would  probably  be  a  failure  in  Venez¬ 
uela  until  he  had  learned  the  ways  of  the 
country.  This,  you  must  remember,  takes 
time. 

In  some  ways  the  Latin  races  are  extreme¬ 
ly  conservative.  But  you  will  find  among 
them  as  keen  a  desire  for  progress  and  as 
warm  a  welcome  for  enterprising  men  as  in 
any  boom  town  in  this  country.  There  are 
tastes  to  cater  to  in  South  America,  habits 
to  study,  customs  to  consider,  desires  to 
meet.  The  big  market  to  our  south  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  dumping-ground  for 
our  surplus  production,  nor  for  our  culls. 
It  should  be  a  steady,  highly  profitable 
branch  of  our  general  business  and  consid¬ 
ered  as  such.  The  European  war  has  not 
delivered  it  to  us  tied  hand  and  foot.  An<l 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  South 
America  is  not  merely  a  field  for  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  but  for  our  young 
men,  for  the  graduates  of  our  engineering 
schools,  for  those  sturdy  youngsters  who  do 
not  wish  to  work  for  a  salar>’  all  their  lives. 

In  all  invasions  the  first  line  of  attack  is 
entrusted  to  young  men! 


PVr^TV4^AT  Bernard  shaw 
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ilF  THE  struggle  now  devastating  nent  hereditary  gifts,  because  the  people 

1  Europe  were,  as  has  been  claimed,  who  at  present  and  in  our  concept  are  the 
an  unavoidable  war  of  races,  due  leaders  of  the  world  sp)eak  Aryan  languages. 

■  .-.11  to  deep-seated  “racial  instincts,”  Scientific  proof  of  these  contentions  can 
then  we  should  despair  of  the  future  of  man-  not  be  given.  They  are  rather  fancies  of 
kind.  Beyond  this  conflict  would  lie  others  north-European  dreamers,  based  on  the 
without  end,  as  the  development  of  inter-  complaisant  love  of  the  achievements 
national  intercourse  brings  into  conscious-  of  the  blonds.  No  one  has  ever  proved 
ness  new  types  of  racial  differences.  either  that  all  the  Aryans  of  the  earliest 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  world  is  moved  times  were  blonds,  or  that  jieople  speaking 
to  its  depths  by  the  Pan-Slavonic  idea,  that  other  languages  may  not  have  been  blond, 
Germany  has  been  carried  far  on  a  wave  of  too;  and  nobbdy  would  be  able  to  show  that 
admiration  for  the  excellence  of  the  great  the  great  achievements  of  mankind  were 
Teutonic  race,  and  that  England  rests  se-  due  to  blond  thinkers.  On  the  contrary, 
rene  on  the  unshaken  conviction  of  the  the  men  to  w’hom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
sup>eriority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  yet  the  basic  advances  of  civilization  belong  to  the 
emotional  value  of  these  ideas  does  not  dark-complexioned  human  types  of  the 
make  clear  their  rational  values.  The  term  Orient,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  not  to  our 
“racial  instinct”  expresses  the  idea  that  blond  ancestors. 

there  are  definite,  unsurmountable  antipa-  How  deep  and  emotional  a  hold  this  idea 
thies  based  on  differences  of  appearance,  has  in  the  minds  of  some  scientists  appears 
and  that  certain  hereditary  mental  charac-  when  some  investigators  try  to  show  us  that 
teristics  belong  to  each  type  of  man.  Christ  can  not  have  been  a  Jew  by  descent 

In  Europe,  the  occurrence  of  local  types  but  must  have  been  an  Aryan, 
has  led  to  the  concept  of  distinct  races, 

identified  with  certain  national  groups:  the  THE  GREAT  BLOND  ARYAN— A 

blond  representing  the  Teuton;  the  heavy,  FICTION 

darker  type,  the  Slav;  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  the  typical  Spaniard  or  Italian.  The  idea  of  the  great  blond  Aryan,  the 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  position  of  leader  of  mankind,  is  the  result  of  self- 
the  blond  type,  it  has  been  preeminently  admiration  that  emotional  thinkers  have 
identified  with  the  so-called  Aryan  race,  tried  to  sustain  by  imaginative  reason- 
.\s  is  w’ell  known,  most  of  the  languages  of  ing.  It  has  no  foundation  in  observed  fact. 
Europe  are  derived  from  one  ancient  form  This,  how’ever,  does  not  decrease  the  emo- 
of  speech — the  parental  Aryan  language,  tional  value  of  the  fiction  that  has  taken 
Slavic,  Teutonic,  and  Romance  languages  hold  of  minds  wherev'er  the  Teutonic, 

.  are  the  most  important  modem  divisions  German,  or  Anglo-Saxon  type — how’ever 
of  this  group  in  Europe,  to  w’hich  Greek,  it  may  be  called — prevails. 

Celtic,  Lithuanian,  and  Albanian  also  be-  It  is  not  the  preeminence  of  the  blond 
long.  Among  European  languages  only  alone  that  appeals  to  the  fancy  in  north- 
Finnish  and  its  relatives  on  the  Baltic,  w'est  European  countries:  all  over  Euro|>e 
Mag\’ar,  Turkish,  and  Basque,  do  not  be-  we  find  the  idea  of  racial  purity,  and  of  the 
long  to  this  extended  group.  Arj’an  Ian-  existence  of  certain  features  inherent  in 
guages  are  spoken  by  people  of  the  most  each  race  that  makes  it  superior  to  all 
diverse  racial  types;  nevertheless,  there  are  others.  This  notion  prevails  among  our- 
scientists  who  try  to  identify  the  blond  selves  with  equal  force,  for  w’e  shake  our 
north  -  European  with  the  ancient  pure  heads  gravely  over  the  ominous  influx  of 
.\r>’an  and  who  claim  for  the  race  preemi-  inferior  races  from  eastern  Europe.  In- 
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ferior  by  heredity?  No.  Socially  differ¬ 
ent?  Yes;  on  account  of  the  environment 
in  which  they  have  lived,  and,  therefore, 
different  from  ourselves,  and  not  easily 
subject  to  change,  provided  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  cluster  together  indefinitely. 
Equally  strong  is  our  fear  of  the  mongrel- 
ization  of  the  American  people  by  inter¬ 
mixtures  between  the  northwest  European 
and  other  European  types. 

TYPE  AND  RACE  DO  NOT  COINCIDE 

In  our  imagination  the  local  racial  types 
of  Europe  have  been  identified  with  the 
modem  nations,  and  thus  the  supposed 
hereditary  characteristics  of  the  races  have 
been  confused  with  national  characteristics. 
In  vain,  sober  scientific  thought  has  re¬ 
monstrated  against  this  identification;  the 
idea  is  too  firmly  rooted.  Even  if  it  is  true 
that  the  blond  type  is  found  at  present  pre¬ 
eminently  among  Teutonic  peoples,  it  is  not 
confined  to  them  alone.  Among  the  Finns, 
Poles,  French,  north  Italians,  not  to  speak 
of  the  north-.\frican  Berbers,  there  are 
many  individuals  of  this  type.  The  heavy- 
set,  dark  east-European  type  is  common  to 
many  of  the  .Slavic  jjeoples  of  eastern  Eu- 
rojje,  to  the  Germans  of  Austria  and  south¬ 
ern  Germany,  to  the  north  Italians,  and  to 
the  French  of  the  Alps  and  of  central 
France.  The  Mediterranean  typ>e  is  spread 
widely  over  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
coast  of  .\sia  Minor,  without  regard  to 
national  boundaries. 

In  western  Europe  types  are  distributed 
in  strata  that  follow  one  another  from 
north  to  south  —  in  the  north  the  blond, 
in  the  center  a  dark,  short-headed  type,  in 
the  south  the  slightly  built  Mediterranean 
type. 

National  boundaries  in  central  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  run  north  and  south,  and  so 
we  find  the  northern  French,  Belgian,  Hol¬ 
lander,  German,  and  Russian  to  be  about  the 
same  in  type  and  descent;  the  central  French, 
south  German,  Swiss,  north  Italian,  Aus¬ 
trian,  Servian,  and  central  Russian  to  be  all 
the  same  variety  of  man,  and  the  southern 
French  to  be  closely  related  to  the  types  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Mediterranean  area. 

.\t  the  present  moment  the  relation  of 
German  and  Slav  is  of  principal  interest. 
During  the  period  of  Teutonic  migrations, 
in  the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era,  the 
Slavs  settled  in  the  whole  region  from  which 


Teutonic  tribes  had  moved  away.  They 
occupied  the  whole  of  what  is  now  eastern 
Germany.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the 
growth  of  the  German  Empire,  a  slow  back¬ 
ward  movement  set  in.  Germans  settled 
as  colonists  in  Slavic  territory  and  by  de¬ 
grees  German  sjreech  prevailed  over  the 
Slavic.  In  Germany,  survivals  of  the 
gradual  process  may  be  found  in  a  few  re¬ 
mote  localities  where  Slavic  speech  still 
persists.  As  by  contact  with  the  more 
advanced  Germans  the  cultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  Slav  improved,  his 
resistance  to  Germanization  became  greater 
and  greater — earliest  among  the  Czechs 
and  Poles,  later  in  the  other  Slavic  groups. 

With  the  increased  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  strength  of  the  Slav,  the  German  lost 
his  ability  to  imp>ose  his  mode  of  life  upon 
him  and  with  it  his  power  to  assimilate  the 
numerically  stronger  f>eople  in  its  own 
home.  But  by  blood  all  these  people,  no 
matter  what  their  speech,  are  the  same. 

In  short,  there  is  no  war  of  races  in  Europe, 
for  in  every  single  nationality  concerned  in 
the  present  struggle  the  various  elements 
of  the  European  p>opulation  are  represented 
and  arrayed  against  the  same  elements  as 
grouped  together  in  another  nationality. 
The  conflict  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  racial  descent.  The  racial  antipathies 
are  feelings  that  have  grown  up  on  another 
basis  and  have  been  given  a  fictitious  racial 
interpretation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  term  race  is  only  a 
disguise  of  the  idea  of  nationality,  which 
has  really  very,  very  little  to  do  with  racial 
descent;  and  that  the  passions  that  have 
been  let  loose  are  those  of  national  enmities, 
not  of  racial  antipathies. 

If  there  is  no  racial  background  to  nation¬ 
ality,  what  is  it?  Is  it  language? 

When  we  glance  at  the  p)eriod  of  national 
aspirations  that  has  characterized  a  large 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  community 
of  language  might  seem  to  be  the  back¬ 
ground  of  national  life.  It  touches  the 
most  sympathetic  chords  in  our  hearts. 
Italians  worked  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
interests  that  were  opposed  to  national 
unity  of  all  the  Italian-speaking  peoples. 
German  patriots  strove  for  the  federation 
of  the  German-speaking  people  in  one  em¬ 
pire.  The  struggles  in  the  Balkans  are 
largely  owing  to  a  desire  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence  according  to  the  limits  of  speech. 
The  Poles  are  longing  for  a  reestablishment 
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of  their  state  which  is  to  embrace  all  those 
of  Polish  tongue. 

WITHOUT  THE  BOND  OP  LANGUAGE 

Still,  this  does  not  comprise  the  whole  of 
nationalism,  for  no  less  ardent  is  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  bilingual  Belgium  and  of  trilingual 
Switzerland.  Even  here  in  America  we  see 
that  the  bond  of  tongue  is  not  the  only 
one.  Else  we  should  feel  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  division  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  political  ties 
between  western  Canada  and  French  Que¬ 
bec  must  be  artificial.  Neither  would  it 
be  intelligible  why  modern  Germany  should 
never  have  pursued  the  policy  of  unifying 
all  German-speaking  peoples  in  Europe,  why 
she  should  not  covet  the  large  German 
provinces  of  Austria  and  should  witness  the 
possible  Russianization  of  the  German 
towns  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the 
Magyarization  of  the  Germans  in  Hungary. 

Neither  the  bonds  of  blood  nor  those  of 
language  alone  make  a  nation.  It  is  rather 
the  community  of  emotional  life  that  rises 
from  our  every-day  habits,  from  the  forms 
of  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  which 
provides  the  medium  in  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  can  unfold  freely  his  activities. 

Language  and  nation  are  so  often  iden¬ 
tified  because  we  feel  that  among  a  people 
that  uses  the  same  language  every  one  can 
find  the  widest  field  for  unrestricted  activ¬ 
ity.  Added  to  this  is  the  powerful  idea  of 
political  unity,  which  emphasizes  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  citizen  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
foreigners.  These  beliefs  combine  to  create 
a  sense  of  national  unity. 

Those  who  claim  on  a  priori  ground  that 
there  can  not  be  any  Austrian  patriotism 
on  account  of  the  polyglottal  mixture  that 
is  found  in  the  empire,  might  do  well  to 
consider  that  during  the  past  seventy  years 
the  Magyar  and  Slavic  peoples  have  freed 
themselves  more  and  more  from  German 
domination,  and  that  a  coordination  of  the 
various  groups  is  slowly  developing.  Thus 
a  new  national  life  has  sprung  up;  probably 
the  only  form  of  life  that  can  lead  to  a  free 
unfolding  of  human  activity  in  this  region 
that  is  split  up  like  no  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  attitude  of  Italy  in  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  illustrates  also  that  the  linguistic 
bond  is  not  the  only  source  of  national  as¬ 
pirations.  Austria  is  reaping  her  reward 
for  long-continued  oppression,  which  has 


taken  such  strong  hold  of  the  Italian  mind 
that  the  French  encroachments  in  the  west 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 

For  the  full  development  of  his  faculties, 
the  individual  needs  the  widest  p>ossible 
field  in  which  to  live  and  act  according  to 
his  modes  of  thought  and  inner  feeling. 
Since,  in  most  cases,  the  opportunity  is 
given  among  a  group  that  possesses  unity 
of  speech,  we  feel  full  sympathy  with  the 
intense  desire  to  throw  down  the  artificial 
barriers  of  small  political  um'ts.  This 
process  has  characterized  the  development 
of  modem  nations,  and  is  now  active  in 
part  of  southeastern  Europe. 

When,  however,  these  limits  are  over¬ 
stepped  and  a  fictitious  racial  or  alleged 
national  unit  is  set  up  that  has  no  existence 
in  actual  conditions,  the  free  imfolding  of 
pwwers,  for  which  we  are  striving,  is  liable 
to  become  an  excuse  for  ambitious  lust  for 
power.  When  France  dreamt  of  a  union 
of  all  Latin  people  in  a  Pan-Latin  union 
under  her  le^ership,  the  legitimate  limits 
of  natural  development  were  lost  sight  of 
for  the  sake  of  national  ambition.  If 
Russia  promotes  a  Pan-Slavistic  propa¬ 
ganda  among  the  diverse  p>eoples,  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  Slavs  are  linguistically 
related,  and  assumes  a  fictitious  common 
racial  origin,  the  nationalistic  idea  is  made 
the  cover  for  the  desire  of  exp>ansion  of 
power. 

THE  WRONG  SIDE  OF  NATIONALISM 

Together  with  the  positive,  creative  side 
of  nationalism,  there  has  developed  every¬ 
where  another  one,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  passions  that  are  blinding  the  people 
of  Europe  to  the  high  aims  of  humanity. 
Instead  of  seeing  in  each  nation  one  of  the 
members  of  mankind  that  contributes  in 
its  own  way  toward  the  advance  of  civili¬ 
zation,  an  aggressive  intolerance  of  all  other 
units  has  grown  up.  It  is  strengthened  by 
the  inadaptability  of  governmental  machin¬ 
ery,  which  favors  national  isolation. 

On  a  larger  scale  the  conditions  are  re¬ 
peated  now  that  less  than  a  century  ago 
prevented  the  ready  formation  of  modem 
nations.  The  narrow-minded  local  inter¬ 
ests  of  cities  and  other  small  political  units 
resisted  unification  or  federation  on  accoimt 
of  the  supposed  conflicts  between  their 
interests  and  ideals  and  those  of  other  imits 
of  comparable  size.  The  governmental 
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organization  strengthened  the  tendency  to 
isolation,  and  the  unavoidable,  ever-present 
desire  of.  self-preservation  of  the  existing 
order  sto^  in  the  way  of  amalgamation. 
It  was  only  after  long  years  of  agitation  and 
of  bloody  struggle  that  the  larger  idea  pre¬ 
vailed. 

The  task  before  us  at  the  present  time 
is  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  nationali¬ 
zation  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  federation  of  nations  is  the  next 
necessarx’  step  in  the  evolution  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  expansion  of  the  fundamental 
idea  underlying  the  organization  of  the 
United  States,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  weakness  of  the  modem  peace 
movement  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  and  radical  in  its  demand,  for 
its  logical  aim  can  not  be  an  arbitration  of 
disagreements.  It  must  be  the  recognition 
of  common  aims  of  at  least  all  the  nations 
of  European  descent.  The  time  is  obvnous- 
ly  not  rip>e  for  demanding  an  exp>ansion  of 
this  idea  over  the  productive  members  of 
the  non-European  races  of  mankind. 

Such  federation  is  not  a  utopian  idea, 
any  more  than  nationalism  was  a  centuty 
ago.  In  fact  the  whole  de\'elopment  of 
mankind  shows  that  this  condition  is  des¬ 
tined  to  come.  In  the  earliest  period  of 
social  development,  when  human  beings 
lived  in  small,  scattered  groups,  the  unit 
in  which  community  of  interest  was  recog¬ 
nized  was  the  small  horde,  and  eveiy  out¬ 
sider  was  considered  as  specificallj*  distinct 
and  as  an  enemy  who  must  be  killed  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation.  By  slow  degrees 
the  hordes  multiplied  and  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  larger  units.  The  distinction 
between  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  the 
foreigner  was  no  longer  considered  as  a 
specific  one,  although  the  idea  continued 
to  prevail  that  it  was  of  foremost  interest 
to  protect  the  fellow  tribesman  against  the 
foreigner. 

Progress  has  been  slow,  but  almost 
steady,  in  the  direction  of  expanding  the 
(M>litical  units  from  hordes  to  tribes,  from 
tribes  to  small  states,  confederations,  and 
nations.  The  concept  of  the  foreigner  as 
a  specifically  distinct  being  has  been  so 
modified  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  him 
a  member  of  mankind. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  must  be  quite  distinct  as  between 
those  who  have  grasp>ed  this  ideal  and  those 
who  still  believe  in  the  preservation  of  i.so- 


lated  nationality  in  opposition  to  all  others. 
In  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
motives  of  action  of  the  leaders  of  Europ>ean 
nations  at  the  present  time  w’e  should  bear 
in  mind  that  in  all  countries  the  standards 
of  national  ethics,  as  cultivated  by  means 
of  national  education,  are  opposed  to  this 
wider  xnew.  Devotion  to  the  nation  is 
taught  as  the  paramount  duty,  and  it  is 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young  in  such 
a  form  that  with  it  grows  up  a  feeling  of 
hostility  against  all  other  nations. 

Conditions  in  Europe  are  intelligible 
only  when  we  remember  that  by  education 
patriotism  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  sanc¬ 
tity,  and  that  national  self-preservation  is 
considered  the  first  duty.  It  is  at  least 
intelligible  why  a  government  that  sees 
the  veiy  existence  of  the  nation  endangered 
should,  in  a  conflict  of  duties,  reluctantly 
decide  to  set  the  safety  of  the  nation  for 
which  it  is  responsible  higher  than  the 
performance  of  a  treaty  inherited  from  a 
previous  generation. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  in  such  a  case 
the  demands  of  national  and  international 
duty  are  hopelessly  at  variance. 

NATIONALISM  IN  AMERICA 

Since  our  own  political  interest  in  the 
war  in  Europ)e  is  weak,  we  stand  naturally 
nearer  to  the  standpoint  of  international 
morals  and  are  inclined  to  misinterpret  the 
motives  that  sw’ay  the  nations  at  war.  We 
should  not  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  only 
the  lack  of  immediate  interest  that  deter¬ 
mines  our  attitude.  We  are  no  less  eager 
than  the  nations  of  Europo  to  instil  the 
idea  of  the  preponderance  of  national 
interest  over  human  interest  into  the  minds 
of  the  young.  We,  too,  teach  rather  the 
lessons  of  aggressive  nationalism  than  those 
of  national  idealism,  expansion  rather  than 
inner  development,  the  admiration  of  war¬ 
like,  heroic  deeds  rather  than  the  object 
for  which  they  were  performed.  Given 
a  national  conflict,  and  the  same  unreast)n- 
ing  passions  will  sway  our  p)eople  that  are 
cany’ing  Eurojo  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Those  who  look  forward  to  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  nations  must  work  together  to  teach 
their  ideals  to  the  young,  to  teach  that  no 
nation  has  the  right  to  impM)se  its  ideals 
up>on  another  one,  that  no  war  is  justifiable 
except  for  the  defense  of  the  threatened 
integrity  of  our  ideals. 
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What  Happened  Befoke  : — In  a  studio  on  Washington  Square  three  yoi^  men  live  together — a 
painter,  a  lawyer,  and  a  moving-picture  dramatist.  Andreas,  the  painter,  is  illustrating  a  Christmas 
story,  and  is  bent  on  putting  freu  values  into  the  familiar  figmes  of  the  Three  Wise  Men.  He  has  a 
remarkable  model  for  Melchior:  a  silent  dd  man  named  Dickinson,  with  exactly  the  right  kind  of 
dignity  and  of  whiskers.  One  morning  the  model  fails  to  app^,  and  his  daughter.  Pandora,  calls 
at  the  studio  to  inquire  for  him.  He  had  not  come  home  the  night  before,  it  appears,  and  the  giri  is 
alarmed.  Andreas  goes  back  with  her  to  the  boarding-house  to  investigate;  but  all  they  get  is  the  in¬ 
formation  that  a  strange  woman  has  been  telephoning. 

Out  of  sympathy  for  Pandora,  Andreas  takes  her  to  dinner,  and  Coley,  the  poet,  joins  them. 
While  they  are  in  the  restaurant  a  strange  man,  with  haimting  eyes  and  hazard  face,  looks  in  at 
them.  As  they  cross  the  Square,  Andreas  sees  the  same  man  again  and.  breaking  away,  tries  to  follow. 
Back  in  the  studio,  he  is  stanled  to  realize  that  the  stranger’s  eyes  are  the  same  as  those  of  Melchior  in 
his  picture.  At  this  moment  his  hand  touches  a  forgotten  parcel  which  the  half-witted  maid  at  the 
Dickinsons’ boarding-house  has  given  him.  He  opens  it,  and  finds  a  mass  of  snow-white  hair,  .\ndreas 
at  once  believes  the  man  he  has  just  seen  is  Dickinson. 

Meantime  Coley,  after  taking  Miss  Dickinson  home,  also  sees  a  stra^er  whom  he  identifies  as 
the  old  model.  But  his  Dickinson,  well-dressed  and  riding  in  a  motor,  is  still  wearing  whiskers,  though 
disguisingly  trimmed.  In  the  studio,  while  the  two  are  comparing  notes.  Tommy  Brackett,  the 
lawyer,  comes  in  with  the  information  that  he  has  actually  talked  with  Dickinson,  flowing  whiners 
and  all,  and  can  produce  him. 

'The  next  afternoon  Andreas,  summoned  by  Pandora’s  landlady,  and  C(dey,  who  has  invited 
Pandora  to  dinner,  meet  at  the  boarding-house.  From  the  landlady’s  flurried  account  they  learn  that 
Pandora,  on  her  way  to  the  drug-store  telephone,  has  been  frightened  by  a  man  who  is  evidently 
Andreas’s  version  of  her  father,  and  has  gone  off  in  an  automobQe  with  a  woman  whom  CcJey  had 
seen  in  the  car  with  kis  Dickinson. 

All  this  has  just  happened;  and  while  they  are  still  discussing  it,  Lottie,  the  maid,  furnishes  fresh 
excitement  by  dashing  out,  bareheaded,  into  the  street  and  starting  off  at  full  speed. 


PART  THREE— TANGLED  FAMILY  TIES 


H,  THAT  girl  will  be  the  death  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety  and  bewil- 
of  me — oh,  my  heart!”  gasped  derment  Coley  wondered  how  the  chair 
Mrs.  Jaqueth,  pressing  her  mas-  could  receive  her  thus  and  remain  intact, 
sive  front  with  both  hands,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  vigorously 
“Lottie!”  she  screamed  once  more  through  patting  her  arm  and  telling  her  to  brace  up — 
the  window,  and  then,  her  gray  face  flushed  it  wasn’t  anything  to  worry  her  heart  over, 
to  a  ripe  purple,  lurched  back  into  a  chair.  He  turned  to  ask  Andreas  what  in  the 
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deuce  they  could  do  about  it,  but  Andreas 
was  gone.  He  was  not  in  the  room,  nor 
in  the  hall,  and  a  hurried  excursion  to  the 
front  door  failed  to  disclose  him  on  the 
steps  or  in  the  street. 

.\ndreas  was  already  around  the  corner 
in  hot  pursuit  of  Lottie.  Lottie  was  a 
rapid  walker  when  she  chose  to  be,  and  she 
was  not  hampered  by  any  embarrassing 
fear  that  people  might  think  she  cut  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  figure  scurrying  thrbugh  the  streets 
in  her  ungainly  way.  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s  cry 
she  paid  no  heed  to:  she  kept  straight  on. 
But  Andreas  was  a  different  matter.  She 
dodged  around  a  corner — he  saw  her  and 
followed.  Then,  seeing  the  uselessness  of 
trying  to  get  away  from  him.  she  stopped 
and  waited. 

‘*\Vhat‘s  the  matter,  Lottie?”  he  asked, 
catching  up  with  her. 

“There  ain't  any  use  of  you  followin’ 
me,"  she  said  stublwrnly.  “Because  if  you 
do  I  won’t  go  any  place,  and  then  you’ll  be 
sorry.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  follow  ycul  All  I  want 
is  to  find  out  if  you  know  what  has  become 
of  Miss  Dickinson.” 

“Well — I  don’t  know,  so  let  me  alone.” 

“Who  was  that  woman — what  did  she  say 
to  you  when  she  spoke  to  you  on  the  steps?” 

“I  don’t  know  who  she  is.” 

“But  what  did  she  say?” 

Lottie  was  looking  restively  up  and  down 
the  street,  mightily  impatient  to  be  done 
with  this  questioning. 

“She  asked  if  Miss  Dickinson  was  in, 
that’s  all.” 

“Hasn’t  she  always  asked  for  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  before?  Hasn’t  she  always  refused  to 
see  Miss  Dickinson?” 

“For  merc\’’s  sake,  will  you  stop  askin’ 
me  questions  and  let  me  alone?  I  told  you 
what  she  asked  me!” 

"Look  here.  Lottie,  I’m  not  doing  this  to 
lx)ther  you.  Miss  Dickinson’s  in  trouble, 
and  a  lot  of  queer  things  have  been  going 
on.  I’m  trying  to  help  her.  She  went  away 
with  that  woman — it  may  be  all  right,  but 
the  woman  was  a  stranger  to  her  and  it  may 
lx*  all  wrong.  She  may  be  in  danger.  Why 
don’t  you  tell  me  ever>'thing  you  know? 
You’re  a  friend  of  hers,  aren’t  you?  Why 
won’t  you  do  what  you  can  to  save  her  from 
any  possibility  of  danger?” 

Lottie  suddenly  stared  at  him  with  pop¬ 
ping  eyes.  "Do  you  think  she  was’a  white 
slaver?”  she  demanded. 


Andreas  almost  winced.  Such  a  thought 
may  have  lurked  vaguely  and  fearfully  in 
the  back  of  his  mind,  but  it  was  the  kind 
of  thought  he  instinctively  would  not  en¬ 
tertain  with  his  reason.  He  too  strongly 
preferred  to  think  that  such  things  were 
supreme^’  extraordinaiy — that  they  almost 
never  hapf>ened  in  real  life.  Lottie’s  sud¬ 
denly  voicing  it  as  an  actual  possibility  was 
horrible. 

“Of  course  not!  She  couldn’t  be,  right 
out  in  daylight  like  that.  She’d  be  afraid  of 
getting  caught!” 

“But  she  might  be!”  Lottie  asserted,  her 
eyes  gleaming. 

“Then  don’t  you  see  you’ve  got  to  help 
me  all  you  can?” 

“Are  you  in  love  with  her?”  she  de¬ 
manded  sharply. 

“For  the  love  of  Mike,  Lottie,  don’t  be 
silly.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 
I’ve  got  to  help  her,  just  as  any  man 
would.” 

Lottie  suddenly  dropped  all  the  defiant 
manner.  “Well,  all  right — only  you  got 
to  leave  me  alone.  There’s  some  things — ” 
she  almost  licked  her  lips  over  the  words, 
they  gave  her  so  much  pleasure — “that’s  a 
secret  and  I  can’t  tell  ’em  until  I  got  a  right 
to.  But  I  bet  you  anything  I’ll  get  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you;  only  you  got  to  let  me  go 
along  now  and  not  follow  me.  You  got  to 
swear  you  won’t  follow  me.” 

.\ndreas  wanted  more  than  anything  else 
to  shake  her  as  if  she  were  a  naughty  child, 
but  his  morning’s  experience  had  shown 
him  he  must  do  things  her  way  if  he  wanted 
to  accomplish  anything  with  her  at  all.  Her 
outlandish,  melodramatic  fashion  of  dis¬ 
torting  even  the  most  commonplace  things 
made  it  hard  to  be  patient  with  her,  and 
her  insistence  on  making  him  play  romantic 
hero  to  Pandora’s  heroine  embarrassed  him. 
But  she  had  to  be  humored,  .\ndreas  was 
certain  that  under  her  crude  acting  she  had 
some  item  of  real  information,  and  if  enter¬ 
ing  into  her  game  of  melodrama  was  the 
only  way  of  getting  at  it,  that  was  what  he 
would  have  to  do. 

“.\11  right.  I  swear  I  won’t  follow  you,  if 
you’ll  promise  to  come  right  back  and  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know,”  he  said  seri¬ 
ously.  “But  there’s  one  thing  you  can  tell 
me  now — do  you  know  where  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  is?” 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  tell  you  anything  just 
yet!”  she  said  stubbornly. 


'IP  you'll  stop  botherin’  me  and  let  me  get  along,  i'll  be  back  probably  in  half  an 

HOUR,  AND  THEN  MAYBE  I'LL  TELL  YOU  SOMETHING.  BUT  YOU  GOT  TO  KEEP  YOUR  OATH!  ” 
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“But  say — has  he  shaved  off  his  beard?” 

She  stared  at  him  and  broke  into  a  long 
giggle.  “Tiyin’  to  be  a  detective,  ain’t 
you?”  she  snickered.  “Well,  you  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  pig.  I  ain’t  savin’  a  word  till 
the  time  comes.  And  you  just  remember 
your  oath.” 

It  took  a  big  effort  to  hold  his  temper. 
“All  right.  When  will  the  time  come? 
When  am  I  going  to  see  you  again?” 

“If  you’ll  stop  botherin’  me  and  let  me 
get  along.  I’ll  be  back  probably  in  half  an 
hour,  and  then  maybe  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing.  But  you  got  to  keep  your  oathi” 

“All  right.  Half  an  hour.” 

“Yeh.  And  mind  you  don’t  tiy  to  shadow 
me.  Golly,  I  hope  she  was  a  white  slaver! 
That’d  be  some  real  fun!”  Lottie  laughed 
gaily  to  herself  over  the  prosf>ect. 

“WTiy  don’t  you  start?”  asked  .\ndreas. 
“I’m  not  keeping  you  any  longer.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  to  get  along  first!  I’m 
goin’  to  wait  right  here  on  the  comer  till 
you  get  back  to  Mis’  Jaqueth’s  and  into  the 
house.  And  you  ne^n’t  tell  her  nothin’, 
because  it’s  none  of  her  business.” 

Andreas  laughed  an  exasperated  laugh. 
“All  right,”  he  said  again,  and  walked  back 
to  the  house.  Once  he  looked  back  and  saw 
Lottie  watching  him  intently  from  the  cor¬ 
ner.  He  waved  to  her  to  assure  her  he  was 
keeping  his  oath,  and  mounted  the  steps. 

The  front  door  was  still  open,  and  Coley, 
watching  from  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s  room,  saw 
him  and  jumped  up  to  meet  him. 

“You  been  out  feeding  the  pigeons?”  he 
demanded.  “Here  I  am — ”  lowering  his 
voice — “with  a  sick  mastodon  on  my  hands, 
threatening  to  faint  every  minute  and  abso¬ 
lutely  refusing  to  faint  and  give  me  a  rest. 
WTiat  are  we  going  to  do  with  her?” 

.\ndreas  found  Mrs.  Jaqueth  looking 
thoroughly  perturbed,  but  quite  far  from 
fainting.  Her  wony'  and  her  weak  heart 
gave  her  a  redder  look  than  usuaj,  and  a 
face  wet  with  perspiration,  but  her  appear¬ 
ance  entirely  failed  to  bear  out  the  terrify¬ 
ing  portent  of  her  words. 

“Nir.  Johnson,  I  vow  you’ve  come  to  see 
a  dying  woman.  I  just  can’t  stand  such 
goin’s  on  as  this.  I  gotta  weak  heart. 
There’s  Miss  Dickinson  gone  off  with  that 
dreadful  woman,  and  the  good  Lord  knows 
whether  we’ll  ever  see  her  alive  again,  or 
maybe  worse.  And  her  worthless  old  father 
skiillin'  round  somewhere  making  trouble 
for  everybody,  and  Lottie  runnin’  off  just 


when  I  need  her  most,  the  wicked  girl. 
What  can  I  do,  all  alone  in  the  world,  when 
even  my  own  help,  that  I’ve  brought  up 
and  cared  for  and  given  a  good  home,  runs 
off  like  this  and  won’t  even  stop  to  answer 
me  when  I  call  her?” 

“Lottie’s  all  right,”  said  Andreas  sooth¬ 
ingly.  “I  went  out  to  see  her.  She’ll  be 
back  here  in  half  an  hour  sure.” 

“What’d  she  run  off  for?  Where’d  she 
go?  She  might  uv  known  I’d  uv  wanted 
her!”  Mrs.  Jaqueth  found  her  handker¬ 
chief  after  a  lengthy  search  and  blew  a 
mighty  blast  on  it.  “And  that  poor  lamb 
wiUi  her  father  gone  and  eveiything.  and 
now  she’s  gone!” 

Coley  looked  at  Andreas.  “You  see!”  his 
gesture  said  eloquently.  Then,  as  he  took 
out  a  box  of  cigarettes:  “Do  you  mind  if  I 
smoke,  Mrs.  Jaqueth?  I’ve  just  got  to 
smoke  with  all  this  excitement  in  the  air.” 

“Smoke  as  much  as  you  please.  It’s  bad 
for  you  and  it’ll  stunt  your  growth,  but  I 
know  just  how  you  feel.  I’d  smoke  myself 
if  I  was  a  man.  I  do  wish  Lottie  was  here 
to  make  me  a  good  strong  cup  of  tea.” 

“Let  me  do  it!”  cried  Coley  eagerly. 

“No — no,  I’d  never  think  of  it;  but  you 
can  go  down  and  tell  Sarah.  And  tell  her  to 
make  it  good  and  strong.  Oh,  such  a  day!” 

Coley  flew  from  the  room  and  Andreas 
tried  his  hand  at  reassurance. 

“Miss  Dickinson  has  gone  out  for  a  ride — 
you’ll  find  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,”  he  said 
persuasively.  “You  don’t  happen  to  know 
who  that  woman  is  and  neither  do  we,  but  of 
course  she’s  a  friend  of  Miss  Dickinson’s. 
She  wouldn’t  have  gone  with  her  if  she 
weren’t,  right  from  the  house  with  you 
looking  on.” 

“But  I  don’t  trust  that  woman.  I 
wouldn’t  trust  her,  never  in  my  life!” 

“Now  that  isn’t  fair!  But  if  it’ll  make 
you  feel  any  easier,  we’ve  got  the  number  of 
the  automobile  and  it’ll  be  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  her  if  she  doesn’t 
come  back  soon.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Johnson!”  Mrs.  Jaqueth  let  out 
a  long,  shuddering  sigh.  “You  don’t  know 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  a  man  round 
that  knows  something!  Who’d  uv  thought 
uv  getting  the  number  of  that  ’mobile? 
My,  that’s  a  relief!  You’re  sure  you  can 
find  her  with  just  that  number?” 

“Of  course.  That’s  what  numbers  on 
automobiles  are  for.” 

“Well — well!  That’s  splendid!”  Mrs. 
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Jaqueth  wiped  her  face  thoroughly  and 
almost  smiled.  “Who’d  uv  thought  of  it? 

I — I  guess  I’ll  lie  down  a  little  while  now. 
I’m  all  worn  out.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  wait  for  your  tea?” 

“No — it  might  keep  me  awake  and  I 
feel’s  though  I  could  take  a  little  nap. 
Could  you  just  tell  yoiu-  chum  not  to 
trouble  about  it  now?  I’m  going  to  lie 
down.”  And  she  started  for  the  back  of 
the  room. 

.\ndreas  retreated  to  the  hall,  and  found 
Coley  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

“Excuse  me  if  I  seemed  to  absent  myself 
from  the  Mardi  Gras,  Aaron.  Gosh,  what 
for  a  woman!  Tell  her  that  the  kettle  is 
singing  on  the  hob  and  her  tea  will  be  ready 
in  five  minutes.” 

“She  doesn’t  want  it — she’s  going  to  take 
a  nap.  She  figures  you’re  a  great  man  be¬ 
cause  you  got  that  automobile  number. 
Have  you  done  anything  about  tracing  it?” 

“By  jiminy,  I  forgot  all  about  it!  I’ll 
go  and  do  it  now.” 

“No — wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  Let’s  go  out  on  the  steps.” 

Coley  got  up  and  followed  him  out  the 
front  door  and  sat  down  with  him  at  the 
top  of  the  brownstone  steps  that  back  in 
the  eighties  had  marked  the  house  with  the 
prevailing  brand  of  style  and  respectability. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  to  withdraw  my  candi¬ 
date,”  Andreas  began. 

“You  mean  your  old  Dickinson?” 

“Yes.  I  still  can’t  get  over  the  idea  that 
I’m  right.  I  suppose  I’ll  cling  to  it  till  the 
old  man  himself  comes  along  and  tells  me 
I’m  a  darned  fool.  But  I  realize  how  im- 
p>ossible  it  is,  now  that  Pandora’s  seen  him 
and  dodged  Wm.” 

“Well — ”  Coley  hesitated.  Quite  char¬ 
acteristically,  now  that  Andreas  was  for¬ 
saking  his  theory,  Coley  wanted  to  defend 
it.  “If  he’s  gone  and  shaved  she  wouldn’t 
be  any  more  likely  to  recognize  him  at  first 
sight  than  anybody  else.” 

“Sure — but  you  know  Mrs.  Jaqueth  said 
he  was  talking  to  Pandora.  She’d  know  his 
voice,  wouldn’t  she?  And  he  couldn’t  have 
been  her  father  or  she  wouldn’t  have  run 
away  from  him  the  way  she  did.” 

“He  might  have  caught  cold  without  his 
whiskers  and  been  hoarse  or  something - ” 

“Go  on,  Coley,  you’re  getting  good!” 

Coley  grinned.  “Well,  I  know  this  isn’t 
the  pneumonia  season.  But  anyhow - ” 

“No — there’s  no  use  trying  to  bolster 


up  a  forlorn  hope.  I  don’t  call  it  forlorn, 
exactly — I’m  sticking  to  it  till  the  end. 
Only,  I’m  not  asking  anybody  else  to  place 
any  bets  on  it,  and  I’m  not  trying  to  block 
the  traffic  with  my  man.  The  other  entries 
can  have  a  chance.  Your  old  man,  f’r  in¬ 
stance.” 

“Yeh.  And  Tommy’s  edition.  I  s’pose 
we’d  better  look  into  Tommy’s  discovery, 
hadn’t  we?” 

“Of  course — we’ve  got  to,  to  put  Thomas 
in  his  place  if  he’s  wrong  and  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice  if  he’s  right.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible 
that  he  is  right — except  that  he  usually  is. 
We  made  a  mistake  last  night  in  getting 
him  sore  so  he  wouldn’t  tell  us  about  it.” 

“There’s  one  thing  about  Tommy — ” 
Coley  was  being  elaborately  generous,  a 
frame  of  mind  brought  on  by  Andreas’s 
touch  of  humility — “he  knows  too  much  to 
make  one  kind  of  a  mistake  and  not  enough 
to  make  another  kind — my  kind.  He’s 
quite  sure  that  two  and  two  don’t  make 
anything  but  four,  and  it  wouldn’t  occur 
to  him  that  if  you  put  two  little  boys  and 
two  apples  together  the  answer  would  be 
just  two  little  boys.  In  other  words,  An- 
drocles,  as  I’ve  remarked  many  a  time  be¬ 
fore,  Tonuny  lacks  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion.  You  see  my  point?” 

Andreas  fanned  himself  with  his  straw 
hat.  “Say,  Coley,  if  your  man  is  old  Dick, 
that  explains  his  daughter’s  going  away 
this  afternoon.” 

Coley  hid  his  elation  under  a  sober  face. 
“That’s  so.  A,”  he  said  slowly.  “He  sent 
for  her,  eh?  Golly,  why  didn’t  I  think  to 
tell  that  to  Fatima  inside?  Pandora  is  with 
her  dad,  of  course!  But  Jake  drove  every 
sensible  thought  out  of  my  bean  with  her 
weak  heart  and  her  late  husband  and  the 
fainting  spell  she  kept  promising  but  didn’t 
make  good  on.” 

.Andreas  shook  his  head  dubiously.  “It’s 
too  easy,  Coley.  I  don’t  mean  that  I’m 
trying  to  make  a  hard  problem  out  of  it; 
but  for  all  Lottie’s  craziness,  I’m  sure  she 
knows  something  about  this.  She’s  got  a 
line  on  the  old  man — she  was  the  last  one 
to  see  him.  And  she  doesn’t  know  anything 
about  this  woman.  She  wouldn’t  have  to, 
of  course,  but  with  any  chance  at  all  she’d 
have  jump)ed  at  the  idea  of  his  inheriting 
a  fortune  and  sending  for  his  daughter  in  a 
touring-car.  That’s  the  way  her  head  is 
shaped,  as  you  would  say.  Instead  of  that, 
she  goes  flying  at  a  white-slave  idea - ” 
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Coley  was  aghast.  “Andreas,  you  don’t 
mean - ” 

“Of  course  I  don’t.  Lottie  does.  But  she 
wouldn’t  if  she  had  any  other  theory’  in  her 
mind  to  play  with.  When  she  gets  back 
she  may  let  us  have  something  really  defi¬ 
nite  to  go  on.’’ 

“Well!’’- Coley  stared  hard  at  the  street 
for  a  minute  before  he  spoke.'  \  very’  lurid 
train  of  events  dramatized  themselves  in 
his  mind  during  that  minute.  “I’m  going 
to  get  \’ery  busy.  I’ll  call  up  Attorney 
Brackett  and  find  out  how  to  get  hold  of 
that  car.  Here  we  are  chew’ing  the  cud  like 
two  old  darkies  on  the  doorstep  at  sunset. 
Speed  and  action  is  the  program  just  now.” 

Andreas  waited  for  him  on  the  steps  while 
he  went  to  the  drug-store  to  telephone.  He 
came  back  with  a  changed  plan. 

“Tommy’s  going  to  have  his  man  at  the 
studio  within  half  an  hour.  Had  I  better 
go  down  and  give  him  the  desk  sergeant 
glare?  It  might  clear  everything  up,  and 
if  you  have  to  wait  for  Lottie - ” 

“Sure — go  ahead,  and  I’ll  come  along  as 
soon  as  I  can.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  show  up,  and  any¬ 


thing  turns  up.  I’ll  telephone,  eh?”  Coley 
made  sure  that  Pandora’s  book  was  on  the 
hall  table  where  she  would  see  it  when  she 
came  in,  and  hurried  southward  to  VV’ash- 
ington  Square. 

Lottie  was  punctual  to  the  minute,  if 
Andreas  had  taken  the  trouble  to  time  her. 
She  found  him  still  waiting  on  the  steps. 

“What  tidings  from  the  front,  Lottie?” 
he  asked,  as  she  stopped  before  him,  her 
face  unwontedly  serious. 

“If  you  go  to  the  place  that’s  written 
here,  you’ll  probably  find  Miss  Dickinson,” 
she  said,  handing  him  a  tom  slip  of  paper. 
“And  if  she  isn’t  there,  the  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  call  the  police.” 

Andreas  stared  at  her,  then  he  looked  at 
the  paper.  On  it  was  written  a  name  and 
an  address:  “Mrs.  Eugene  Gott,  Lester- 
shield  Arms,  West  77th  Street.” 


TOMMY  S  OLD  MAN 

Tommy  dropped  his  Evening  Post  and 
worked  the  push-button  till  he  heard  the 


“is  HE  YOUR  MAN?”  SHRIEKED  COLEY. 

“what’s  my  line — quick! — WHAT  DO  I  SAY  TO 
HIM?”  WHISPERED  THE  OLD  M.\N  FROM  THE  COR¬ 
NER  OF  HIS  MOUTH. 


down-stairs  door  open  and  close.  Then  cronies  from  Tenth  Street,  trooped  in. 
he  hurried  into  the  studio  and  opiened  “Hey,  Brackettf’  they  shouted  as 
the  door.  He  was  disappiointed,  irritated,  they  made  a  vaudeYnlle-sketch  entrance, 
when  Cassidy  and  Sidwell,  Coley’s  two  “Where’s  Coley  and  Andy?’’ 
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Tommy  eyed  them  a  little  coldly. 
“Hello,  fellows,”  he  greeted,  neatly  round¬ 
ing  his  o’s.  “They’re  both  out.” 

The  visitors  broke  up  their  close  forma¬ 
tion,  Sidwell  strolling  over  to  examine  the 
canvas  on  the  easel  and  Cassidy  collapsing 
comfortably  on  the  couch. 

Tommy  glanced  first  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other,  and  the  expression  on  his  face 
was  not  one  of  hosty  cordiality.  Through 
constant  association,  these  two  and  Coley 
had  become  almost  faithful  replicas  of  one 
another  in  speech,  manner,  and  thought, 
and  one  Coley  was  all  that  Tommy  ever 
cared  to  coi>e  with,  single-handed,  at  a  time. 
As  he  was  about  to  explain  that  he  did  not 
know  where  either  of  his  room-mates  was, 
Cassidy  held  up  his  hand,  palm  out¬ 
ward. 

“Not  a  word — not  a  word,  Mr.  Brackett!” 
he  said  oratorically.  •  “I  insist  on  saying  it. 
It  -  wasn’t  -  so  -  much  -  the  -  heat  -  as  -  the  - 
humidity  -  that  -  made  -  it  -  uncomfortable  - 
for  -  us  -  to-day.” 

“Say,  this  is  big-league  stuff!”  called 
Sidwell  from  the  easel.  “Old  Andrew  has 
put  it  across  and  nailed  it  there,  Fred. 
This  stuff  is  ace.” 

Cassidy,  uninterested  in  art  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  burst  into 
song.  “Mill-yons  of  girlies  and  mill-yons 
of  boys!”  he  warbled  forcefully,  then 
stopped  abruptly  to  comment:  “Suspenders 
and  a  belt,  Tommaso?  Taking  no  chances, 
eh?” 

Tommy  did  not  answer.  He  did  not  at 
all  want  to  conduct  his  interview  with  Dick¬ 
inson  in  the  presence  of  these  visitors,  and 
he  was  tremendously  worried  lest  he 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them  before 
the  old  man  arrived. 

“Have  you  seen  this  stunt  of  Andy’s?” 
asked  Sidwell. 

Cassidy  rolled  lazily  to  his  feet  and  did  a 
noisy  buck-and-wing  across  the  floor  to  the 
easel. 

“Fine — fine!”  he  exclaimed  admiringly. 
“Say,  Tommy,  has  the  old  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mal  who  px)^  for  this  turned  up  yet? 
What’s  the  story  there,  anyhow?  Coley 
was  telling  us  about  it  this  afternoon.  The 
old  guy’s  a  crook,  isn’t  he?  Coley  says 
you’ve  got  a  line  on  the  real  guy.  How 
about  it?” 

Tommy  was  highly  annoyed.  It  was 
like  Coley  to  run  ail  over  the  neighborhood 
telling  about  the  affair  to  any  one  who 


would  listen.  Confound  it,  why  couldn’t 
he  have  kept  quiet  about  it? 

“I — er — I  don’t  know — I  don’t  know,” 
he  said  abruptly,  and  took  a  turn  about 
the  room. 

“The  daughter  is  a  peach,  Coley  says,” 
went  on  Cassidy. 

“Er — so  I  understand.” 

Cassidy  sat  down  to  make  a  more  careful 
insp>ection  of  the  Magi,  and  Sidwell,  having 
turned  the  other  two  canvases  face  out  from 
the  wall,  squatted  on  his  heels  before  them. 
Tommy  walked  nervously  to  the  window 
and  p»eered  down  into  the  street. 

“Tough  on  Andrew,”  Cassidy  remarked 
after  a  time.  “I  s’pwse  his  model  got  a  job 
demonstrating  safety  razors  in  a  drug-store 
window.  Well,  we’re  wasting  our  time 
here.”  He  leaped  up  and  began  to  jig  en¬ 
ergetically.  “Who’s  going  to  eat?  How 
al^ucha,  Tommaso?  Eats?” 

“I  have  an  engagement,”  said  Tommy 
briefly,  as  he  turned  from  tbe  window. 

Cassidy’s  dance  came  to  a  quick  stop. 
He  looked  at  Tommy  and  elevated  his 
eyebrows  knowingly.  “Ah  —  hah,  you 
old  rascal!  P-s-s-t!  Sid,  did  you  get 
that?” 

Sidwell  straightened  up,  replaced  the 
canvases  as  he  had  found  them,  and  dusted 
his  hands.  “Taking  some  dancing  w'ith 
your  food^  to-night.  Tommy?  A  little  of 
that  roof-garden  atmosphere?  Who’s  the 
lady — do  we  know  her?” 

Tommy  frowned.  “There  isn’t  any 
lac^,”  he  said  shortly. 

On  tiptoe  and  taking  very  long  steps, 
Cassidy  started  for  the  door  and  Sidwell  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  door  each  paused,  placed  a 
forefinger  to  his  lip>s,  and  look^  at  the 
other.  Then  they  went  out,  banged  the 
door  behind  them,  and  clattered  down  the 
stairs  three  at  a  time. 

Tommy  grumbled  and  smiled  at  them  at 
the  same  time.  He  went  to  the  window  to 
reconnoiter,  then  returned  to  the  back  room 
and  his  Evening  Post.  Ten  minutes  later 
the  door-bell  p)^ed  loudly.  This  time  it 
was  the  man  he  was  looking  for. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Dickinson,”  he  said  cor¬ 
dially  as  he  held  the  door  op)en.  “I  was 
beginning  to  think  you  were  going  to  disap>- 
px>int  me.” 

“My  years  are  on  me,”  returned  the  old 
man  as  he  came  in  and  dropp>ed  into  a 
chair.  “I  don’t  feel  like  hurryin’  these  hot 
days.  Twas  ninety-two  at  nocn,  pap>er 
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said  to-night.  Was  it  hot  enough  for 
you?”  '' 

Tommy  hauled  up  the  shaky  rocker  and 
seated  b^self  near  his  visitor.  “Why, 
yes — I  must  confess  I  wouldn’t  care  to  have 
it  any  hotter,”  he  said  genially. 

The  old  man  rummaged  in  the  maze  of 
his  variegated  garments  and,  producing  a 
bandanna,  mopped  his  forehead.  “Heh- 
hehl”  he  chuclded.  “In  ’89 — no,  it  was  ’88 
— the  mercury  hit  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
in  the  shade  in  Chicago.  Heh-heh-heh! — I 
laugh  ever>’  time  I  think  of  it.  They  had  a 
few  streets  covered  with  tar,  and  when  the 
sun  got  so  strong  they  wa’n’t  no  place  for 
walkin’,  I  tell  ye.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a 
little  fool  yeller  dog  run  out  there  after  a 
butterfly  or  somethin’,  and  he  got  all  fours 
stuck  in  that  tar.  You  never  see  such  a 
surprised  dog  in  your  life,  Mr.  Brackett. 

I  reckon  he’d  be  there  yet  if  somebody  on 
the  sidewalk  hadn’t  throwed  a  noose  over 
him  and  yanked  him  out.’' 

He  smoothed  his  w’hiskers  with  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  then  returned  it  to  the  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat. 

“Are  you  from  Chicago,  Mr.  Dickinson?” 
asked  Tommy. 

“Well,  no.  I  went  out  there  first  to  set 
up  a  pipe-organ  and  I  liked  the  town,  so  I 
drifted  back  two  or  three  times.  Huh-huh! 
Well,  sir,  I  went  to  Chicago  the  first  time 
to  make  an  organ,  you  might  say,  and  the 
last  time  I  was  there,  in  the  winter  of  ’94, 
my  job  was  to  play  one.  I  was  organist  in 
the  Second  Dutch  Reform  Church  all  that 
winter.  I  drilled  the  choir,  too.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Thomas  A — er,  Thomas  .A —  Now 
ain’t  that  funny  how  names  slip  you? 
Thomas — I  had  it  right  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue.  Huh,  what  was  his  name?  Well, 
maybe  I’ll  think  of  it — he  wanted  me  to 
stay  on  there  indefinitely;  but  it  was  about 
time  for  me  to  be  movin’,  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  dollar  in  New  Orleans,  so 
I  said  good-by  to  him.” 

Tommy  drew  a  pencil  from  the  patent 
holder  fastened  to  his  suspenders  and  began 
to  tap  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  “You  are 
an  organ-builder  by  trade,  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son?” 

“Well,  no — although  I’ve  thrown  one  or 
two  of  them  together  in  my  day.  I  served 
my  time  at  the  wood-engraver’s  bench,  and 
that’s  what  I  always  figure  is  my  trade;  but 
I’ve  walked  up  and  down  the  earth  and  had 
a  hand  in  a  number  of  things.” 


He  combed  his  beard  reflectively  for  a 
moment,  then  suddenly  standing  erect, 
began  to  declaim: 

“Je  me  fais  vieux,  j'ai  soixante  ans; 

J'ai  travaill6  toute  ma  \'ie - ” 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  understand  French, 
Mr.  Brackett?” 

“Not  verj*  well,”  Tommy  admitted. 

The  old  man  cheerfully  shifted  into 
English: 

“How  old  I  ami  I'm  sixty  year! 

I've  worked  both  hard  and  long. 

Yet  patient  as  my  life  has  been, 

One  dearest  sight  I  have  not  seen — 

It  almost  seems  a  wrong. 

A  dream  I  had  when  life  was  new — 

.\las,  our  dreams!  They  come  not  true! 

I  thought  to  see  fair  Carcassonne! 

I  have  not  seen  fair  Carcassonne!” 

There  was  a  quaver  in  his  voice  as  he 
finished  that  made  Tommy  wonder  just 
what  comment  to  make;  but  while  he  was 
deliberating  the  old  man  sat  down  and 
winked  at  him  mysteriously,  then  with  the 
air  of  imparting  a  great  secret,  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  whispered  hoarsely: 

“Only  I’m  a  good  deal  more  than  sixty 
— but  I’m  always  ready  for  something 
new — always  ready.” 

Tommy  took  a  small  pad  from  the  table 
and,  resting  it  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  made 
a  notation  in  small  hieroglyphics.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  was  legal  and  non¬ 
committal,  but  inwardly  he  was  gloating. 
He  had  drawn  old  Dickinson  out!  Andreas 
and  Coley  had  never  been  able  to  get  him 
to  talk  at  all.  If  they  had  only  been  there 
to  see  what  results  the  trained  mind  could 
produce!  He  looked  at  his  watch.  Already 
Coley  was  ten  minutes  late — thoroughly 
unreliable. 

“Yes,  that’s  always  been  my  motto,” 
continued  the  old  man.  “Take  things  as 
they  come — but  take  ’em.  That  makes 
your  life  interestin’.  I  have  not  seen  fair 
Carcassonne — who  has?  But  I  tell  you, 
.not  many  of  my  days  have  been  blanks. 

“Lead  me.  O  Zeus,  and  thou.  O  Destiny, 

The  way  that  I  am  bid  by  wu  to  go!” 

“That’s  my  philosophy.  What  is,  is,  and 
what’s  going  to  be  is  going  to  be,  so  fill  up 
your  pipe  and  go  along  with  the  procession. 
.\nd  keq)  your  eyes  and  ears  open — that’s 
what  the>-’re  for.  I’m  a  great  reader,  Mr. 
Brackett — alwavs  have  bwn  since  I  was  a 
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boy.  But  I  don’t  depend  on  books.  No, 
sir!  S’pwsin’  there  wa’n’t  any  book  in  ex¬ 
istence,  says  I  to  myself,  what  then?  So 
I  have  trained  myself  to  be  receptive  and 
observin’,  and  I  pick"  up  my  entertainment 
and  knowledge  as  I  run.  I’m  just  as  capa¬ 
ble  of  reasonin’  things  out  for  my  own  bene¬ 
fit  as  any  of  those  old  writers. 

“Things  don’t  change  much,  Mr.  Brack¬ 
ett.  There  never  was  but  three  problems 
since  the  beginnin’  of  time — how  to  keep 
healthy  and  strong,  how  to  earn  money 
enough  to  pay  for  your  roof  and  food,  and 
how  to  get  along  with  the  women  folks. 
The  solutions  a  man  works  out  only  do  for 
himself — each  of  us  has  to  wrastle  with  ’em 
just  as  if  nobody  had  ever  wrastled  with  ’em 
before.  So,  as  I  said  before.  I’m  a  great 
reader,  but  I  know  just  how  far  readin’ 
goes,  and  I  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  open  and 
use  my  brain.” 

Tommy  made  another  note  on  his  pad, 
and  prefixed  it  with  a  “Q.”  Under  the  “Q” 
he  wrote  “A,”  and  jwised  his  f>encil. 

_  “Your  daughter  is  about  twenty  years 
old,  Mr.  Dickinson?  I  take  it  that — er — er 
— your  wife  is — er — dead?” 

“Yes — dead,”  said  the  old  man  softly. 

Tommy  entered  the  answer.  “You  have 
been  in  New  York  now  about  twenty  years, 
Mr.  Dickinson?  What  has  been  your  occu¬ 
pation  during  that  time — before  you  took 
up  posing?” 

The  old  man  chuckled  as  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  beard.  “I  haven’t  kept 
any  record  of  the  things  I’ve  done,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “But  I  can  give  you  some  idea.  I 
have  cooked  in  ever>’  restaurant  with  saw¬ 
dust  on  the  floor  from  the  Batterv’  to  the 
Bronx.  I  worked  at  my  trade  when  I  could; 
but  there  hasn’t  been  much  demand  for  the 
boxwood  blocks  since  the  process — the 
photo-engravin’  process — came  in.  I  wrote 
prospectuses  for  three  gold-mines  and  an 
irrigation  project,  and  sold  stock  when  I 
got  things  started.  I  spent  about  five  years, 
off  and  on,  tiying  to  get  a  patent  on  a  chain¬ 
less  bicycle — I  invented  the  first  chainless 
bicv'cle,  you  know.  Say — ”  he  broke  off 
suddenly,  and  laid  a  hand  on  Tommy’s 
knee.  “You’ve  heard  of  Blondin,  who  car¬ 
ried  a  man  on  his  back  across  Niagara  Falls 
on  a  tight  rope?” 

“Yes — you  aren’t  Blondin,  are  you?” 

“No — I  was  the  man  he  carri^!” — with 
obvious  pride. 

Tommy  made  another  entry  on  his  pad. 


“Is  that  so?”  he 
queried  admiring¬ 
ly  as  he  looked 
up. 

“Yes  —  always 
ready  for  any¬ 
thing  new — that’s 
my  motto.” 

Tommy  began 
to  feel  a  sort  of 
envy  for  this  old 
man  who  had 
done  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things  and 
crowded  his  life 
so  full  of  interest. 

“Weren’t  you 
afraid?”  he  asked. 

“Sho!  me?” 

The  old  man  sat 
up  ver>'  erect  and  , 
threw  back  his  >*. 
head  so  that  his 

whiskers  hung  clear  from  his  vest.  “No, 

I  wasn’t  afraid — not  exactly.  When  Blon¬ 
din  was  gettin’  ready  to  swing  me  on  his 
back  he  says,  ‘You  haven’t  got  St.  Vitus’ 
dance,  or  anything  like  that,  have  you?’ 
And  I  said  no,  and  he  says,  ‘Well,  you  can’t 
move  around  any  after  we  get  started,  so 
if  you  want  to  scratch  yourself  anywhere  do 
it  now.’  That  was  all.  I  knew  I  had  to 
keep  quiet,  and  that  was  what  I  concen¬ 
trated  most  on,  but  my  heart  got  to  thump¬ 
in’  so  at  one  time  I  thought  it’d  shake  us 
both  off  the  wire.  No,  I  wasn’t  scared  ex¬ 
actly,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  again.  When  I  ride  I  want  to  hold  the 
reins,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Then  I’ll 
take  my  chances  as  they  come.” 

He  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  suddenly  continued: 

“I  was  the  first  man  to  ride  a  bicycle 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  Wouldn’t  think  it 
to  see  me  now,  eh?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  Tommy  evaded 
diplomatically.  “I  don’t  think  I  would  be 
surprised  at  anything  you  might  do,  even 


now,  Mr.  Dickinson.” 

“Huh-huh!”  chuckled  the  old  man. 

Tommy  wrote  another  question  on  his 
pad  and  left  a  space  for  the  answer.  “You 
haven’t  told  me  yet  why  you  disappeared  so 
suddenly  without  notifying  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Dickinson,”  and  he  beamed  reassur¬ 
ingly  at  his  visitor. 

The  old  man  looked  quickly  around  the 
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room,  then  closed  one  eye  and  smiled 
craftily  at  Tommy.  “I  love  color,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  stand  having  things  gray  about  me. 
When  the  gray  presses  too  close  I  have  to 
shake  myself  free  and  look  for  something 
ne\\’  I  figured  that  if  I  could  tear  myself 
suddenly  out  of  my  old  environment  and 
throw  myself  into  a  new  one  something 
might  turn  up.  I  wanted  to  commune  with 
myself  without  any  interference  from  the 
gray  world  I  had  been  livin’  in.  It's  a  great 
recipe,  Mr.  Brackett — you  want  to  try  it 
some  time.  Why,  already  the  color  has 
come  back.  Er — has  my  daughter  been 
woriyin’  about  me?” 

“VVhy,  naturally  she  was  anx¬ 
ious,”  returned  Tommy  as  he 
plied  his  pencil. 

“Poor  little  girl 
— poor  little  girl,” 
said  the  old  man  j 

softly. 

Tommy  dropped 

|)encil  and  pad  and  i 

after  switching  ^ 

on  the  lights 
went  to  the 
Magi  on  the 
easel  and 
stared  at  it. 

The  old  man 
stood  up, 
sauntered 
casually  over 

to  the  table,  and  in  a  quick  glance  read 
Tommy’s  notations  on  the  pad.  Then  he 
joined  Tommy  at  the  easel. 

‘*He  made  a  good  Wise  Man  out  of  me," 
he  remarked  as  his  face  softened  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  like  that  which  .Andreas  had 
painted  into  his  Melchior.  ‘‘Wonderful 
what  these  painters  can  do  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  brush.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  thorough  artist — ’’ 
Tommy  was  saying,  when  the  door  was 
flung  wide  open  and  Coley  hastened  in. 
His  face  was  a  fine  study  as  he  stared  at 
the  two. 

“Hello,  Coley,”  said  Tommy  brightly 
as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  old  man’s 
shoulder  with  an  air  of  ownership.  “We’ve 
been  waiting  for  you.” 

“How  do  you  do?”  greeted  the  old  man 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

Coley  reached  behind  him  and  closed  the 
door,  his  eyes  still  on  the  two  men  by  the 
easel.  “How  are  vou,  Mr.  Dickinson?”  he 
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said  at  last.  “So  vou  decided  to  come  back, 
eh?” 

Tommy  was  beaming  like  a  boy  on  his 
way  home  after  school  had  closed  for  the 
summer. 

“Yes — he  has  returned  to  us,”  he  volun¬ 
teered. 

“Like  the  bad  old  penny  that  I  am,”  the 
old  man  chuckled. 

“Where  have  you  l)een  keeping  your¬ 
self?’’  asked  Coley,  coming  nearer. 

“VYhy,  as  I  e.xplained  to  Mr.  Brackett, 
things  had  become  rather  dull  for  me,  so  I 
stepped  out  for  a  few  days  to  get  a  little 
change  of  atmosphere.” 

“OhI”  said  Coley,  nodding  his  head  un- 
derstandingly.  ‘‘Well,  Tommy,  I  congratu¬ 
late  you.  You’ve  done  yourself  proud.” 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing  when  you  know 
how,”  said  Tommy  modestly. 

Coley  placed  his  right  hand  over  his 
mouth  and.  encircling  his  nose  with  his 
thumb,  began  to  gurgle. 
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“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  anyhow?” 
queried  Tommy  sharply. 

Coley  continued  to  gurgle  and  his  cheeks 
turned  dull  red. 

“Is  he  in  on  this?”  asked  the  old  man  in  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

Tommy  looked  from  the  old  man  to 
Coley.  “Are  you  laughing  or  crying?”  he 
demanded. 

Coley  removed  his  hand  from  his  mouth 
and  tottered  over  to  the  couch.  “I’m  cry¬ 
ing,  you  boob!”  he  shrieked,  as,  laughing 
hysterically,  he  fell  over  on  the  cushions, 
“is  he  your  man?” 

“What’s  my  line — quick! — what  do  I 
say  to  him?”  whispered  the  old  man  from 
the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

Tonuny  was  thoroughly  amazed,  but  that 
did  not  stay  the  blush  that  was  beginning 
to  creep  up  to  his  forehead. 

“What  are  you  driving  at,  Coley?”  he 
cried.  “Are  you  tiy’ing  to  make  fun  of 
Mr.  Dickinson?” 

“You’re  a  wiz.  Tommy!”  Coley  howled. 
“Your  joss-house  siu'e  is  filled  with  owls. 
Who’s  your  friend?” 

“I  am  Mr.  Dickinson,”  said  the  old  man 
stoutly.  “I  have  already  explained  why 
I  saw  fit  to  absent  myself - ” 

“What’s  the  game.  Tommy?”  Coley  de¬ 
manded,  sitting  up.  “Have  you  been 
grooming  this  chap  for  the  part  with  the 
idea  you  could  put  him  over  on  me  and 
Andreas?” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir — ”  the  old  man  began 
in  shocked  accents,  and  then  in  an  aside  to 
Tommy:  “Say  something  quick — I  think 
he’s  on  to  us.” 

Then  Tommy  found  his  voice.  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  this  man  is  not  Andrew’s 
lost  model?” 

“Why,  of  course  he  isn’t — take  a  look 
at  that  pic  on  the  easel  and  compare  your 
friend  with  Melchior!  You  can  see  the 
difference  with  half  an  eye,”  said  Coley 
soberly.  “Say,  what’s  the  idea.  Tommy? 
You  and  your  chum  ought  to  practise  up 
on  your  signals.” 

“I  tell  you  I  am  Mr.  Dickinson,  and 
I  pose - ” 

Tommy  held  up  his  hand  and  checked 
the  old  man.  “Who  are  you,  anyhow?”  he 
asked  sharply. 

“That’s  the  idea — bluff  it  out!”  coun¬ 
seled  the  old  man  in  a  whisper.  Then  in  a 
loud  voice:  “I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  told  you.  My  name  is  Dickinson, 


and  it  can’t  be  that  I  have  changed  so  in  a 
few  days  that  you  young  gentlemen  don’t 
recognize  me.” 

He  dropped  his  gaze  to  the  painting  and 
assumed  the  pose  of  Melchior  as  nearly  as 
he  could.  “See  here?”  he  invited. 

“Yes — we  see,”  said  Tommy  wearily  and 
dropi>ed  into  a  chair.  “Coley,  will  you  step 
out  into  my  room  for  a  moment  and  close 
the  door?” 

Coley  got  up,  much  mystified,  hesitated, 
then  with  a  grin  at  Tommy  turned  and 
went  into  the  back  room. 

“Who  are  you  and  what’s  your  game?” 
asked  Tommy. 

The  old  man  stared  at  him.  “I  think 
you  should  do  the  explaining,”  he  said  with 
an  air  of  injured  dignity.  “You  came  to 
me  and  said,  ‘You’re  Mr.  Dickinson,  aren’t 
you?’  and  I  didn’t  know  what  your  game 
was,  so  of  course  I  said  yes,  and  then  you 
coached  me  up  on  my  part.  To-day  you 
’phoned  me  and  I  came  dowm  here  and  you 
coached  me  some  more.  I’m  always  ready 
for  anything  new,  but  you’ve  got  to  stick 
by  me  better  than  this.  What’s  your 
scheme,  anyhow?” 

“I  coached  you  on  your  part?  Why, 
you’re  crazy!  I  never - ” 

“Well,  call  it  what  you  want  to,  you  gave 
me  certain  information  which  I  used  as 
well  as  I  could.  Now  I  take  it  that  all  bets 
are  declared  off.  What  are  you  going  to 
pay  me  for  my  trouble?” 

Tommy  thump>ed  the  table  \igorously. 
“Not  a  cent!”  he  declared.  “I  am  an  at¬ 
torney  and  I - ” 

The  old  man  stared  at  him  and  quickly 
crossed  the  room  and  took  up  his  old  felt 
hat.  For  a  moment  he  stood  fumbling  it, 
then  he  looked  up  at  Tommy  and  chuckled. 

“Well,  it’s  all  in  a  lifetime,”  he  said. 
“Sometimes  I  win,  and  sometimes  I  lose. 
No  hard  feelin’s,  I  hope?  Well — I  wish 
you  good-day — Good-day  to  you,  sir,”  he 
added  to  Coley,  who  appeared  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  back  room. 

“Hey,  where  away?  Wait  a  minute!” 
cried  Coley,  and  he  followed  the  old  man 
out  into  the  hall. 

Tommy  stood  up  as  if  in  a  daze,  and 
then  walked  slowly  to  his  room.  A  few 
minutes  later  Coley  bounded  in. 

“Say,  he’s  quite  a  card.  Where’d  you 
catch  him?” 

“Up-town  in  a  saloon,”  said  Tommy 
briefly. 
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“What  was  the  idea?  He  must  be  a  game  III 

old  cuss.  He  wouldn’t  tell  me  a  thing  about 

it,”  Coley  went  on.  the  wom.\n  in  the  automobile 

Shamefacedly  Tommy  told  the  storj'. 

“Did  you  give  him  any  money?”  asked  Pandora  leaned  for%vard  in  her  seat  as 
'  Coley  when  Tommy  concluded.  the  touring-car  turned  northward. 

Tommy  shook  his  head.  “Please  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  know 

“Well,  he  got  two  dollars  out  of  me  just  about  my  father?” 
now,”  Coley  chuckled.  “He  don’t  need  The  woman  did  not  speak  for  a  moment, 
p  an  elastic  under  his  chin  to  hold  his  little  She  was  e.\pensively  dressed  in  rather  an 

hat  on — not  that  boy!”  exaggeration  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  her 
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whole  ^pearance  was  obviously  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  many  hours  a  day  devot^  to  prac¬ 
tical  consideration  of  how  to  preserve  youth 
and  beauty.  The  result  was  something 
undeniably  handsome,  in  an  ironed-out, 
mask-like  way.  No  lines  gave  expression 
to  her  face.  The  hair,  elaborately  arranged 
and  surprisingly  blond,  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  torturous  submission  to  ministering 
hands  that  labored  long  but  without  in¬ 
spiration. 

Only  her  hands  gave  a  positive  inkling  of 
what  the  inner  woman  might  be.  The  nails 
were  highly  manicured  and  polished,  and 
the  fingers  heavily  ringed,  but  there  was  a 
wrinkM,  petulant  look  to  them  that  it  had 
apparently  never  occurred  to  her  to  get  a 
masseuse  to  conceal.  All  her  years  and  all 
her  troubles  concentrated  their  outward 
effect  in  her  hands,  which  she  moved  nerv¬ 
ously  even  when  she  was  not  talking. 
Now  she  rested  one  of  them  on  Pandora’s 
knee. 

‘T  had  to  get  you  away  from  that  house,” 
she  said.  ‘Tt  is  so  dreadful — and  depress¬ 
ing,  and  every  time  I’ve  been  there  I’ve  had 
such  a  feeling — as  though  something  awful 
was  surely  going  to  happen.  I  just  couldn’t 
talk  to  you  there.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

The  woman  was  silent  again,  scanning 
Pandora’s  face  closely  and  making  spas¬ 
modic  little  pressures  with  her  hand.  “I^k 
at  me — look  at  me  very  carefully!”  she  said 
suddenly.  “Don’t  you  know  me?” 

There  was  something  vaguely  familiar 
about  the  woman’s  face,  but  Pandora, 
thinking  rapidly  back  over  the  women  she 
had  known,  could  not  place  it  in  her  mem¬ 
ory.  “I  don’t  remember  you — I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  you  before,”  she  said. 

The  woman  sighed.  “I  thought  you 
would  say  that,”  she  said.  “My  name  is 
Mrs.  Gott,  but  that  won’t  mean  anything 
to  you.  It  doesn’t,  does  it?  You  haven’t 
heard  your  father  mention  it?” 

“No,  I  never  heard  the  name  before.” 

Again  the  woman  sighed  and,  leaning 
back  in  the  seat,  she  half-closed  her  eyes. 
It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  Pandora  was 
keenly  conscious  of  being  watched  from 
under  those  lowered  lids. 

“What  is  your  first  name.  Miss — Miss 
Dickinson?”  the  woman  suddenly  asked. 

“Pandora.  But - ” 

“Pandora!  A-huh!”  It  was  almost  a 
laugh,  the  sound  Mrs.  Gott  made.  Pan¬ 


dora  thought  she  detected  a  trace  of  scorn 
in  it.  “Just  Pandora?” 

“Yes.”  Pandora’s  natural  trustfulness 
was  beginning  to  give  way  to  uneasiness. 
When  this  woman  had  met  her  on  the  street 
with  a  request  to  talk  to  her  about  her  fa¬ 
ther,  she  had  impulsively  stepped  into  the 
car  without  a  thought  but  that  here  at  last 
was  news.  The  strange  man  hailing  her 
from  across  the  street  was  forgotten  at  once. 
But  now,  though  she  was  not  consciously 
remembering  him,  something  of  the  fright  he 
had  given  her  was  returning.  The  car  had 
gone  up  Madison  Avenue  where  traffic  was 
not  dense  enough  to  make  progress  slow, 
and  now  it  turned  westward  and  entered 
Central  Park.  “You  were  going  to  tell  me 
about  my  father,  Mrs.  Gott!”  she  said.  “I 
have  an  engagement — I  must  get  back.  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  going  to  bring  me  as 
far  as  this.” 

Mrs.  Gott  leaned  forward  and  pressed  her 
knee  again.  “Don’t  be  uneasy,”  she  said 
hurriedly.  “This  is  so  much  more  important 
than  any  engagement  you  could  have.” 

“But  my  father — what  about  him?” 

“I — I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  him.” 

“Do  you  mean — aren’t  you  going  to  tell 
me  where  he  is?” 

“I  don’t  know  where  he  is.” 

Pandora  stood  up,  clutching  at  the  rail 
on  the  back  of  the  front  seat.  “Ygu  must 
let  me  out — I  won’t  go  any  farther  with 
you!”  she  cried. 

“Sit  down — please  sit  down!  You’ll  get 
hurt!”  Mrs.  Gott  entreated  her,  catching 
her  by  the  arm. 

“I  won’t  be  carried  off  this  way — you 
lied  to  me!” 

“Oh,  listen  to  me  just  a  minute!  I  had  to 
see  you — I  had  to  talk  to  you,  and  there 
was  no  other  way.  I’m  trying  to  help  you, 
truly  I  am.  You  must  believe  me!”  Be¬ 
neath  her  complexion  Mrs.  Gott  was  pale, 
and  the  fingers  with  which  she  clutched 
Pandora  trembled. 

Pandora  was  pale  too,  and  the  gray  of  her 
eyes  was  quite  black.  “Stop  the  car,  now 
— or  I’ll  jump  out!” 

“Please,  please!  This  is  dreadful — people 
are  staring  at  us!  Sit  down — we  are  almost 
home.” 

“I  am  not  going  home  with  you.  Stop 
and  let  me  out  or  I’ll  yell  and  scream  until 
everybody  in  the  park  hears  it!” 

Startled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  behind  him,  the  chauffeur  had  already 
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slowed  up  the  car,  and  now  he  looked  ques-  “My  little  baby — after  all  these  years!” 
tioningly  over  his  shoulder  at  Mrs.  Gott.  Her  mother  embraced  her  again  and  Pan- 
“Stop,”  she  said,  and  the  car  came  to  a  dora  patted  her  back  awkwardly.  The 
standstill.  “You  see,”  she  whispered  to  tremulous  feeling  within  her  threatened  to 
Pandora,  “I’m  not  trying  to  run  away  with  vent  itself  in  tears,  “You’ll  come  home 
you.  All  I  ask  is  for  you  to  ride  just  a  little  with  me  now — you  won’t  be  afraid  of  me 
farther.  And  if  you  want  to  then.  I’ll  stop  any  more?” 

at  the  other  side  of  the  park  and  you  can  “No — I  am  not  afraid.  I’ll  come  home 

get  out.  I  promise  you  that!”  with  you.” 

Pandora  looked  down  at  the  beseeching  They  were  out  of  the  park  again,  as  Mrs. 
face  and  agitated,  clutching  hands.  Gott  noticed.  • 

“All  right,”  she  said,  and  sat  down.  “My  dear — my  dear!  After  ail  these 
Something  strange  in  the  woman’s  look  years!”  she  repeated,  and  made  a  successful 
made  her  tremulous,  and  as  the  car  started  effort  to  conquer  her  emotion,  settling  back 
on  again,  she  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  side  and  rapidly  snifiBng  herself  into  composure 
of  her  seat  to  keep  herself  from  trembling,  again.  By  the  time  the  car  stopped  in  front 
Mrs.  Gott  took  a  little  bottle  of  smelling-  of  the  Lestershield  Arms,  she  had  powdered 
salts  from  a  bag  she  had  with  her  and  •  her  nose  and  regained  a  complete  app>ear- 
sniffed  at  it.  Then  she  wiped  her  face  with  ance  of  fashionable  equanimity, 
her  handkerchief.  She  led  Pandora  through  a  much-mar- 

“Pan — Pandora,”  she  began,  and  her  bled  entrance-hall,  up  in  a  many-mirrored 
voice  shook.  “Look  at  me!”  elevator,  to  an  apartment  gorgeous  with 

Pandora  looked,  steadily,  and  under  her  exjiensive  and  uncomfortable-looking  fur- 
gaze  Mrs.  Gott’s  eyes  filled  and  two  tears  niture.  Then,  after  murmuring  some  sort 
started  down  her  cheeks.  of  an  excuse,  she  disapp>eared  into  an  inner 

“Don’t  you  see?  Can’t  you  guess?”  room,  leaving  Pandora  in  what  must  prob- 

Pandora  shook  her  head  slowly.  ably  be  called  the  drawing-room. 

“I’m — I’m  your  mother!”  giilped  Mrs.  The  girl  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Gott  hysterically,  and  with  a  sudden  gust  of  looking  about  her  with  a  stunned  feeling, 
emotion  she  snatched  Pandora  to  her  bosom,  as  if  she  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  into 
For  a  moment  Pandora  was  passive  in  her  a  kind  of  delirium.  She  had  never  seen  such 
embrace,  then  she  slowly  released  herself  a  room  before.  The  thick  carpet,  strewn 
from  the  clinging  arms.  with  huge,  resplendent  flowers;  the  satiny, 

“You  can’t  be!  You  must  be  mistaken!”  salmon  wall-pajier  whose  color  was  re- 
she  gasped.  Terror  was  growing  in  her — a  peated  in  the  upholstery  of  the  slim-legged 
choking  fear,  the  climax  of  the  last  two  ter-  gilded  furniture;  the  white  grand  piano 
rifying  days — that  she  was  in  the  clutches  of  decorated  with  roses  and  cupids,  standing 
a  madwoman.  unopened  in  the  far  comer;  the  heavy, 

“I  am — I  am!”  Mrs.  Gott  sobbed.  The  onyx-topped  table  in  the  center  of  the 
tears  w’ere  streaming  down  her  face  now,  and  room;  the  palms  in  their  gilded,  beribboned 
she  clung  frantically  to  Pandora’s  hands,  baskets  before  the  windows — in  motion 
“Don’t  you  see  I  am?  You  look  as  I  used  pictures  she  had  seen  colorless  replicas  of 
to  look-^on’t  you  see  it?  How  much  you  such  magnificence,  but  never  the  real  thing 
are  like  me?”  before.  It  matched  her  mother’s  own  ap- 

Pandora  drew  away  and  stared  at  her  pearance,  and  it  had  the  same  lack  of  com- 
with  widening  eyes.  The  vague  resem-  fortableness  and  humanness.  Not  a  book, 
blance  to  something  unidentifieid  she  had  not  a  flower  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
caught  at 'first,  the  familiar  look  she  had  only  sign  of  habitation  of  the  room  was  on 
not  been  able  to  place — she  knew  now.  the  top  of  the  piano — copies  of  a  monthly 
She  had  seen  it  in  her  own  mirror.  It  was  album  of  stage  celebrities,  and  some  sheets 
something  in  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  the  of  rag-time. 

slight  tilt  of  the  nosq^  Pandora  reached  Pandora  sighed  and  went  to  the  window, 
out  and  turned  the  face  from  her  until  the  The  sunlight  was  beginning  to  slant  in  from 
profile  showed.  The  resemblance  was  the  west.  She  had  never  seen  the  Hudson 
striking  then.  from  such  a  vantage-point  before — but  she 

“I  thought  you  died  when  I  was  a  baby,”  hardly  noticed  it.  She  looked  out  of  the 
she  said,  and  her  voice  trembled.  window  only  to  escape  the  cold  absence  of 
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comfort  in  the  room,  and  her  mind  was  too 
busy  with  her  thoughts  to  take  in  what  her 
eyes  rested  upon. 

She  was  distressfully  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  wdth  her  feelings — there 
was  none  of  the  rejoicing  there  ought  to 
have  been  at  a  daughter’s  suddenly  finding 
a  long-lost  mother.  The  tears  and  the 
weeping  in  the  park  had  moved  her — but 
they  seemed  to  have  moved  her  nerves,  not 
her  heart.  This  woman,  Mrs.  Gott — why 
was  she  Mrs.  Gott? — bore  in  her  face  unde¬ 
niable  proofs  that  what  she  claimed  must 
be  true;  but  where  was  the  call  of  blood — 
the  inevitable,  unescapable  cry  of  flesh  to 
flesh  that  should  have  brought  Pandora 
clinging  to  her  bosom? 

Instead,  Pandora  stood  at  the  window, 
cold  and  ashamed.  And  then  her  thoughts 
wandered  quite  away  from  the  Lestershield 
Arms,  not  to  any  definite  place  but  to  some 
quite  definite  people — Coley,  who  must 
be  thinking  awful  things  of  her  just  now  for 
not  being  at  home  when  he  called  for  her; 
and  Andreas,  who  she  knew  was  working 
somewhere  to  find  her  father;  and  even 
Tommy  Brackett,  who  puzzled  her  so  with 
the  queer  manner  of  his  kindness. 

No  one  had  ever  been  close  to  her  in  all 
her  life  except  Mrs.  Neal,  the  boarding¬ 
house  keeper  who  had  somehow  found  time 
to  mother  the  lonely  girl  in  the  years  the 
Dickinsons  had  lived  beneath  her  roof. 
Her  father  had  always  been  silent  and  far 
away — affectionate  sometimes  in  sudden 
and  unexpected  ways,  but  mostly  aloof  and 
cold,  as  if  he  really  cared  for  no  one,  not 
even  her.  There  had  been  no  one  else — 
no  one  who  had  interested  her  and  held  her 
affection  at  the  same  time.  And  now,  in 
these  troublous  last  two  days,  had  come 
friends — live,  vital,  interesting,  young,  who 
could  talk  seriously  with  her  or  laugh  and 
play  with  her,  infinitely  nearer  to  her  even 
in  the  short  time  she  had  known  them  than 
her  father  had  ever  been  or  her  mother 
seemed  likely  ever  to  be. 

And,  looking  unseeingly  out  over  the 
river,  she  smiled  at  the  thought  of  them. 

“Oh,  my  dear!”  Mrs.  Gott  had  emerged 
again,  rachant,  uncorseted  and  comfortable 
in  some  kind  of  a  silken  garment  that  flowed 
and  billowed  about  her.  She  kissed  Pan¬ 
dora  on  the  cheek  and,  taking  her  hand,  led 
her  to  a  seat.  “Now  you  must  tell  me  every¬ 
thing  you  know  about  yourself.  To  think 
of  your  living  in  that  dreadful  place!” 


“There  isn’t  very  much  to  tell,”  said 
Pandora. 

“But  you  haven’t  always  lived  there, 
have  you?  That  would  be  too  dreadful!” 

“No — at  least  not  at  Mrs.  Jaqueth’s. 
But  we’ve  always  lived  in  boarding-houses, 
ever  since  I  can  remember.” 

“You  have  been  away  sometimes,  have¬ 
n’t  you?  Weren’t  you  sent  to  school?” 

“I  never  went  to  school.  My  father 
always  said  the  elementary  schools  in  this 
country  were  not  good  at  all.  He  never 
would  let  me  go — he  taught  me  at  home.” 

“You  poor  child!  And  didn’t  your — 
didn’t  Mr.  Dickinson  ever  tell  you  about 
me?” 

“He  must  have  told  me  that  you  were 
dead — I  always  thought  you  were.” 

Mrs.  Gott’s  tears  were  brimming  over 
again.  “And  I  thought  you  were  dead!” 
she  cried.  “I  never  knew.” 

“But  neither  of  us  is — so  it’s  all  fine, 
isn’t  it?”  said  Pandora,  with  a  desperate 
little  attempt  at  gaiety. 

“Yes — I  supjwse  I  should  think  of  that 
and  be  thankful.”  Mrs.  Gott  wiped  her 
eyes  with  an  inadequate  lace  handkerchief. 
“But  where  has  he  been  these  last  two 
days?” 

“I  don’t  know — I  haven’t  heard  a  word 
from  him.  He  just  left  suddenly — I  don’t 
know  where  he  went  or  anything.  I — I 
keep  thinking  he  must  have  got  run  over  in 
the  street  or  something.” 

“Oh,  my  dear!  Nothing  of  the  kind!” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Gott  positively.  “Trust 
him  to  take  care  of  himself!  No,  my  dear 
— I  just  can’t  call  you  Pandora,  child!  I 
was  going  to  call  you  Hazel — that  would 
have  been  such  a  beautiful  name  for  you. 
But  of  course  he  changed  it.” 

“He  may  be  in  a  hospital.  Men  get  hurt 
every  day,  and  he  isn’t  so  awfully  young 
any  more.” 

“Now  don’t  you  think  of  such  things  as 
that!  He  is  hiding  somewhere  because  he 
didn’t  want  me  to  find  him — he  was  afraid 
I  would  get  my  child  back  again.  Oh,  I 
know  him — the  devil!” 

A  great  change  had  come  over  Mrs.  Gott. 
Her  face  was  an  ugly  red  that  showed 
through  her  powder,  and  her  eyes  glittered 
furiously.  Pandora  stared  at  her  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  cried. 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  that  man — he  has 
been  deceiving  you  all  these  years!  But  I 
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know  him — I  knew  he  would  come  into  my 
life  and  make  me  suffer  again!” 

Pandora  drew  away  from  her.  This 
sounded  like  Mrs.  Jaqueth  or  Lottie — the 
cheaply  emotional  part  of  them  that  seemed 
so  artificial,  and  was  so  distasteful  to  her. 

“You  sha’n’t  say  such  things  about  my 
father — I  know  they  aren’t  true!”  she  cried. 

“You  sha’n’t  call  him' that — you  sha’n’t 
call  him  your  father!”  Mrs.  Gott  sobbed 
hysterically.  “lam  your  mother  and  I  for¬ 
bid  it.” 

Pandora  stood  up.  Something  steel-cold 
and  hard  inside  her  made  her  want  to  say 
cruel  things  to  this  woman.  “You  can  not 
forbid  me  to  do  things!”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Gott  stood  up  too,  tearing  furiously 
at  her  handkerchief.  “Can’t  I?  Isn’t  it  a 
mother’s  right?  Haven’t  you  a  spark  of 
filial  feeling?” 

“How  can  I  have  any  filial  feeling?  I’ve 
never  seen  you  till  to-day — not  since  I  was 
old  ei)ough  to  know  what  a  mother  was. 
You  are  just  like  any  other  stranger  to  me 
— and  you  are  saying  wicked  things  about 
my  father  that  I  know  are  not  true.” 

“Oh,  I  knew  it!  He  has  poisoned  your 
mind — he  told  you  I  was  dead  and  then  he 
blackened  my  memory!  Oh,  the  beast! 
the  beast!”  She  sank  into  a  chair,  panting 
and  sobbing. 

Pandora  looked  at  her  a  moment  and  then 
walked  over  to  the  window.  The  west  w’as 
glorious  with  the  sunset,  but  a  cold  anger 
blinded  her  eyes.  She  was  disgusted,  re¬ 
volted.  She  had  never  seen  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  savage  emotion  before. 

Then  a  chime  sounded  from  the  clock  in 
the  corner,  and  the  clock  struck — it  was 
half-past  six.  Then  an  electric  bell  rang 
somewhere.  Mrs.  Gott  sprang  to  her  feet, 
her  tears  and  her  temper  suddenly  gone. 

“Oh,  I  forgot!  I  meant  to  send  you  home 
long  before  this — you  haven’t  forgotten 
your  engagement,  have  you?  Wait  just  a 
minute — it’s  a  call  from  down-stairs.”  She 
hurried  from  the  room  and  was  back  in  less 


than  the  minute.  “Sojme  one  is  calling  for 
you — I  didn’t  mean  to  keep  you  so  long — 
I’ll  come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  we’ll 
talk  it  all  over!  Oh,  I  forgot  you  haven’t 
a  hat — I’ll  call  the  car,  and  it  can  take  you 
home  in  no  time.” 

“Thank  you — I’d  much  rather  you 
wouldn’t.  I  can  get  home  all  right.” 

“But — but — ”  Mrs.  Gott  looked  anx¬ 
iously  at  the  clock.  “At  least  let  me  give 
you  a  hat  to  wear — some  one  is  sure  to  in¬ 
sult  you  if  you  don’t  wear  a  hat,  all  alone!” 
She  hurried  Pandora  into  the  hall  and 
snatched  a  hat  from  the  top  of  a  chest  there. 
“There!  It’s  very  becoming  to  you.  Not  a 
bit  too  old!  Now  my  dear,  good-night — 
and  I’ll  see  you  again  to-morrow.”  Even 
as  she  kissed  Pandora  she  pressed  the  ele¬ 
vator  button. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Pandora  to  wonder 
at  this  sudden  haste  to  be  rid  of  her — she 
w  as  too  thankful  to  be  going.  But  as  the 
elevator  was  descending  she  remembered 
that  she  had  no  money  with  her.*  Well,  she 
could  walk.  Then,  as  she  stepped  from  the 
elevator,  miraculously,  it  seemed  to  her,  she 
found  Andreas  waiting. 

“Oh!”  she  cried,  seizing  his  hands,  “I’m 
so  glad!” 

A  glow  warmed  through  him  as  he  pro- 
tectingly  returned  her  hand-grasp.  “Is  it 
all  right?”  he  asked  quietly. 

“Yes — only  please  take  me  home.” 

They  went  dowm  the  hall  toward  the  door. 

“We’ll  go  home  right  away — but  some 
one  is  waiting  for  you  outside.  You  mustn’t 
be  frightened.” 

Outside  the  door  a  man  was  standing, 
peering  in — the  pale,  haggard  man  who  had 
tried  to  speak  to  her  that  afternoon.  In¬ 
stinctively  she  shrank  back. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,”  said  Andreas 
again,  his  hand  pressing  her  arm. 

The  man  came  nearer  to  her  as  she 
stepped  outside. 

“Don’t  you  know  me.  Pandora?”  he 
asked  huskily. 


“Once  Over”  will  be  concluded  in  the  December  number. 
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HERE  is  plenty  to  laugh  at  horrors  that  are  being  perpetrated  on  the 
in  the  new  fall  plays,  and  other  side  of  the  world,  is  a  feeble  and  inci- 
plenty  of  thrills— thrills  of  dental  thing,  quite  negligible  beside  what 
suspense  and  surprise,  and  we  may  expect  when  the  managers  really 
pleasant  shivers,  and  the  ex-  get  busy.  All  the  motion-picture  houses 
citing  delight  of  seeing  vil-  are  ransacking  their  stock  and  dragging  out 
lainy  pressed  to  its  lair  and  fittingly  punish-  every  reel  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
ed.  Excellent  entertainment,  in  other  words,  kind  of  murder  people  are  wont  to  glorify 
But  for  drama  of  the  kind  that  deepens  our  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  For  the  news- 
insight  into  ourselves  and  our  fellow  people  papers,  even  with  their  dozens  of  extras, 
or  sheds  a  bit  of  revelation  on  the  human  can  not  satisfy  the  craving  for  horrors  that 
and  social  forces  that  make  life  such  a  are  too  far  away  to  be  anything  more  than 
mixed-up  affair,  one  must  go  to  one’s  book-  excitements.  We  want  to  look  at  some  of 
shelves  or  w’ait  hopefully.  Or  go  to  the  the  bloody  business — seated  comfortably 
movies.  “Damaged  Goods,”  “The  Es-  in  our  places  of  amusement.  The  gory 
cape,”  and  “The  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  ”as  feast  that  is  coming  as  soon  as  the  rush  from 
they  are  shown  on  the  moving-picture  typewriter  to  footlights  can  be  maneuvered! 
screen,  are  well  worth'  seeing — and  no  one  For  the  sake  of  our  digestion,  won’t  some 
can  see  them  without  carrying  away  dis-  one  revive  Bernard  Shaw’s  “Arms  and  the 
turbing  and  salutary  thoughts  in  his  head.  Man”? 

There  hasn’t  been  time  yet  to  start  the  One  play — announced  last  spring — which 
avalanche  of  plays  that  is  sure  to  be  pro-  has  a  real  bearing  not  only  on  the  European 
voked  by  the  European  war.  “The  Story  war  but  on  what  may  be  behind  it,  is  not 
of  the  Rosary”  is  a  war  play  that  has  come  going  to  be  produced,  we  are  told,  on  ac- 
to  us  from  England — but  that  was  coming  count  of  the  war!  It  has  been  published  as  a 
anyway,  and  its  mimic  battle,  whatever  book,  however — “The  Unseen  Empire,”  by 
crowds  it  may  draw  because  of  the  actual  Atherton  Brownell,  lengthily  subtitled  “A 
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Dramatic  Story  of  Peace  done  in  the 
form  of  a  Play.”  It  is  worth  reading, 
and  from  rea^ng  it  we  can  gather  the 
reason  we  are  not  to  see  it:  sane  and 
sensible  as  the  premises  are  on  which  it 
is  founded,  they  have  suddenly  been 
proved  too  Utopian  for  an  audience  to 
find  plausible  in  days  when  what  we 
call  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  are  engaged  in  hacking  one  an¬ 
other  to  pieces  by  thousands. 

The  princes  of  the  Unseen  Empire — 
according  to  the  German  Chancellor  in 
the  play — are  the  holders  of  the  debt  of 
Europe.  They  used  to  be  pawnbrokers; 
‘‘now  they  are  succeeded  by  the  makers 
of  munitions  of  war.”  And  the  play’s 
heroine  is  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Stahl,  creator  of  this  Empire,  ‘‘with  his 
ambassadors  in  every  capital,  men  of 
power  and  influence,  working  secretly, 
building  up  armament  until  to-day 
Europe  is  one  vast  camp.”  Her  father’s 
death  makes  her  the  mistress  of  the 
Stahl  Gun  Works — the  sovereign  prin¬ 
cess  of  the  Unseen  Empire.  Her  diffi¬ 
culty  as  such  a  princess  is  that  she  hates 
killing,  and  the  struggle  of  the  play  is 
her  struggle  to  prevent  an  imminent  war 
between  Germany  and  England  that 
would  immediately  involve  all  Europe. 
Whether  she  would  have  won  out  alone, 
we  can  not  tell — she  did  all  she  could, 
quite  dramatically.  But  it  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  .Ambassador  who  in  the  end  keeps 
the  mailed  fist  from  striking. 

‘‘Your  Grace,”  he  says,  sf>eaking  to 
the  German  Chancellor,  ‘‘among  men  in 
civilized  countries  we  think  murder  is 
sufficient  cause  for  execution;  but 
wholesale  murder  among  nations  can 
only  be  stopf>ed  by  some  one  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  having  the 
power  or  the  force  to  prevent  it.  The 
United  States  of  .America  thinks  it  has 
this  force,  and  it  intends  to  exercise  it. 
The  United  States  will  not  fight  with 
f^uns.  It  doesn’t  have  to.  But  from  the 
moment  the  first  German  gun  is  fired 
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against  England,  Germany  ceases  to  exist  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  You 
are  no  longer  on  our  planet.  Your  postage- 
stamps  will  not  be  recognized.  A  small 
matter,  perhaps.  Your  money  will  be  refused 
in  exchange.  Your  ships  can  not  enter  or 
leave  our  ports.  Your  stocks  and  securities 
will  not  be  dealt  in.  We  will  buy  nothing 
from  you.  We  will  sell  you  nothing.  With¬ 
out  our  raw  material  your  industries  will  be 
paralyzed.  Without  our  food  your  people 
will  starve.  Don’t  fire  that  first  gun,  your 
Grace.  It  isn’t — wise.  Let  us  arbitrate!” 

And  they  arbitrate,  to  such  excellent 
result  that  a  final  scene  shows  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Sedan  about  to  become  the  site  of 
a  world  city  of  peace,  and  negotiations 
already  under  way  to  'make  a  federation 
of  nations — “to  transcend  boundaries;  to 
cause  patriotism  to  become  worldism,  and 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting 
national  ambitions.” 

Audiences  couldn’t  take  that  scene  seri¬ 
ously  just  now.  But  the  play — apart  from 
that  unessential  last  scene — with  so  much  of 
its  prophetic  picturing  already  fact  and  so 
much  intelligent  thinking  mixed  in  with 
the  prophecy,  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
seen. 

The  managers  who  were  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  have  already  this  season  put  on  the 
minus  side  of  their  ledger  an  expensive 
production  called  “The  Dragon’s  Claw” — 
a  weak-kneed>  melodrama  of  the  Boxer  re¬ 
bellion  in  China  that  even  a  grandiose  dis¬ 
play  of  the  American  flag  at  the  end  could 
not  keep  going  for  more  than  a  week.  Mr. 
Brownell  waves  the  Stars  and  Stripes  vigor¬ 
ously,  but  he  can  not  be  accused  of  doing  it 
merely  to  catch  the  gallery.  The  attitude 
he  voices  through  his  American  ambassador 
represents  that  part  of  American  feeling 
toward  war  which  comes  nearest  to  any¬ 
thing  the  world  knows  of  genuine  civilization. 

AN  ADVANCE  WAR  PLAY 

So  much  for  the  war  play  that  wasn’t 
produced.  The  other  one — “The  Story  of 
the  Rosary” — has  a  war  in  it  merely  to 
show  what  a  fine  hero  the  hero  is,  wliat  a 
faithful  wife  the  heroine,  and  what  a  double- 
distilled  divil  the  villain.  The  play  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  widely  read  novel 
called  “The  Rosary,”  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  those  who  like  the  one  would  like  the 
other.  It  tells  the  tale  of  a  woman  who 


through  sore  trials  remained  true  to  her 
“husbond” — to  a  loud  and  continuous  ac¬ 
companiment  of  “The  hours  I  spent  with 
thee,  dear  heart,”  and  “Traumerei” — and 
it  is  acted  by  a  British  company  whose  way 
of  speaking  English  is  a  pleasure  to  hear. 

PART  FARCE,  PART  FACTS 

The  laughs?  “It  Pays  to  Advertise” 
runs  over  with  them.  The  curtain  has  been 
up  barely  a  minute  before  the  play  reaches 
out  over  the  footlights  and  pats  you  genially 
on  the  back,  and  you  are  aware  of  a  warm, 
comfortable  feeling  that  makes  you  sit  back 
contentedly,  with  complete  trust  that  it  b 
going  to  keep  you  jovial  and  interested  the 
whole  evening.  It  is  a  sort  of  kid  brother 
to  Cohan’s  play  version  of  “Get-rich-quick 
Wallingford.”  It  makes  fun  of  advertising, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ads  advertising 
could  want.  Any  advertising  man  who 
would  like  to  save  himself  work  had  better 
take  his  reluctant  customer  to  see  this 
play — it  will  furnish  laughter-coated  statis¬ 
tics  that  ought  to  land  him  his  contract  by 
the  second  intermission. 

It  begins  with  a  good  old  standby  of 
farces — a  wager.  A  soap  millionaire  named 
Martin  bets  that  he  has  a  better  son  than  a 
rival  soap-manufacturer — a  son  who  can  earn 
more  money  in  a  given  time — and  then  the 
plot  throws  the  son  out  into  the  world,  sets 
him  up  in  the  soap  business  for  himself,  and 
eventually  brings  him  back  upon  his  father 
like  a  boomerang.  The  bare  skeleton  of  it 
hasn’t  any  marked  differences  from  many 
other  skeletons,  but  its  bones  have  been 
covered  with  such  human  qualities  that 
when  you  see  it  acted  it  is  a  live  story,  with 
so  many  fresh  and  original  turns  that  you 
welcome  it  op)en-armed.  Its  resemblances 
to  old  friends  are  all  in  its  favor. 

The  acting  of  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Grant  Mitchell — he  was  the  highbrow  Har¬ 
vard  youth  last  year  in  “Years  of  Discre¬ 
tion” — makes  young  Martin  give  you  a 
“blessings  on  thee,  little  man”  feeling;  he 
has  a  sort  of  small-boy  sturdiness — the 
kind  that  braves  the  terrors  of  the  wood¬ 
shed  after  dark,  quaking  but  whistling — 
and  it  keeps  your  sympathy  for  him,  no 
matter  how  sup>erior  you  are  about  wood¬ 
shed  terrors.  That  is  to  some  extent  a  happy 
accident  of  the  actor’s  personality,  but  it  is 
even  more  the  result  of  carefully  thought 
out  acting.  John  Cope  makes  entirely  and 
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delightfully  human  a  father  who  might  easily 
have  been  stagy  and  tiresome,  and  Ruth 
Shepley  keeps  the  heroine  charming:  it  is 
rather  hard  for  a  heroine  to  stay  charming 
when  she  has  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
“think  she’s  smart.”  Louise  Drew  has  a 
part  that  gives  her  plenty  of  room  for  her 
share  of  the  Drew  gift  for  comedy — ^and  a 
jjart  that  contains  one  of  the  funniest  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  play. 

YOUTH  AND  OUTDOORS 

“He  Comes  Up  Smiling”  is  another  play 
of  youth — a  little  more  buoyant  and  care¬ 
free  and  full  of  outdoors,  and  much  more 
romantic.  It  is  about  a  young  vagabond,  a 
fellow  who  took  to  tramp  life  because  he 
saw  only  a  stuffy  and  monotonous  rut 
ahead  of  him  if  he  stuck  to  his  job  in  the 
bank.  An  adventure  got  hold  of  him  and 
landed  him  right  in  the  midst  of  high-finance 
and  a  love-affair,  and  it  ended  by  making  a 
husband  and  a  financier  of  him.  The  last  of 
it  is  too  bad  to  be  true,  but  the  rest  is  jolly 
and  charming,  with  a  good  deal  of  boy  and 
girl  love-making  that  warms  the  heart. 
Something  like  a  fairy-tale  glamour  shines 
through  the  play  and  makes  the  theatrical 
things — the  scheming  of  the  cotton  kings 
and  the  way  they  are  defeated — things  of 
small  consequence.  Jerry  and  the  girl 
called  Billy  are  the  people  who  coimt,  and 
they  coimt  for  a  whole  lot. 

Douglas  Fairbanks  never  had  anything 
that  fitted  him  better  than  the  part  of  the 
young  vagabond.  He  romps  through  it  like 
a  friendly  puppy,  so  gaily  one  almost  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  t^t  he  is  getting  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  pleasant  p>ersonality  and  is 
doing  some  real  acting.  Patricia  Coilinge 
is  the  girl  called  Billy,  and  she  has  the  glori¬ 
ous  virtue  of  being  wholly  natural  in  a  part 
which  the  least  touch  of  artificiality  would 
have  ^iled.  Hear  the  glad  way  she  calls 
“Jerry!”  just  before  the  last  curtain  falls! 

FUNNINESS  AND  SHADINESS 

There  are  three  other  farces,  two  of  them 
of  foreign  manufacture  and  the  other  home- 
built  after  a  foreign  model.  “The  High 
Cost  of  Lo\ing”  is  as  Teutonic  as  sauerkraut 
and  wieneni'urst,  and  with  the  same  quality 
of  humor.  It  gives  Lew’  Fields  a  chance  to 
be  as  funny  as  ever,  and  he  is  as  funny  as 
ever.  But  the  play  —it  reminds  one  of  the 


great  bed  of  Ware,  it  is  so  broad  and  so — 
beddy. 

“Twin  Beds”  escapes  a  similar  broadness 
only  by  using  narrow  beds.  That  is  the 
American  way  of  flirting  w’ith  a  risky  situ¬ 
ation  and  then  dodging  it.  But  it  has 
other  elements  to  atone  for  this  virtuous 
evasion — a  drunken  man  undressing  in  a 
lady’s  room  wdth  much  humorous  display 
of  nightclothes  and  underclothes,  and  all  the 
ancient  comicalities  of  hiding  in  the  closet 
and  the  clothes-basket  to  elude  a  jealous 
husband.  It  doesn’t  compare  well,  either 
in  humor  or  originality,  w’ith  the  best  of  our 
native  farce-making. 

“The  Third  Party”  has  been  loudly 
placarded  over  New  York  as  the  funniest 
play  President  Wilson  ever  saw.  The 
President’s  experience  with  funny  plays  has 
been  a  very  sad  one,  then,  or  very  limited. 
It  is  incredible  that  there  is  any  one  alive  to 
whom  squirting  seltzer-bottles,  a  wife  dis¬ 
covering  her  husband  lunching  behind  a 
screen  wdth  another  woman,  and  then  a 
grand  mix-up  of  wives,'  husbands,  and 
fianc6s,  are  still  new  and  humorous  incidents. 
So  we  don ’t  believe  the  bill-boards.  If  there  is 
any  one  else  who  thinks  “The  Third  Party” 
the  funniest  play  he  ever  saw’,  he  ought  to 
hurry  around  at  once  to  one  of  the  bur¬ 
lesque  houses.  But  he  ought  also  to  leave 
a  call  for  the  ambulance  w’hen  he  goes  in, 
because  he  is  sure  to  be  brought  out  dead 
from  too  much  laughing. 

SOMETHING  WITH  MUSIC 

The  kind  of  comedy  that  is  called  musical 
is  quite  out  of  evidence  this  fall.  Only  one 
example  of  it  is  in  any  way  a  hit — an  Amer- 
icani^  version  of  an  English  arrangement 
called  “The  Girl  from  Utah.”  It  has  as 
much  comedy  as  Joseph  Cawthome  can 
extract  from  a  barren  part,  which  is  always 
a  miraculous  amount.  It  has  one  tune  that 
p>eople  go  away  whistling,  but  before  they 
get  very  far  in  it  they  usually  drift  into 
“Honeymoon  Lane”  from  the  same  com¬ 
poser’s  “Sunshine  Girl”  or  the  “You’re  here 
and  I’m  here”  thing  that  all  the  victrolas 
play — thus  proving  how’  sincerely  the  com¬ 
poser  flatters  himself,  .^nd  it  has  Julia 
Sanderson,  who  has  monopolized  about  all 
the  charm  there  is  left  among  musical  comedy 
stars.  She  makes  it  possible  even  to  stand 
Donald  Brian. 

It  has  also  a  startling  but  effective 
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innovation — the  part  of  a  messenger-boy  is 
played  by  a  real  boy  instead  of  by  a  high- 
heeled  and  hippy  young  woman.  A  small 
thing — but  what  if  it  should  be  the  uncon¬ 
scious  forerunner  of  a  big  revolution  to  rid 
musical  comedy  of  its  silliest  and  most  un- 
humorous  tractions?  Wonderful  things 
could  come  of  it:  we  might  even  get  to  the 
point  some  day  when  the  male  members  of 
the  chorus  would  be  real  men. 

Fritzi  Scheff  is  appearing  in  what  is  called 
a  “comedy  with  music”  —  “Pretty  Mrs. 
Smith.”  No  right-minded  person  could  find 
any  fault  with  the  intentions  of  this  play. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  get  as  much  naturalness 
and  plausibility  as  the  limitations  of  its 
kind  will  permit.  The  chief  thing  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  is  that  the  comedy  isn’t  fresher  and 
funnier  and  the  music  less  like  a  great  deal 
of  other  music. 

Some  day  some  keen-eyed  manager  is 
going  to  get  hold  of  a  comedy  for  Fritzi 
Sch^ — Mrithout  music — that  will  give  her 
a  full  chance  to  show  what  a  delightful  and 
unique  comedienne  she  has  become.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  she  has  been  showing  more  and 
more  convincingly  that  she  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  actress,  of  a  kind  quite  unrepresent¬ 
ed  on  the  American  stage.  The  fact  that 
she  was  once  a  grand-opera  singer  is  a  poor 
reason  for  always  keeping  her  talents  tied 
up  in  the  conventions  of  musical  comedy,  or 
the  still  rigider  conventions  of  light  opera. 
It  is  like  hiding  a  bright  star  in  a  gaudy 
Japanese  lantern. 

TWO  DETECTIVE  COMEDIES 

Laughs  and  thrills  both?  “The  Dum¬ 
my.”  This  has  just  finished  its  long  New 
York  run,  but  it  did  a  noble  thing  in  keep¬ 
ing  p)eople  excited  and  amused  through  the 
hot  weather.  It  is  about  a  messenger  boy — 
the  Nick  Carter-reading  kind — who  gets  a 
chance  to  be  a  detective  himself.  Seeing  it 
is  like  reading  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  when  you 
were  a  kid — full  of  story-book  delight.  Its 
villains  are  \illainous  enough  for  melodrama 
purposes  but  human  enough  to  be  funny, 
and  the  boy  hero  and  little  girl  heroine — 
deliciously  acted  by  Ernest  Truex  and  Joyce 
Fair — are  as  novel  a  couple  as  a  whole  year 
of  plays  has  introduced. 

And  “Under  Cover.”  The  advertise¬ 
ments  naturally  sum  up  this  play’s  good 
points  better  t^n  any  one  else  can,  and  in 
this  case  the  advertisements  can  be  trusted. 


They  guarantee  laughter,  suspense,  surprise, 
mystery,  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and 
wholesale  entertainment — and  the  play 
furnishes  all  that.  It  concerns  a  smuggler, 
a  beautiful  girl  who  is  set  to  trap  him,  a 
mighty  Federal  secret-service  man,  a  sleek 
and  wily  villain,  and  a  love-affair.  Besides 
this  there  is  a  family  suburbaning  on  Long 
Island  whom  it  is  fun  to  know,  just  to  hea» 
them  talk — living  their  delightful  domestic 
life  quite  unaware  of  the  plots  that  are 
seething  in  their  midst. 

Many  of  the  parts  are  extremely  well  act¬ 
ed.  Lucille  Watson — skilled  by  experience 
in  many  Clyde  Fitch  plays — is  as  fascina¬ 
ting  a  woman  of  the  world  as  one  wants  to 
meet,  and  Lola  Fisher  puts  an  inghiue  rdle 
right  up  where  every  one  must  see  and  suc¬ 
cumb  to  it.  William  Courtenay  does  the 
Hero  with  his  usual  assurance  and  convin¬ 
cingness — being  a  William  Courtenay  Hero, 
it  must  have  a  capital  H. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  see  this  play  don’t 
let  any  one  tell  you  the  plot  beforehand. 

A  PLAY  WRITTEN  BACKWARD 

“On  Trial”  has  made  its  twenty-one- 
year-old  author — E.  L.  Reizenstein — much 
talked  about.  It  is  his  first  play,  one  of  the 
biggest  successes  of  the  early  season,  and 
built  in  a  novel  manner.  People  who  are 
used  to  motion  pictures  will  not  find  it  sur¬ 
prisingly  new,  but  they  will  find  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  spoken  drama  interesting  and 
effective. 

The  play  oj>ens  with  a  court-room  scene 
in  which  a  man  is  being  tried  for  murder  and 
burglary.  There  is  no  question  about  his 
having  committed  the  murder;  he  admits 
it,  and  wants  nothing  but  to  be  sentenced 
without  the  strain  of  a  trial.  But  the  trial 
by  jury  must  proceed,  and  incidentally 
the  mystery  of  the  burglary  be  cleared  up. 

The  first  witness  takes  the  chair.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  her  testimony  begins,  the  stage 
darkens  for  a  moment,  and  when  the  lights 
go  up  again  instead  of  hearing  an  account 
of  the  murder  we  see  it  enacted.  That 
scene  vanishes  and  another  witness  takes 
the  chair — the  defendant’s  little  daughter. 
We  see  her  stor>'  of  what  happened  at  home 
before  her  father  went  out  and  committed 
the  murder.  The  last  important  witness’s 
testimony — the  wife’s  account  of  her  re¬ 
lations  with  the  murdered  man  thirteen 
years  earlier — is  shown  in  the  same  way. 
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Then  the  defendant’s  counsel  astutely  un¬ 
ravels  the  mystery  of  the  burglary  and  the 
jury  brings  in  its  verdict. 

In  this  particular  play  the  interest  is  the 
same  as  that  in  any  murder  trial — not  an 
interest  in  a  consecutive  story  but  in  put¬ 
ting  together  pieces  of  evidence  to  make  a 
chain.  That  is  due  to  Mr.  Reizenstein’s 
manner  of  construction.  The  story  itself 
is  trite,  with  no  original  developments  at 
all,  but  the  audience  becomes  immediately 
engrossed  by  being  made  a  sort  of  outside 
jury,  intent  upon  getting  at  the  truth  of  the 
case  before  them.  No  other  device  could 
have  aroused  so  great  an  interest  in  so  old  a 
plot. 

One  thing  logic  balks  at — the  verdict  of 
the  jury  in  the  play.  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  can  a  man  be  acquitted  of  mur¬ 
der  on  grounds  of  which  he  was  unaware  at 
the  time  the  murder  was  conunitted?  Facts 
that  came  out  afterward  might  lead  a  jury 
to  let  him  go  free  if  they  were  facts  that 
determined  the  crime,  but  the  man  was 
ignorant  of  these  justifications  till  they  tran- 
^ired  during  the  trial. 

Well,  the  play  had  to  end  somehow. 

STAGE  REFORMS 

The  other  plays  that  are  on  while  this  is 
being  written  are  all  serious  attempts  at 
drama,  each  in  its  own  way.  The  chief  at¬ 
tempt  of  “The  Prodigal  Husband”  seems 
to  have  been  to  provide  John  Drew  with  a 
part.  It  is  successful  for  one  act,  then 
it  goes  all  to  pieces  because  it  neglected  to 
provide  him  with  a  character.  For  one  act 
he  is  a  man  who  is  disgusted  and  disillu¬ 
sioned — through  with  his  wife  and  all  the 
decencies  of  life.  In  act  two  he  is  unaccount¬ 
ably  and  suddenly  made  to  fall  into  pas¬ 
sionate  love  with  a  young  girl  he  has  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  act  three  this  passion  is  still  more 
unaccountably  forgotten,  and  he  is  humor¬ 
ously  wooing  his  wife  over  again.  It  is  a 
part  in  which  John  Drew’s  exceptional  tal¬ 
ents  are  entirely  wasted. 

“The  Miracle  Man,”  George  M.  Cohan’s 
new  play,  is  a  study  in  the  efficacy  of  faith. 
It  is  dramatized  from  a  novel  by  Frank  L. 
Packard,  a  vividly  dramatic  story  of  a  gang 
of  New  York  crooks  who  set  out  to  make  a 


gigantic  swindler  out  of  a  simple  old  faith- 
healer  up  in  Maine  and  ended  in  being  re¬ 
formed  by  him.  Every  one  who  has  kept 
an  eye  on  Mr.  Cohan’s  growth  as  a  drama¬ 
tist  has  been  eager  to  see  what  he  would  do 
with  this  story,  so  different  from  anything 
he  has  shown  before.  The  result  is  not  a 
complete  success,  but  the  fault  is  not  in  Mr. 
Cohan’s  skill  as  a  playwright. 

Showing  a  thing  is  always  better  than  tell¬ 
ing  about  it,  if  it  can  be  done.  But  a  man 
who  turns  a  quartet  of  hardened  crooks  into 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  life  simply  by  being 
good,  however  convincing  he  may  be  in  a 
novel,  is  a  tremendously  difficult  person  to 
put  on  the  stage  so  that  people  will  believe  in 
him.  No  dramatist  can  be  sure  of  doing  it, 
because  it  depends  so  much  on  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  good  man  and  the  psychology  of 
the  audience.  Forbes  Robertson  accom¬ 
plished  the  miracle  in  “The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,”  through  always  keeping 
his  personality,  so  spiritually  b^utiful,  in 
the  center  of  attention.  W.  H.  Thompson, 
who  plays  the  Patriarch  in  “The  Miracle 
Man,”  does  nothing  but  wear  whiskers  and 
a  white  robe  and  say  “Have  faith!”  The 
sight  and  the  sound  of  him  just  destroy  any 
faith  that  he  could  change  such  an  interest¬ 
ing  set  of  criminals  into  such  a  tiresome  set 
of  goody-goodies — and  the  whole  effect  of 
the  play  is  lost. 

George  Nash’s  personality,  too,  does  a  lot 
to  make  the  conversion  of  the  leader  of  the 
gang  improbable.  Before  the  last  act  be¬ 
gan,  a  talkative  woman  in  the  audience  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Well,  he  won’t  change!  He  ain’t 
that  type.”  It  wasn’t  so  much  what  Mr. 
Nash  said,  as  the  way  he  said  it!  But  when 
the  next  curtain  rose,  there  he  was,  as  pious 
as  any  of  them. 

The  talkative  woman  had  said  all  that  the 
most  critical  of  dramatic  critics  could  say. 

For  two  acts  the  play  gets  right  hold  of 
you.  It  has  all  of  Mr.  Cohan’s  deftness  in 
depicting  the  little  human  characteristics 
that  buUd  up  plausible  human  characters, 
and  a  new  and  stronger  proof  than  he  has 
ever  before  offered  that  he  can  build  up  a 
big,  moving  climax.  But  after  that  he 
makes  too  much  of  a  demand  on  the  faith 
of  his  audience,  and  without  that  faith  the 
Miracle  Man  can  not  perform  his  miracles 
— on  the  stage. 


WHAT  NIETZSCHE 
REALLY  TAUGHT 

hjy 

MAX  EASTMAN 

)  PERSON  is  to  blame  for  the  him  the  Superman  was  more  than  an  ideal: 
fighting  character  of  our  civiliza-  it  was  a  typ)e  which  we  could  produce 
tion,  or  for  this  war  which  is  its  upon  earth  by  cultivating  the  pagan  and 
natural  child.  But  few  people  heroic  virtues,  by  crushing  the  weak  and 
have  enough  fortitude  to  face  a  misfortune  the  unfit,  and  By  adopting  those  methods 
without  the  solace  of  cursing  somebody,  of  procedure  which  are  now  known  as  the 
And  in  the  present  misfortune  Friedrich  science  of  Eugenics.  This  was  the  tonic 
Nietzsche  has  been  chosen  by  a  good  many  moral  and  ix)etic  vision  which  Nietzsche’s 
as  an  appropriate  jjerson  to  curse.  own  r?pres^  ambition  gave  to  the  world. 

Nietzsche’s  writings  supplied  a  motto  to  But  In  middle  life  that  repressed  ambition 
the  title-page  of  a  militarist  book  by  the  broke  loose  from  its  fetters,  and  began  to 
German  general  Bemhardi,  and  the  motto  realize  itself  in  delusions  of  grandeiu-,  and 
is  this:  “War  and  courage  have  done  more  Nietzsche  came  at  last  to  the  mad-house 
great  things  than  love  to  one’s  neighbor.”  imagining  that  he  was  a  famous  murderer, 
But  Nietzsche  was  also  a  great  hater  of  he  was  the  King  of  Italy,  he  was  God. 
nationalism,  a  prophet  of  the  “Unity  of 

Europe,”  and  he  e^ressed  with  zeal  and  “SLAVE  MORALITY” 

fervor  exactly  the  ideal  that  would  make 

this  war  impossible.  He  ^id:  All  sincere  moral  ideals,  even  the  most 

“A  little  more  fresh  air,  for  Heaven’s  contradictcuy,  are  useful  to  some  people  at 
sakef  This  ridiculous  condition  of  Europe  some  times.  And  Nietzsche’s  ideal  of  the 
must  not  last  any  longer.  Is  there  a  single  fighting  superman  is  esf)ecially  useful  to 
idea  behind  this  bovine  naitonalism?  What  the  “spiritual”  people  of  our  time,  because 
positive  value  can  there  be  in  encouraging  they  have  been  a  little  overfed  with  its 
this  arrogant  self-conceit  when  everything  opposite,  the  ideal  of  humility  and  sub- 
to-day  p)oints  to  greater  and  more  common  mission  and  long-suffering  love.  Theirs 
interests?  The  economic  unity  of  Europe  is  a  “slave-morality,”  according  to  Nietz- 
must  come.”  sche,  and  it  is  the  “master-morality”  whose 

It  is  foolish,  after  four  or  five  thousand  praise  he  sings  so  ruthlessly  in  their  ears, 
years’  history  of  continual  bloodshed,  to  He  attacks  with  stings  of  laughter  and 
blame  this  particular  war  upon  a  relatively  bitterness  the  whole  submissive  teaching 
unknown  German  thinker  who  happened  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  he  attrib- 
to  live  in  the  generation  before  it.  But  utes  not  to  Jesus  but  to  St.  Paul,  saying 
at  least  it  serves  to  bring  that  thinker  to  that  “‘the  gospel’  died  on  the  cross.” 
the  popular  attention,  and  Nietzsche  said  And  although  he  always  speaks  in  a  gentler 
some  things  that  everybody  ought  to  hear,  tone  of  Jesus,  the  “fpimder  of  a  little  Jew- 
Nietzsche  was  born  in  Germany  in  1844,  ish  sect,”  he  condemns  his  ethics  too  as 
and  he  was  bom  with  an  intense  and  glo-  arrantly  as  he  condemns  the  church.  As 
rious  personal  ambition.  I  think  he  secret-  Tolstoy  was  a  fanatical  upholder  of  the  last 
ly  longed  to  be  a  hero.  And  when  he  dis-  letter  of  the  gospel,  Nietzsche  was  a  fanati- 
cover^  that  he  was  only  going  to  be  a  cal  denouncer  of  it.  He  hated  such  things 
college  professor,  that  unsatisfied  ambition  as  the  Beatitudes,  because  they  seemed  to 
of  his  found  vent  in  a  mighty  vein  of  him  to  exalt  what  is  base  and  weak  and 
hero-worship,  and  the  poetic  celebration  of  ignoble — Blessed  are  the  meek.  Blessed  are 
strong  men,  and  the  invention  and  worship  the  poor  in  spirit,  Blessed  are  they  that 
of  the  ideal  of  the  “Superman.”  To  mourn.  We  can  only  say  that  such  ex- 
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pressions  “got  on  the  nerves”  of  Nietzsche, 
as  they  must  have  got  on  the  nerves  of  many 
other  natural  militants  and  aristocrats  who 
were  not  honest  enough  to  say  so. 

“If  the  degenerate  and  sick  man  (‘the 
Christian’)  is  to  be  of  the  same  value  as 
the  healthy  man  (‘the  pagan’),  the  natural 
course  of  evolution  is  thwarted  and  the 
unnatural  becomes  law.  What  the  species 
requires  is  the  suppression  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cally  botched,  the  weak,  and  the  degenerate; 
but  it  was  precisely  to  these  people  that 
Christianity  appealed  as  a  preservative 
force.  He  who  does  not  consider  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  as  immoral,  as  a  crime  against 
life,  belongs  himself  to  the  sickly  crowd, 
and  also  shares  their  instincts.  Genuine 
love  of  mankind  exacts  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  the  species;  it  is  hard,  full  of  self- 
control,  because  it  needs  human  sacrifice.” 

Thus  Nietzsche  attacked  the  current 
morality  of  idealistic  people.  But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  he  put  nothing  in  its 
place,  or  that  he  demanded  nothing  of  his 
supermen  but  greedy  indulgence  of  their 
personal  desires.  His  supermen  are  not 
for  the  indolent  to  emulate.  They  are 
heroes.  Self-control,  intellect,  action,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  eternal  sacrifice  for  posterity, 
are  their  virtues.  “By  still  greater  ones 
than  any  of  the  saviors  must  ye  be  saved, 
my  brethren,  if  ye  would  find  the  way  to 
freedom!”  “He  who  can  not  command 
himself,  shall  obey.” 

WHO  ARE  THE  SUPERMEN? 

According  to  Nietzsche,  only  through  the 
enslavement  of  the  many  can  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  few  be  achieved.  “A  higher 
culture  can  only  originate  where  there  are 
two  distinct  castes  of  society,  that  of  the 
working  class,  and  that  of  the  leisured 
class  who  are  capable  of  true  leisure;  or, 
more  strongly  expressed,  the  caste  of  com¬ 
pulsory’  labor  and  the  caste  of  free  labor. 
Slavery  is  of  the  essence  of  Culture.” 

This  is  true  enough  of  the  culture  of 
to-day,  as  any  one  can  see.  But  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  mistake  lay  in  assuming  that  this 
culture  of  to-day  is  a  fit  basis  upon  which 
to  build  the  hojie  of  supermen.  Our  aris¬ 
tocracy  is  not  an  aristocracy  of  strength 
or  merit,  physical  or  intellectual,  but  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  You  could  match 
Nietzsche’s  owrn  description  of  supermen 
more  nearly  in  the  ranks  of  the  United 


Mine  Workers  of  America  than  in  the 
Union  League  Club.  A  glance  at  a  few 
portraits — King  George,  and  Czar  Nicholas, 
and  Vincent  Astor — is  enough  to  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  “super”  about  our  nobility 
but  their  possessions. 

Nietzsche  had  no  contact  with  the  world 
of  affairs,  and  for  that  reason  he  failed  to 
see  this.  He  failed  to  see  how  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  survival  of  the  strong,  upon  which 
he  rested  his  hope,  has  been  destroyed  in 
human  society  by  the  existence  of  hered¬ 
itary  wealth  and  hereditary  opportunity. 

Had  Nietzsche  been  a  little  less  of  the 
hermit  and  a  little  less  perhaps  of  the  snob, 
he  would  have  been  wiser.  He  would  have 
realized  that  the  contest  must  be  made 
equal  and  “free  for  all,”  if  those  truly 
“fittest”  are  to  survive.  In  short,  he 
would  have  grasped  a  greater  ideal — the 
ideal  of  a  Super-Society,  in  which  all 
men  are  free,  and  those  bom  with  heroic 
and  great  gifts  or  characters  must  inevi¬ 
tably  rise  to  eminence,  through  their  sheer 
value  to  mankind. 

Perceiving  this,  Nietzsche  would  have 
been  one  of  the  supreme  moralists  of  his¬ 
tory.  For  he  would  have  addressed  these 
warlike  bugle-calls  to  the  whole  world. 
And  though  many  need  to  be  reminded  of 
humility  and  meekness  and  love,  fully  as 
many,  it  seems  to  me,  need'to  be  aroused. 

If  your  course  of  conduct  is  stunting  and 
withering  your  power  of  life,  it  is  bad  and 
not  good,  no  matter  how  patient,  how  long- 
suffering,  how  dutiful,  how  virtuous  even,  it 
may  be!  Strength  and  courage  to  com¬ 
mand  and  change  your  world,  are  what  the 
voice  of  nature  demands  of  you. 

This  is  the  stem  message  that  Nietzsche 
addressed  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  will 
never  be  forgotten.  And  if  it  led  him,  as 
he  says,  “occasionally  to  chant  a  psean  of 
war,”  we  may  be  sure  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  war,  blind  and  fatal  and  undeliberate, 
which  is  now  being  waged  by  the  nationali¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  The  war  he  chanted  was  a 
war  in  the  interest  of  tmth  and  ideas. 

“I  greet  all  the  signs  indicating  that  a 
more  manly  and  warlike  age  is  commencing, 
which  will,  above  all,  bring  heroism  again 
into  honor.  For  it  has  to  prejiare  the 
way  for  a  yet  higher  age,  and  gather  the 
force  which  the  latter  w’ill  one  day  require — 
the  age  which  will  carry  heroism  into  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wage  war  for  the  sake  of  ideas  and 
their  consequences.” 


OUR  MADE-OVER 
WORLD 


hjy 

HUGH  BLACK 


The  third  in  a  series  of  articles  interpreting  the 
modern  changes  in  social  and  religious  thought. 


lOR  myself,  I  am  a  Celt  by 

F  origin,  and  some  of  the 
gloom  and  poetry  of  the  hills 
—  is  in  my  blood.  In  certain 
moods  I  do  not  care  a  rush  about 
the  scientific  universe.  In  certain 
moods  I  would  rejoice  in  a  world 
where  fairies  dance,  and  ghosts  walk, 
and  mystery  broods  over  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  man.  When  a  little  boy 
I  shuddered  with  fearful  joy  at  stories  my 
grandfather  told  of  second-sight  and  death- 
warnings. 

The  lowland  Scot  smiled  with  contempt 
at  such  a  childish  world.  Yet  he  was  him¬ 
self  living  in  the  same  sort  of  universe,  only 
the  Celt  made  poetry  of  it  and  got  some 
thrills  from  it.  The  Saxon  did  not  imagine 
such  interesting  things  about  the  world  as 
fairies  and  ghosts,  but  his  world  was  if  pos¬ 
sible  just  as  irrational,  if  we  can  judge  from 
his  theology  and  his  general  thinking.  I 
sp>eak  of  the  fairies,  because  when  we  dis¬ 
miss  them  we  have  to  find  a  place  for  poetry, 
or  no  scientific  universe  will  compensate  for 
the  loss  to  the  life  of  man. 

When  we  say  that  the  greatest  factor  of 
change  in  thought  is  modern  science,  it 
means  more  than  that  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  and  discovery  have  immensely  enlarged 
the  universe.  Of  course,  that  in  itself  has 
compelled  some  changed  views.  A  universe 
extending  endlessly  in  space  has  altered  our 
manner  of  thought  if  not  our  manner  of 
speech.  Men  us^  to  think  of  the  heavens 
as  somewhere  above  and  near  the  earth,  and 
could  speak  naively  of  ascensions.  But  in 
our  universe  there  is  no  longer  up  nor  down. 
There  are  moments  when  we  seem  to  cower 
despairingly  in  the  presence  of  immensities 
and  eternities.  We  have  lost  the  comfort 


of  a  snug  and  companionable  earth. 

We  can,  however,  exaggerate  the 
fancied  difference.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  men  have  always  lived  in  what 
seemed  to  them  a  vast  and  immeasur¬ 
able  world.  There  was  always  a 
great  unknown  spreading  out  on 
every  side  from  the  borders  of  the 
known.  The  soul  of  man  was  ever 
awed  and  inspired  into  poetry  and 
worship  and  romance  by  the  sheer  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  world.  “When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,”  says  the  ancient  Hebrew  jjoet, 
“the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  thou  hast  ordained;  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?”  It 
reads  like  the  reflection  of  a  modem  before 
the  wonders  of  astronomy. 

It  is  probably  as  easy  for  us  to-day  to  feel 
ourselves  at  home  in  the  universe  as  ever 
before;  for  though  the  world  has  infinitely 
expanded,  it  has  in  another  sense  shrunk. 
As  phenomena  are  gathered  under  laws,  and 
forces  of  nature  are  harnessed  for  use,  and 
the  mysterious  becomes  explained,  and  ef¬ 
fects  are  tracked  to  causes,  we  lose  some  of 
the  dread  of  the  unknown.  However  vast 
the  universe  appears,  we  treat  it  as  rational, 
and  tmst  it  not  to  play  us  false. 

If  some  change  comes  from  the  thought 
of  a  universe  extending  endlessly  in  space, 
perhaps  more  change  is  the  result  of  a  uni¬ 
verse  extending  endlessly  in  time.  When  the 
world  began  only  a  few  thousand  years  ago, 
the  history  of  man  was  a  very  simple  story. 
It  could  be  told  in  a  very  few  chapters  and 
a  few  controlling  ideas  could  explain  every¬ 
thing.  A  fall  from  an  original  state  of  in¬ 
nocence  explained  why  man  did  not  stay  as 
he  had  been  created.  Otherwise,  in  all  es¬ 
sential  features  of  his  nature  man  had 
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always  been  as  he  is.  But  the  story  of  the 
world  has  been  carried  back  into  millions  of 
years  and  the  comparatively  great  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  man  has  made  the  human  story  no 
longer  the  simple  thing  it  was. 

Once  more,  we  may  exaggerate  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  points  of  view.  The  soul  of 
man  was  awed  by  the  story,  which  looks  to 
us  such  a  simple  and  childish  one  alongside 
of  the  new  story  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  life.  The  ancient  story  inspired  ^ics  of 
creation,  of  man’s  fall  and  man’s  r^emp- 
tion,  with  a  grandeur  of  conception  which 
places  them  among  our  treasured  posses¬ 
sions. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  modem 
xnew  has  made  the  story  of  man  more  simple, 
explaining  things  that  were  insoluble  mys¬ 
teries,  enabling  us  to  look  back  over  the  long 
story  of  the  ascent  of  man  with  pride  and 
to  look  forward  wdth  hope. 

THE  FAITH  IN  SCIENCE 


final,  incontrovertible  proofs.  The  master¬ 
ly  argument  built  up  by  Butler  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  modem  mind,  because  a  new  view 
of  the  world  has  dislodged  the  presupposi¬ 
tion  on  which  it  was  based. 

Belief  in  God  was  largely  foimded  on  a 
view  of  the  world  which  meant  the  direct 
intervention  of  God  in  creation  and  the 
possibility  of  constant  miracle.  Religion 
naturally  built  on  this,  because  it  was  the 
accepted  way  of  looking  at  the  world.  So 
the  proof  of  religion  began  with  this.  Mod¬ 
ern  science,  and  especially  the  work  of  Dar¬ 
win,  has  shifted  the  whole  ground  of  proof, 
and  religion  to-day  never  dreams  of  staking 
all  on  the  sup>ernatural  interposition  of  God. 
How’  deep  this  has  gone  w’e  can  see  by  what 
were  common  practises  and  by  the  common 
thoughts  of  devotion.  It  was  natural  to 
pray  for  rain  or  sunshine,  natural  to  look 
upon  an  earthquake,  drought,  or  plague  as 
a  sign  of  God’s  anger. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  natural  instinct  of 
man,  which  makes  him  lofjk  up  and  find 
God  a  very  present  help  in  times  of  trouble. 
But  we  see  how  many  of  the  forms  which 
that  instinct  took,  conflict  with  some  of  the 
presuppositions  of  science. 

Take,  for  example,  the  presupposition  on 
which  science  buUds,  which  may  be  stated 
generally  as  the  law  of  Continuity.  It  will 
not  give  that  up,  because  only  by  it  can 
science  do  its  work.  The  old  explanation  of 
a  mysterious  thing  as  due  to  God  interfering 
with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  which  was 
such  a  natural  explanation,  is  to  science  the 
one  incredible  thing.  It  wrill  try  any  and 
every  explanation  before  that,  and  even  if 
all  fail,  w’ill  still  not  accept  that. 

Rightly,  for  this  would  be  to  discredit 
the  whole  past  of  scientific  achievement  and 
rob  it  of  any  future.  Science  does  not  deny 
the  myster>'.  What  it  denies  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  as  a  suspension  of  law.  It  tries  to 
account  for  the  miracle;  and  if  it  fails,  lays 
it  aside  as  something  yet  to  be  brought 
within  the  sweep  of  natural  law  and  one 
day  explained. 

A  miracle  would  evidence  nothing  worth 
while.  That  a  man  to  all  seeming  turned  a 
rod  into  a  serpent  w'ould  be  no  evidence  of 
the  tmth  of  anything  he  might  say.  The 
act  itself  would  be  treated  as  legerdemain; 
but  even  if  it  could  not  be  so  disposed  of,  it 
would  be  merely  a  new  fact  to  be  considered 
in  the  total  summing-up.  It  would  not  help 
to  establish  any  religious  truth. 


Far  more  effective  for  change  than  the 
thought  of  a  greater  universe  introduced  by 
science  has  been,  and  is,  the  general  scien¬ 
tific  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  and  above 
all  the  conviction  of  the  validity  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  proof. 

With  the  ordinar>’  man  this  is  v’ague  and 
general,  and  he  speaks  mistily  about  the 
men  working  in  science  as  “they.”  He 
gives  to  scientists  the  place  of  authority  he 
used  to  give  to  rulers  in  political  affairs  and 
to  ecclesiastics  in  religious  questions.  It  is 
an  even  more  unquestioning  authority;  for 
he  does  not  even  know  the  names  of  these 
intellectual  leaders,  and  probably  has  never 
come  into  contact  with  one  of  them.  He 
speaks  hopefully  about  the  way  in  which 
“They”  are  sure  to  master  the  secrets  of 
Nature. 

But  however  vague  and  indefinite  this 
feeling  may  be,  it  is  only  the  more  proof 
of  the  influence  of  science  in  our  modem 
world. 

The  effect  of  it  on  theology  has  been  vast 
— far  more  than  a  change  in  doctrines;  for 
it  has  meant  a  change  in  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  the  great  Apolog>'  of  Bishop  Butler 
and  the  arguments  of  Paley  are  superseded. 
They  are  neither  affirmed  nor  denied,  but 
simply  neglected.  They  do  not  apply.  To 
these  scholars,  miracles — whether  as  fulfilled 
prophecies  or  supernatural  events — were  the 
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The  method  of  science  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  and  has  led  to  such  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  in  mastering  nature,  that  all  other 
methods  are  cast  into  the  shade.  Science 
to-day  takes  the  place  in  the  estimation  of 
men  that  philosophy  once  held,  and  tri¬ 
umphant  science  presses  its  method  on  phi¬ 
losophy  and  on  all  other  departments  of 
knowl^ge. 

With  what  right?  What  justification  has 
the  claim  that  there  is  indeed  no  other  meth¬ 
od  of  attaining  truth? 

Well,  the  method  of  science  is  only  the 
ordinary  method  of  men,  more  carefully  and 
critically  worked.  It  is  more  anxious  to  get 
its  facts  right,  and  submits  its  conclusions 
to  more  rigid  examination.  Huxley  called 
science  organized  common  sense.  It  is  a  good 
definition,  because  it  brings  science  to  our 
doors,  and  does  not  make  a  mystery  of  what 
is  at  bottom  a  very  simple  thing.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  science  only  applies  the  conunon 
way  in  which  the  common  man  acquires  any 
knowledge,  only  guarding  it  more  carefully 
from  error  and  relating  each  fact  to  the 
other  facts. 

What  are  the  common  methods  by  which 
men  accept  a  thing  as  true  in  ordinary  life? 

HOW  WB  KNOW  TRUTH 

When  we  declare  that  a  statement  or 
proposition  is  true,  we  mean  that  it  agrees 
with  facts,  and  to  assure  ourselves  we  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  tests  that  are  open  to  us.  We 
apply  our  senses  to  it,  if  it  is  open  to  that 
test,  and  we  seek  corroboration  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
something  that  can  be  seen,  we  exp>ect  to 
be  able  to  see  it  if  we  have  normal  sight,  and 
we  expect  that  others  also  can  see  it.  If  a 
thing  is  declared  to  have  as  a  property  that 
it  is  bitter  or  sweet,  we  taste  it  and  ask 
others  to  confirm  our  judgment. 

If  the  proposition  is  out  of  the  region  of 
the  senses,  we  try  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of 
whatever  experience  is  applicable,  and  we 
compare  our  finding  with  that  of  others.  It 
is  thus  at  bottom  always  an  appeal  to  ex¬ 
perience.  We  make  a  distinction  between 
what  we  alone  have  cause  to  believe  for  our¬ 
selves  and  what  others  also  experience,  even 
when  we  believe  both  kinds  of  statements. 

It  does  not  follow  that  an  experience  is 
false  if  it  is  not  corroborated  by  every  one 
we  meet.  In  common  life  we  recognize  this 
and  make  allowance  for  difference  of  capac¬ 


ity  in  different  {jeople.  We  pay  no  heed  to 
the  judgment  of  a  color-blind  man  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  color,  or  of  a  tone-deaf  man  on  mu¬ 
sic.  The  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by 
vibrations,  and  there  is  a  definite  range  be¬ 
low  and  above  which  we  cease  to  hear  at  all. 
Some  have  keener  susceptibility  than  others. 
Perhaps  only  one  man  out  of  a  dozen  will 
hear  the  shrill  squeak  of  the  bat.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  eleven  to  one  will  not — or  ought  not 
to — convince  the  minority  of  one  that  he 
has  heard  no  sound. 

OUR  COMMON  IGNORANCE 

Sometimes  a  false  antithesis  is  made  in 
this  connection  between  ordinary  knowl¬ 
edge  and  religious  knowledge.  These  lim¬ 
itations  of  knowledge  are  simply  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  humanity  and  apply  to  everything 
human. 

In  all  the  branches  of  science — physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  and  all  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  these — the  method  is  ever  the  same. 
In  a  word,  the  method  consists  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  expieriment  to  find  the  facts,  and 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  to  find 
the  relations  of  the  facts.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial  of  science  is  facts,  as  they  are  the  raw 
material  of  all  knowledge.  “The  man  in 
the  street”  has  his  mind  full  of  all  sorts  of 
facts;  but  they  are  unconnected. 

Professor  Henry  Drummond  used  to  give 
his  new  students  an  examination  on  what 
he  called  Common  Knowledge  to  test  their 
common  ignorance.  The  kind  of  question 
was.  Why  is  the  sea  salt?  or  Why  is  the  glass 
green?  He  was  mistaken  in  calling  that  com¬ 
mon  knowledge.  The  sort  of  facts  that  man 
picks  up  is — that  the  sea  is  salt  and  the 
grass  is  green.  That  is  common  knowledge. 
The  scientist  takes  these  facts  and  relates 
them  to  other  facts.  When  you  know  the 
part  which  chlorophyl  plays  in  intercepting 
the  red  rays  of  light  in  decomposing  carbon 
dioxide  so  as  to  make  the  grass  green,  you 
are  in  the  region  of  the  science  of  botany. 
The  one  is  common  knowledge,  the  other  is 
scientific  knowledge. 

When  facts  have  been  gathered  and  classi¬ 
fied  and  related  so  that  some  finding  is 
reached,  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  other 
competent  observers  or  expierimenters.  J  ust 
as  we  saw  that  in  ordinary  knowledge  men 
do  not  feel  sure  of  anything  unless  they  get 
the  support  of  others’  testimony,  so  in 
science  an  experiment  at  Cornell  University 
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which  could  not  be  verified  at  Columbia  or 
Harvard  or  anywhere  else  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  more  than  suspicion.  It  might 
be  true,  but  it  would  not  be  taken  as  a 
part  of  science. 

The  last  stage  is  when  the  verified  and 
tested  facts  find  their  place  in  a  system,  and 
are  brought  under  a  “law.”  A  scientific  law 
is  only  a  summary  of  experiments — a  sum¬ 
mary  of  past  exjjerience.  It  is  therefore  a 
guide  for  future  experience.  Science  began 
with  the  rough  classification  of  the  ordinary 
things  with  which  savage  man  had  to  do. 
Progress  in  science  means  simplifying  the 
mass  of  facts  under  formulae.  This  is  done 
by  grouping  facts  in  classes,  so  that  one  fact 
b^omes  an  illustration  of  all  in  that  class 
and  is  accepted  as  representative.  These 
formulae,  or  laws,  are  only  a  description  of 
Nature’s  order. 

All  science  of  course  begins  with  certain 
postulates — and  once  more  they  may  al¬ 
most  be  called  the  postulates  of  common 
sense.  It  assumes  the  world,  and  some 
other  things  which  the  ordinary  man  as¬ 
sumes  in  every  action  of  his  life.  But  there 
are  other  specific  assumptions — causation 
and  uniformity — the  assumption  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  happens  without  a  cause, 
and  that  a  “law  of  nature”  is  true  for  all 
time.  Science  leaves  these  two  things  to 
be  puzzled  over  by  metaphysics,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  proved.  It  simply  takes  them  for 
grant^  and  believes  them  true,  because 
when  at  any  point  they  are  tested  they  seem 
to  be  verified. 

This  is  why  science  is  not  afraid  of  hy¬ 
potheses,  and  indeed  works  largely  by  means 
of  hypotheses,  which  means  the  frank  use  of 
the  scientific  imagination.  The  use  of  the 
pure  Baconian  method  was  found  in  prac¬ 
tise  too  slow  and  laborious.  Practically 
all  great  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
bringing  the  imagination  into  play  and 
making  some  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
facts. 

Some  of  the  hypotheses  have  been  di.s- 
carded  after  doing  good  work  in  aidingdis- 
covery.  It  has  practically  been  found  that 
a  false  or  imp>erfect  hypothesis  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  Some  of  them  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  wild  guesses.  Some  of  them  have 
been  accepted  and  dignified  by  the  name  of 
laws.  Thus,  science  does  not  limit  itself  to 
facts,  as  is  so  often  said.  It  is  always  going 
beyond  facts.  The  one  thing  that  saves  it 
is  that  the  hv^othesis  must  always  be  a  veri¬ 


fiable  one.  Sooner  or  later  it  has  to  submit 
itself  to  facts  and  be  tested  there. 

Science  therefore  is  always  provisional, 
because  always  ready  to  discard  the  less  cer¬ 
tain  for  the  more  certain.  In  this  sense 
science  is  never  dogmatic,  never  reaching 
finality,  defining  even  her  laws  as  merely., 
the  recognized  way  in  which  things  are  seen 
to  occur. 

All  the  generalizations  of  science  are  mere¬ 
ly  probable.  In  this,  too,  she  is  following 
^e  common  sense  of  the  ordinary  man  to 
whom  probability  is  the  guide  of  life. 

There  is  a  criticism  of  science  which  tries 
to  get  room  for  religion  by  making  much  of 
this  tentative  attitude.  These  critics  px)int 
out  that  science  never  gets  absolute  accu¬ 
racy,  never  can  even  rep)eat  exp)eriments 
that  are  identical. 

That  is  a  scholastic  objection,  and  pushed 
far  enough  might  make  for  skepticism. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  absolute  proof  of 
anything  is  impx)ssible.  Some  have  argued 
from  this  for  skepticism,  and  have  declared 
that  the  uncertainty  of  proof  makes  knowl¬ 
edge  impossible.  The  reply  of  science  is 
simply  a  paraphrase  of  the  Master’s  reply 
to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  “Tell 
what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard.”  By 
this  we  construct  our  system  of  scientific 
knowledge  with  consistency.  We  also  by  it 
build  our  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  spoak  a 
thousand  miles,  and  transmit  power  for  lo¬ 
comotion,  and  discover  radio-activity  and 
X-rays,  and  do  all  the  “wonderful  works.” 

RELIGION  NEEDS  NO  LOOPHOLES 

Whate\  er  be  the  right  way  to  find  a  place 
for  religion,  it  is  not  by  searching  for  gap)s 
in  scientific  knowledge  or  method,  and  sens¬ 
ing  a  spiritual  world  through  loopholes. 
That  has  been  too  long  the  w’ay  of  escape 
for  religion.  Beaten  here  in  the  question  of 
a  sudden  creation  of  the  world,  it  stood  at 
bay  on  the  question  of  a  sp>ecial  creation  of 
spjecies.  Beaten  on  that,  it  found  a  loop>- 
hole  in  the  p>eculiar  high  origin  of  man.  Dis¬ 
lodged  from  that,  it  stood  for  the  miracle  of 
life.  Generally  it  has  made  much  of  “miss¬ 
ing  links”  in  the  chain  of  scientific  discov¬ 
ery.  It  is  a  futile  method,  and  for  one  thing 
does  not  make  for  courage.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  lawyer’s  ad\nce,  “When  you  have 
no  case,  abuse  the  plaintiff.”  One  by  one 
tlfe  gaps  are  closed,  and  the  loopholes  are 
filled  up. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  method  of 
science  is  regnant  among  men,  who  look  at 
its  triumphs  and  see  how  surely  it  closes  up 
the  gaps  in  knowledge?  When  philosophy 
protests,  it  calmly  replies.  Well,  if  you  too 
want  to  live,  you  had  better  amend  your 
methods  also  and  make  them  scientific.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  has  been  slower 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  standpoint  than 
almost  any  other  branch  of  thought.  All 
the  sciences,  the  study  of  history,  even  the¬ 
ology,  with  its  new  insistence  on  experience, 
have  more  quickly  altered  their  method 
than  philosophy. 

Philosophers  still  begin,  in  spite  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  with  categories  of  thought,  with  con¬ 
ceptions  of  man  and  the  world  viewed  in 
idealistic  form,  with  ideas  of  the  absolute, 
with  the  objective  validity  of  the  moral  con¬ 
sciousness,  with  Kant’s  “thing  in  itself,”  or 
with  Plato’s  “idea  of  the  good.”  They  use 
the  word  evolution  and  even  the  method, 
but  they  have  not  begun  to  accept  all  the 
implications  of  evolution. 

OUTWORN  IDEAS  OP  MIND 

Much  of  our  thought  is  still  cast  in  pre¬ 
evolutionary  form.  It  takes  long  to  bring 
our  general  thinking  into  harmony  with  the 
results  of  new  knowledge.  The  nature  of 
mind  itself  is  a  subject  which  has  been  large¬ 
ly.  left  where  it  was,  and  we  find  controver¬ 
sialists  on  both  sides  arguing  as  if  the  idea 
of  evolution  had  never  dawned  on  the 
world.  The  human  mind  is  treated  as 
something  structural  that  grinds  out 
thought  like  a  machine,  which  is  fed  by 
the  raw  material  and  pours  out  the  finished 
product. 

On  the  side  of  materialism  the  antique 
view  is  constantly  stated  that  the  brain  se¬ 
cretes  thought.  One  German  philosopher  of 
that  school  declares  that  thinking  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  inseparable  property  of  the  brain. 
Another,  with  a  half-apwlogy  for  expressing 
himself  somewhat  coarsely,  says  that 
thought  stands  in  the  same  rdation  to  the 
brain  as  the  gall  to  the  liver  or  the  urine  to 
the  kidneys. 

This  point  of  \new  is  opposed  by  the  op¬ 
posite  school,  who,  however,  have  the  same 
undei  lying  conception  of  thought  as  some¬ 
thing  definite,  the  product  of  an  organ  called 
mind.  There  is  no  human  mechanism  for 
producing  thought  like  a  machine  producing 
sausages.  It  is  a  social  inheritance.  We 


need  a  genetic  conception  of  mind  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  structural  concept. 

In  a  halting,  hesitating  way  philosophy  is 
at  last  trying  to  follow  the  method  of 
science.  Our  hew  psychology  and  our  new 
sociology  were  bom  of  this  attempt.  When 
I  was  at  college,  psychology  was  taught  as 
a  by-product  of  metaphysics — and  a  rather 
unimportant  one  at  that.  To-day  it  is 
taught  as  a  science,  gathering  its  facts,  col¬ 
lating  and  classifying  and  relating  them, 
and  constructing  hypotheses  to  bring  them 
under  laws.  This  scientific  pressure  also  is 
really  responsible  for  movements  like  Prag¬ 
matism  and  the  new  Realism. 

SUPER-FACTS 

There  are  regions  of  knowledge  other  than 
bare  matters  of  fact.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  whole  world  of  the  beautiful.  Physical 
science  admits  that  all  it  can  do  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  part  of  reality,  that  it  can  give  only 
an  instalment  of  truth.  We  do  not  describe 
all  the  reality  of  which  we  are  conscious,  if 
we  do  not  give  an  account  of  the  regions 
where  the  facts  are  summed  up  by  words 
like  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  justice,  and 
righteousness.  We  may  call  these  ideals  if 
we  will,  but  that  does  not  make  them  any 
the  less  real.  An  ideal  of  beauty  or  of  good¬ 
ness  is  governed  by  the  same  method.  It  is 
bom  of  experience,  and  is  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  our  fellows  and  to  the  test  of 
practise. 

These  estimates  of  value  make  up  the  most 
important  part  of  human  life.  There  is  this 
about  them,  that  they  seek  to  realize  them¬ 
selves.  An  ideal  of  social  reform  strives  to 
embody  itself  in  law  and  in  institution. 
The  test  of  its  tmth  is  precisely  the  same  in 
its  own  sphere  as  is  the  test  of  any  scientific 
hypothesis:  Is  it  a  genuine  experience? 
Can  any  others  be  made  to  see  it  and  know 
it?  Can  it  impose  itself  on  the  facts?  It 
lives  by  faith  that  it  can. 

If  we  must  make  distinctions,  science 
deals  with  what  has  been  and  is;  religion 
deals  with  what  is  to  be.  Science  is  descrip¬ 
tive;  religion  is  prophetic.  Like  most  dis¬ 
tinctions,  this  has  too  sharp  lines;  for  science 
often  predicts,  and  religion  does  not  live  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  future.  But  the  distinction  has 
point  to  it. 

To  a  large  extent  science  describes  proc¬ 
esses,  and  knows  a  thing  by  its  natural 
history,  and  states  what  it  is.  Religion 
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seeks  to  find  out  what  ought  to  be,  and  then 
strives  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

You  can  not  explain  a  picture  by  the 
chemistry  of  colors.  You  can  not  explain  a 
poem  by  an  analysis  of  words  and  rhymes. 
You  do  not  account  for  Michelangelo’s 
statues  by  his  studies  in  physiology.  The 
limits  of  science  are  not  limits  of  its  methods, 
but  limits  of  its  sphere. 

Science  and  religion  deal  with  the  same 
world,  but  they  ask  a  different  kind  of  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  and  are  satisfied  only  by  a 
different  kind  of  answer.  Science  searches 
for  means  to  learn  adequately  the  natural 
order  in  which  we  men  live.  Religion 
searches  for  means  to  fulfil  what  she  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  true  destiny  of  man. 

THE  PROOF  OF  RELIGION 

In  this,  religion  uses  the  very  method 
which  science  also  employs.  Natural  re¬ 
ligion  used  to  speak  of  rising  from  nature 
to  nature’s  God.  It  had  some  difficulty  to 
meet,  as  when  the  poet  in  describing  nature 
speaks  of  her  as  “red  in  tooth  and  claw.” 
But  the  Christian  does  not  get  his  God  from 
nature.  He  brings  his  God  to  nature.  He 
finds  God  in  Christ  and  in  human  life,  in 
his  own  heart  and  in  social  experience.  He 
interprets  nature  in  the  light  of  that.  All 
interpretation  is  done,  and  has  to  be  done, 
in  the  same  way.  In  ever>'  region  we  do  it 
by  what  we  bring  to  it,  not  by  what  it  is  in 
itself.  It  is  not  anything  in  itself. 

This  is  true  of  art,  for  example.  Much 
unmeaning  nonsense  is  sp>oken  about  art 
copying  nature.  Of  course  it  has  to  copy 
nature  and  submit  the  finished  result  to  the 
test  of  nature,  but  the  artist  is  an  artist  by 
\'irtue  of  what  he  brings  to  nature.  He 
brings  his  selection  of  material,  his  thought 
and  \dsion,  his  arrangement.  Photography 
could  do  the  job  better,  if  it  were  only  na¬ 
ture’s  arrangement  that  counted  most.  The 
artist  imposes  his  own  ideal  on  nature,  and 
interprets  it  best  because  of  that. 

Science  also  does  its  work  in  a  similar 
way.  The  scientist  brings  to  nature  the 
whole  foundation  on  which  he  builds.  He 
too  selects  and  arranges,  and,  what  is  more, 
he  isolates  hisiacts,  takes  them  out  of  their 
setting.  He  “unscrambles  eggs”  all  the 
time,  in  the  effort  to  get  at  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  mixture.  He  puts  things 


under  a  vacuum  pump,  or  under  a  micro¬ 
scope,  or  in  a  test-tube.  He  even  brings 
them  into  the  most  artificial  conditions,  into 
a  laboratory.  He  applies  to  them  his  theo¬ 
ries  and  hypotheses.  It  is  not  all  guess  and 
f)eradventure.  If  it  did  not  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case  and  solve  particular  prob¬ 
lems,  men  would  soon  lose  confidence  in 
scientific  method. 

Similarly  with  religion.  It  too  must  meet 
the  needs  of  man.  It  must  give  him  the  mas¬ 
ter}’  over  the  world,  and  over  life,  and  over 
self.  By  the  measure  in  which  it  does  that, 
it  is  judged.  The  proof  of  religion  is  found 
not  in  finding  breaks  in  the  natural  order, 
but  in  transforming  the  world.  “This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
your  faith.” 

Knowledge  is  one,  and  though  for  con¬ 
venience’  sake  we  can  make  divisions  and 
break  it  up  into  departments,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  seen  a  certain  unity  of  direction.  So 
to-day  there  are  movements  in  the  three 
great  departments  of  human  thought — 
science,  philosophy,  religion — which  have 
much  in  common.  In  science  the  mechan¬ 
ical  view  of  the  world  has  broken  down,  and 
a  new  interpretation  emerges  in  terms  of 
groTivth.  In  philosophy  there  is  an  impa¬ 
tience  with  the  old  categories  and  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  a  rebirth  in  experience.  In  the¬ 
ology  God  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  outside 
the  world  He  has  created,  and  once  more 
the  emphasis  comes  on  experience. 

To  come  back  to  the  fairies — poetry  and 
romance  and  mystery  and  the  ideal  have 
not  left  the  world.  It  was  a  narrow  science 
that  appeared  to  be  crushing  the  soul  of 
man  and  taking  the  dread  rainbow  from  the 
sky.  A  truer  view  of  what  the  method  of 
science  really  is,  only  shows  us  how  we  may 
get  back  the  things  for  which  the  fairies 
stood. 

“Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away,” 
cried  Keats.  That  might  be  true  if  the  last 
word  about  nature  were  said  when  we  agreed 
that  the  sum  of  energy  is  constant,  or  that 
natural  forces  are  interchangeable.  There 
are  some  other  words  to  be  said  about  na¬ 
ture  besides  these,  and  the  poet  need  not  be 
afraid  to  say  them,  nor  need  the  religious 
seer  be  afraid  to  picture  his  new  earth  and 
new  heavens  wherein  dwelleth  righteous¬ 
ness. 


In  the  next  number  Dr.  Black’s  theme  will  be  “The  Acid  of  Criticism.' 


Gunboats  on  the  Whangpu 
And  rickshaws  ’long  the  Bun’, 

And  the  “hi”  of  mafoos  bowling  past 
With  ponies  on  the  run; 

And  the  lights  that  wink  seductively 
When  the  warm  day  is  done. 

Band-night  in  the  Bunder  grove 
And  music  on  the  air, 

And  old  friends  calling  blithesomely  . 

To  join  the  festive  fair; 

And,  oh,  my  heart  a-thumping  fast 
With  longing  to  be  there! 

Turbaned  Sikh  from  Rajput, 

Parsee  from  Hindustan, 

And  the  little  Japs  a-shuffling  by  • 
Among  the  sons  of  Han; 

And  the  maids  who  smile  so  winsomely 
Behind  the  roguish  fan. 


Sirens  from  the  river  call 
And  voices  from  the  strand. 

And  the  “clicks”  of  oars  a-swirling  through 
Join  with  the  tempting  band; 

And,  oh,  the  spell  works  cannily 
That  lures  me  to  the  land! 

But  griffin  days  are  over.  f*’ 

Vain  are  the  siren  cries!  A 

The  guile  of  life  is  deafening  me 
With  every  year  that  flies; 

And  I  laugh  at  Shanghai’s  promises,  flll 
A-knowing  they  are  lies! 


EVE  RY' 
BODYS 
MONEY 

by 

JOHN  PARR 


NO  MARKET 


NEW  STREET — THE  BACK  HALLWAY  OF  THE 
WALL  STREET  DISTRICT.  IRREGULAR  TRAD¬ 
ING  STILL  GOES  ON  HERE,  THOUGH  WALL 
STREET  IS  CLOSED. 


N  JULY  31,  Wall  Street  hung  out 
a  sign: 

®  NO  M.\RKET 

- -  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

had  closed — last  of  the  world’s  great  ex¬ 
changes.  You  could  neither  buy  nor  sell 
American  securities  in  Wall  Street.  That 
was  not  because  Europe  was  in  a  state  of 
war,  but  because  the  credit  structure  of  the 
world  had  suddenly  and  completely  collapsed. 

On  or  about  July  15,  1914,  one  might 
have  written  that  international  credit  was 
■like  a  vast  cobweb  that  men  had  been  spin¬ 
ning  instinctively  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  hardly  taking  the  time  to  marvel  at 
their  own  work.  It  had  been  damaged  from 
time  to  time,  but  only  in  spots,  and  its  use 
was  so  wonderful  that  nobody  could  imagine 
either  its  destruction  or  the  world’s  doing 
without  it.  Its  ramifications  were  world¬ 
wide,  and  it  was  so  extremely  sensitive  that 
the  slightest  agitation  anywhere  communi¬ 
cated  itself  through  every  delicate  strand. 
Its  mainstays  w'ere  the  twigs  of  confidence, 
trust,  peace,  understanding,  and  good-will. 
Its  strands  were  cables,  telegraph-lines, 
railways,  steamships,  and  p>ost-offices.  Its 
reason  for  existence  was  the  desire  of  pieople 
to  exchange  goods. 

The  more  rapidly  goods  were  exchanged 
the  better.  It  had  never  been  possible  on  a 
cash  basis  to  imagine  any  such  growth  in 
trade  as  took  place  when  credit  began  to  be 
substituted  for  money.  As  people  began  to 
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see  the  absurdity  and  delay  of  exchanging 
goods  for  money  and  money  for  goods  again, 
whereas  all  that  anybody  wanted  was  goods 
for  goods,  trade  increased  enormously. 
And  never  had  it  increased  so  fast  as  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

In  1900  the  combined  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  five  countries  —  England, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  and  the  United  States — were  about 
twelve  billion  dollars. 

In  1913  they  were  more  than  twenty  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  of  which  at  least  nine-tenths 
was  transacted  on  credit,  with  no  actual 
movement  of  money. 

All  of  this  trade  represents  the  exchange 
of  merchandise.  Every  item  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  a  money  value,  but  the  money 
need  not  change  hands.  Only  such  ac¬ 
counts  as  are  not  evened  out  in  the  exchange 
of  goods  are  settled  in  money. 

The  United  States  buys  dyes  from  Ger¬ 
many,  but  as  a  man  buys  the  dyes  he  does 
not  remit  the  money.  He  gets  a  credit  at 
his  banker’s.  Later  Germany  buys  a  lot  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
send  the  money  for  that.  Credit  takes  the 
place  of  money,  and  if  after  several  months 
the  value  of  the  dyes  shipped  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  United  States  equals  the  value 
of  the  wheat  or  pork  products  shipp>ed  from 
the  United  States  to  Germany,  the  account 
is  balanced,  and  no  money  passes. 

Neither  this  country  nor  Germany 
wanted  the  money  at  all.  This  country 
wanted  dyes;  Germany  wanted  wheat,  or 
pork  products,  or  something  else. 

CREDIT— A  COMMODITY 

In  recent  years  the  cobweb  of  interna¬ 
tional  credit  began  increasingly  to  serve  an¬ 
other  purpose.  It  enabled  credit  itself  to  be 
transferr^  from  place  to  place,  like  any 
other  kind  of  commodity,  only  more  rap¬ 
idly.  Credit  is  a  banker’s  peculiar  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  puts  it  here  and  there,  always 
at  so  much  per  cent,  and  always  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  trade  and  commerce.  A  banker  in 
Paris  with  credit  in  London  may  transfer  it 
to  Berlin  or  New  York  by  a  cable  message. 
New  York  City,  for  example,  being  in  ne^ 
of  funds,  wishes  to  sell  $25,000,000  revenue 
warrants — practically  short-term  notes  is¬ 
sued  in  anticip>ation  of  tax-p>ayments. 
Money  is  scarce  or  dear  in  Wall  Street,  but 
there  is  plenty  in  Paris.  So,  at  the  sugges¬ 


tion  of  Wall  Street  bankers,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  sells  $25,000,- 
000  of  revenue  warrants  to  Paris  bankers. 

Now  it  may  happen  at  the  same  time  that 
Wall  Street  owes  $25,000,000  in  London. 
The  bankers  in  the  three  cities  confer  by 
cable.  Paris  transfers  $25,000,000  credit  to 
London.  Wall  Street  says  to  London,  “You 
have  $25,000,000  from  Paris  for  New  York 
City,’and  we  owe  you  $25,000,000.  Use  the 
Paris  credit  to  pay  our  account  to  you,  and 
we  will  place  $25,000,000  credit  in  the  hands 
of  New  York  City.” 

So  New  York  City  is  notified  that  it  has 
$25,000,000  of  credit  in  Wall  Street,  to 
check  against,  on  accoimt  of  the  revenue 
warrants  it  sold  in  Paris.  New  York  City 
draws  checks  on  the  Wall  Street  banks  to 
pay  its  contractors,  who  deposit  those 
checks  in  the  banks  again;  and  the  only 
real  money  employed  is  that  which  the  con¬ 
tractors  pay  out  in  small  bills  to  their  em¬ 
ployees,  who  spend  it  writh  tradesmen  who 
deposit  it  straightway  in  the  banks  again. 

When  the  revenue  warrants  come  due. 
New  York  City  must  pay  them  off,  and  the 
transaction  is  repeated,  backward. 

That  is  the  movement  of  credit,  in  which 
every  transaction  cancels  itself. 

THE  MOVEMENT  OF  CAPITAL 

Capital  is  different.  The  movement  of 
capital  is  somewhat  more  deliberate  than 
the  movement  of  credit.  Until  a  recent 
time  “foreign  investments”  were  not  feasi¬ 
ble,  because  one  people  writh  a  surplus  of 
capital  could  not  trust  another  people  who 
might  want  to  borrow  it.  But  as  intelli¬ 
gence  and  understanding  increased  in  the 
world  it  became  more  and  more  common  for 
a  country  with  a  surplus  of  capital  to  send 
it  into  foreign  employment,  until  at  length 
it  became  a  custom,  and  nowadays  econo¬ 
mists  talk  of  exporting  or  importing  capital, 
and  calculate  the  cost,  loss  and  profit,  as  if 
it  were  cheese  or  dried  fish.  It  takes  place 
largely  through  the  stock  exchanges. 

In  Amsterdam,  Holland,  daily  quotations 
on  United  States  Steel,  American  Can,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  a  number  of 
other  American  securities  are  displayed  in 
the  bankers’  windows,  and  people  are  con¬ 
tinually  stopping  to  read  them.  It  means 
that  the  thrifty  Hollander,  who  saves  more 
capital  than  he  can  use  at  home,  exports  a 
lot  of  it  to  the  United  States,  by  the  simple 
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process  of  bu\ang  shares  in  American  rail¬ 
way  and  industrial  corporations. 

On  the  London  Stock  Exchange  there  is 
an  American  department  where  shares  of 
American  securities  are  dealt  in,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
(several  hours  before  the  closing  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  owing  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  time)  the  brokers  gather  in  Shorters 
Court,  where  they  receive  quotations  by 
cable  from  Wall  Street,  and  go  on  dealing 
in  American  securities  until  dark. 

INTERNATIONAL  BORROWING 

The  two  countries  in  the  world  that  ex¬ 
port  the  rnost  capital  are  England  and 
France.  The  foreign  investments  of  Eng¬ 
land  cover  the  whole  world,  and  amount 
perhaps  to  $17,500,000,000.  They  have 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year  for  several  years  past.  They 
are  heaviest  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  South  America.  The  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  of  France  are  estimated  at  $7,000,- 
060,000,  and  they  increase  at  the  rate  of 
perhaps  $250,000,000  a  year. 

Russia  is  a  borrowing  nation,  which  is  to 
say  that  she  needs  more  capital  than  she 
can  save,  as  every  undeveloped  country 
does,  and  must  imjwrt  it  if  she  can.  For 
many  years  the  Germans  had  the  lead  there. 
Germany,  too,  is  a  borrowing  nation,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  been  growing  so  fast  that  she 
has  had  to  borrow  capital;  and  yet,  for  pure¬ 
ly  commercial  ends,  she  was  obliged  to  make 
heavy  outlays  of  her  own  capital  in  Russia. 
It  was  a  conunon  saying  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  Germans  controlled  the  trade 
of  Russia.  On  the  stock  exchange  at  St. 
Petersburg  German  was  as  much  spoken  as 
Russian. 

But  suddenly  France  began  to  put  a  lot 
of  money  into  Russia.  Not  only  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  but  Russian  promoters 
found  French  bankers  very  willing  to  take 
their  securities  and  list  them  on  the  Paris 
Bourse.  And  now  of  all  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple’s  foreign  investments  those  in  Russia 
are  the  greatest,  amounting  to  about  $2,- 
000,000,000.  The  French  also  have  enor¬ 
mous  investments  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rumania,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  China,Japan,  South  America,  and  the 
Unit^  States. 

If  one  had  been  asked,  at  the  middle  of 
last  July,  to  say  what,  brides  the  produc¬ 


tion  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  world, 
all  this  amazing  interdependence  and  com¬ 
plex  relationship  of  cr^t,  capital,  trade, 
and  industry,  signified,  one  would  have  an¬ 
swered  without  much  hesitation  that  it  sig¬ 
nified  peace.  One  could  imagine  war  spo¬ 
radically,  or  between  people  who  could  still 
afford  it,  like  those  of  the  Balkan  states; 
but  war  between  nations  that  had  so  inter¬ 
woven  their  material  interests  was  unthink¬ 
able. 

A  week  later  the  war  panic  started. 
While  the  statesmen  carried  on  their  con¬ 
versations  the  great  banks  of  Europe  reached 
out  for  gold.  They  drew  in  one  week  $45,- 
000,000  gold  from  Wall  Street,  which  was 
not  yet  alarmed.  As  the  conversations  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  desperately  futile,  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  sell  securities  on  all  the  stock 
exchanges  of  the  world,  and  that  was  like 
knocking  down  a  row  of  blocks  standing  on 
edge  and  spaced  so  that  the  first  one  knocks 
its  neighbor  over,  and  on  to  the  end  of  the 
row,  where  the  child  shouts  “Whe-e-ei” 

People  offered  securities  for  sale  on  the 
Paris  Bourse.  Other  people,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  buy  them,  had  to  sell  securities  on 
the  London  Exchange,  and  in  order  to  buy 
them  English  speculators  had  to  sell  other 
securities  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  or  in  Wall 
Street.  Under  this  chain  selling  prices  fell 
violently,  and  when  it  began  to  be  an  ava¬ 
lanche  the  exchanges  stopped  transacting 
business. 

The  London  Stock  Exchange,  which  for 
several  days  had  restricted  transactions  to 
a  cash  basis,  was  the  last  in  Europe  to  close, 
on  July  31st;  those  at  Paris,  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  Brussels,  Hamburg, 
Frankfort,  Milan,  Rome,  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Antwerp  had  before  that  either 
closed  up  tight  or  placed  an  embargo  upon 
dealing. 

PANIC  AVERTED 

Wall  Street  was  then  the  only  market  in 
the  world  on  which  securities  could  be  fiee- 
ly  sold,  and  as  there  were  six  or  seven  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  American  securities, 
which  alone  of  all  the  securities  in  the  world 
could  be  converted  into  money  if  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  remained  open,  it 
was  certain  that  foreign  selling  in  Wall 
Street  would  cause  a  terrible  panic.  So 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  prudently 
closed,  and  then  there  was  no  market  in  the 
world  for  securities. 
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But  that  was  not  all.  The  governments 
of  Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Norway,  Peru,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Uruguay 
each  declared  a  moratorium.  That  is,  a 
proclamation  postponing  the  payment  of 
debts.  It  does  not  ordinarily  stop  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages,  rent,  or  interest.  But  if  a 
loan  or  a  mortgage  or  a  note  comes  due,  the 
debtor  need  not  pay. 

There  was  now  very  little  left  of  that  won¬ 
derful  cobweb  of  international  credit. 

OUR  EUROPEAN  DEBTS 

This  coimtry,  though  it  had  closed  its 
market  for  securities,  did  not  adopt  the  mo¬ 
ratorium.  In  fact,  there  is  no  direct  way  of 
doing  such  a  thing  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  situation  was  very  awkward. 
Trade,  of  course,  was  paralyzed,  because 
the  cobweb  of  credit  had  collapsed,  so  that 
although  Europe  wanted  goods  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  money  we  owed  there,  the 
goods  could  not  be  shipped.  The  European 
buyer  could  not  guarantee  payment  for  the 
goods  he  wanted,  nobody  could  guarantee 
that  the  goods,  if  shipped,  would  not  be 
seized  in  transit,  and  an  embargo  was  laid 
up)on  commerce  similar  to  that  laid  upon 
transactions  in  securities. 

It  was  then  that  the  administration  at 
Washington  turned  its  mind  to  an  American 
merchant  marine,  to  pro\ide  neutral  ves¬ 
sels  for  carrying  goods  which  none  of  the 
combatants  would  dare  to  seize.  But  that 
took  time  to  realize,  whereas  debts  were 
owing  to  Eurof)e  which  should  be  paid,  even 
though  Europe  was  not  paying  hers.  New 
York  City  alone  owed  $80,000,000  on  rev¬ 
enue  warrants  coming  due  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  holders.  On  other  accounts  Wall 
Street  owed  Europe  perhaps  $200,000,000  in 
the  form  of  maturing  obligations.  France 
offered  to  place  a  national  loan  of  $100,000,- 
000  in  Wall  Street,  but  the  Government 
thought  a  transaction  like  that  would  be 
unneutral. 

There  was  for  some  days  an  acrimonious 
controversy  in  Wall  Street  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  paying  our  debts  to  Eurojje  while 
Europ)e  was  not  able  to  pay  hers.  It  was  at 
length  determined  to  pay  them,  even  though 
it  had  to  be  done  in  gold,  and  the  bankers 
got  up  a  pool  to  furnish,  if  necessary,  $150,- 
000,000  of  gold  to  pay  off  such  of  our  press¬ 


ing  indebtedness  abroad  as  in  the  crippled 
condition  of  trade  could  not  be  discharged 
with  goods.  It  was  a  wise  resolve,  and  will 
give  this  country  ultimately  a  much  strong¬ 
er  position  in  the  world’s  ti^e. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  Wall  Street? 

Having  once  decided  to  close,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  made  a  tight  job  of 
it.  The  bond  houses  were  persuaded  to  re¬ 
call  their  salesmen  and  stop  doing  business, 
even  to  discourage  the  investors  who  come 
to  their  counters  with  money  to  buy  bonds. 
The  places  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  where  securities  are  sold  at  auction 
were  induced  to  close.  Then  all  the  news¬ 
papers  were  requested  not  to  print  quota¬ 
tions  which  might  result  from'  chance  and 
“irregular”  transactions. 

Lastly,  a  committee  of  five  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  deal  with  cases  of  extreme  necessity, 
and  it  was  provided  that  brokers  wdth  stocks 
imperatively  to  be  sold  and  others  with  or¬ 
ders  to  buy  might  send  a  list  each  night  to 
the  Clearing  House;  but  in  no  case  would 
offers  to  buy  or  sell  at  prices  lower  than 
those  prevailing  on  the  day  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  closed  be  considered,  and  all  trans¬ 
actions  must  be  treated  as  private. 

The  motive  in  all  this  was  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  quotations,  representing  not 
value  but  individual  necessity,  which  might 
alarm  other  holders  of  the  sanie  security. 

There  was  no  secret  of  the  fact  either  in 
Wall  Street  or  in  Europe  that  if  necessity 
and  not  a  sense  of  values  were  allowed  to 
govern  prices,  quotations  might  go  so  low 
as  to  bankrupt  hundreds  of  banks  and  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  that  had  loaned  upon  or  in¬ 
vested  their  funds  in  securities,  and  that 
would  include  savings-banks. 

THE  NEW  STREET  MARKET 

But  the  desire  to  trade  is  almost  irresist¬ 
ible.  Standing  in  Exchange  Place  and  look¬ 
ing  north  through  New  Street,  which  is  the 
back  hallway  of  the  Wall  Street  district, 
you  see  groups  of  men  alternately  gathering 
all  in  one  place  as  if  tremendously  excited, 
and  then  moving  listlessly  about  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  come  of  it.  They  are  the  irregular 
traders,  whose  quotations  are  illicit  and  un¬ 
printable.  They  are  there  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  opportunity.  If  you  have  some¬ 
thing  you  must  sell  they  will  find  somebody 
to  buy  it,  at  a  price,  in  spite  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  even  the  police,  who  tried  at 
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first  to  stop  them.  Away  over  their  heads, 
against  the  sky,  you  see  the  skeleton  of  the 
wonderful  Equitable  Building  rising. 

The  New  Street  market  was  unofficial 
and  very  hazardous.  The  market  super- 
\’ised  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  of 
Five  was  for  extreme  personal  necessity 
only.  The  absence  of  any  other  market 
made  it  impossible  either  to  invest  money 
or  to  bring  out  new  securities.  New  York 
City  had  to  sell  $100,000,000  bonds,  and  a 
syndicate  of  bankers  bought  them  private¬ 
ly.  That  w’as  imperative.  The  railways 
had  bonds  to  sell,  but  there  was  no  market. 
In  August  more  than  $10,000,000  of  good 
high-interest-bearing  bonds  were  offered 
without  takers  by  various  American  cities, 
accustomed  to  find  their  capital  in  Wall 
Street,  and  the  issue  of  $6,000,000  more  was 
pKKtpwned.  That  means,  of  course,  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  much  railway  and  municipal  con¬ 
struction  work  for  want  of  capital. 

But  the  other  side  of  it  is  that  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  events  (and  perhaps  none  the 
less  now  than  normally,  owing  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  being  practised  on  every  hand),  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars  a  day 
are  saved  in  this  country  for  investment. 
Since  Wall  Street  closed  its  market  three  or 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  must  have 


accumulated  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
savings-banks,  trust  comp>anies,  and  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  to  await  investment,  and  it 
will  continue  to  accumulate  at  that  rate, 
more  or  less,  until  the  embargo  is  lifted. 

Then  there  will  be  a  rush  for  investments, 
and  then  also  new  opportunities  will  present 
themselves,  and  these  in  turn  will  induce 
sp>eculation.  Indeed,  the  pressure  of  money 
awaiting  investment  became  so  great  by  the 
middle  of  September  that  the  ^nd  houses 
in  Wall  Street  were  obliged  to  raise  the  em¬ 
bargo  so  far  as  to  begin  selling  bonds  direct¬ 
ly  over  their  counters  to  p)eople  who  came 
with  the  money  to  buy  them. 

In  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  on  the 
day  the  London  Stock  Exchange  closed,  an 
American  banker  found  a  shrewd  English 
trader  staring  at  the  notice  pxjsted  on  the 
door.  He  had  nothing  else  to  look  at  and 
nowhere  else  to  be.  The  American  offered 
him  sympathy.  “Yes,”  said  the  English 
trader,  “we  had  to  close,  or  half  of  us  had 
busted.  Germany  this  minute  owes  us 
$500,000,000.  Nobody  has  any  money. 
Everything  is  tied  up.  But  if  I  had  a  lot  of 
money  I’d  put  every  cent  of  it  in  your  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  shares.  They  will  offer  the 
great  spieculative  opportunities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 


OLIFE,  thou  art  so  fair  to  see. 

Bright  brows  and  luring  eyes  that  smile! 
O  heart  of  Life,  false,  false  to  me. 

And  bitter  lips  of  guile! 

Death,  fear  and  night  are  over  thee. 

Cold  are  thy  lips  and  hidden  eyes. 

O  heart  of  Death!  if  it  should  be 
Thou,  too,  dost  wear  a  strange  disguise? 

If  thy  cold  kiss  should  keep  for  me 
Some  sudden  sweet  surprise? 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  hke  other  precious  things,  hard  to  .find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us.  if  they  •anil,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  H  'e  shat!  gladly  pay  for  arailable  ones.  Address 
all  manuscripts  to  "  The  Chestnut  Tree''  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  New  Yorker  visiting  Milwaukee  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  chair  of  a  lazy  German  barber.  If 
not  too  sleepy,  this  barber  could  get  through  a 
shave  in  about  twenty-five  minutes;  but  on 
this  occasion  he  was  even  more  sluggish  than 
usual. 

As  he  applied  the  lather  to  his  customer’s 
beard  his  brush  lingered  haltingly,  as  if  loath  to 
move.  The  New  Yorker  was  a  patient  man,  but 
at  last  his  patience  began  to  ooze,  and  he  inter¬ 
rupted  a  forty- winks’  interval  with  a  cough. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  he  suggested,  “I’ve 
an  idea.  Hold  your  hand,  keep  the  brush  still, 
and  rU  w'ag  my  head  for  you.” 

“What  are  you  cutting  out  of  the  paper?” 

“An  item  about  a  California  man  securing  a 
divorce  because  his  wife  went  through  his 
pockets.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Put  it  in  my  pocket.” 

•  0 

A  mounted  policeman  riding  through  Central 
Park  came  upon  some  little  girls  picking  hand¬ 
fuls  of  flowers. 

“Hurry  up,”  he  heard  them  say.  “Teacher’s 
liable  to  catch  up  any  minute.” 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  grasped  one 
child  by  the  arm. 

“Stop  it!”  he  thundered.  “You  know  it’s 
against  the  law  to  pick  the  park  flowers.  Why, 


I  could  arrest  you  for  this,  and  I’m  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  won’t  go  ahead  and  do  my  duty.” 

The  small  girl  wriggled  from  his  grasp.  “Oh, 
stop  your  fussing  and  go  along,”  she  said  con¬ 
temptuously,  as  she  watched  a  tall  woman  hurr>'- 
ing  along  the  path.  “You  can’t  pinch  us.  Wh>', 
we’re  pinched  already.  We  all  come  from  the 
reform  school.” 

0 

A  little  boy  had  been  given  a  white  suit,  and 
before  going  to  the  picnic  was  cautioned 
strictly  to  keep  his  new  apparel  clean.  He 
obeyed  with  scrupulous  care  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  w'ith  a  tired  look  and  yearning 
appeal  he  asked: 

“Mamma,  may  I  sit  on  mj'  pants?” 

0 

distinguished  German  scientist  during  his 
stay  in  the  United  States  has  been  doing  impor¬ 
tant  laboratory'  work  for  the  Department  of 
.\griculture.  One  evening  a  friend  dropped 
into  the  laboratory  to  And  the  Teuton  bending 
over  a  spirit  lamp  on  which  a  small  pot  bubbled. 

“What  is  it  to-night?”  asked  the  caller. 

“Guess,”  said  the  professor  inN-itingly. 

“Micrococci?” 

“No.” 

“Sonococci?” 

“No.” 

“Spirochaeta?” 

“No.” 

The  visitor  ran  the  scale  of  micro-organisms 
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as  far  as  he  knew  it,  and  then  said:  ‘*I  give  it 
up.  What  is  in  the  pot?” 

“Sausages,”  replied  the  professor  blandly. 

An  old  Irishman,  long  desirous  of  official  dig¬ 
nity,  was  finally  appointed  marshal  in  a  parade, 
on  Memorial  Day.  Veterans,  bandmen,  and 
school  children  were  lined  along  the  streets  of 
the  town,  patiently  waiting  the  signal  to  start. 

,  Suddenly  Mike,  on  a  prancing  charger, 
dashed  up  the  street.  After  inspecting  the  dig¬ 
nified  procession,  he  gave  his  horse  a  quick  clip. 
Then,  standing  up  in  his  saddle,  he  yelled  with 
a  voice  filled  with  pride  and  authority: 

“Ready  now!  Every  one  of  yez,  kape  sthep 
with  the  horse!” 

0 

“Travelers’  tales,  which  often  add  charm  to 
the  conversation  of  an  agreeable  and  inter¬ 
esting  person,  -frequently  render  a  bore  more 
tiresome  than  ever,”  said  Rex  Beach,  and  illus¬ 
trated  as  follows: 

“S.  long-winded  narrator  had  droned  on  at 
the  club  the  other  night  for  an  hour  or  more 
about  his  recent  trip  to  Switzerland. 

“  ‘There  I  stood,  gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘there 
I  stood  with  the  abyss  yawning  in  front  of  me.’ 

“  ‘Pardon  me,’  hastily  interjected  one  of  the 
unfortunates  who  had  been  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  story,  ‘but  was  that  abyss  yawning  before 
you  got  there?’  ” 


A  party  of  American  school-teachers  was 
touring  Italy.  They  reached  Venice  late  one 
evening  after  a  delay^  train  journey  from  Milan. 

Noticing  the  untidy  condition  of  the  houses 
around  the  station,  and  the  dirty  streets,  one  of 
the  young  women  shuddered. 

“Ugh!”  she  said.  “This  must  be  the  Italian 
quarter!” 

0 

A  woman  w’ho  had  some  knowledge  of  base¬ 
ball  took  a  friend  to  a  championship  contest. 

“Isn’t  that  fine?”  said  the  first.  “We  have  a 
man  on  every  base.” 

“Why,  that’s  nothing,”  said  the  friend.  “So 
have  they!” 


A  certain  English  humorist,  visiting  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  spending  the  week  in  a  town  on  Cape 
Cod.  One  afternoon  he  boarded  a  trolley-car 
and  found  the  only  available  seat  next  to  a 
roughly  dressed,  hde  and  hearty  down-East- 
emer.  The  Englishman’s  jaunty  cane  and  neat 
outing  clothes  evidently  attracted  and  amused 
the  workingman,  for  after  a  minute  or  two  of 


inspection,  and  with  a  quick  look  at  his  friends 
across  the  car,  he  touched  a  finger  to  his  cap. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  he  inquired,  “but  don’t 
you  come  from  Manchester-by-the-sea?” 

The  Englishman  adjusted  the  well-known 
monocle,  exaggerated  his  stare,  and  replied: 
“Bah  Jove!  How  did  you  surmise  it?  And  am 
I  wrong  in  thinking  that  you  are  from  Glouces- 
ter-by-the-smell?” 

0 

A  couple  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  a  man  and 
wife,  drove  from  their  farm  to  the  nearest  rail¬ 
way.  The  man,  small  and  scared,  sat  meekly 
beside  his  wife,  who  filled  two-thirds  of  the  seat , 
and  only  spoke  to  command. 

Finally  the  station  was  reached.  The  woman 
bustled  in,  settled  her  numerous  bundles,  and 
sat  down.  Looking  over  her  goods  and  chattels, 
she  suddenly  missed  something  and,  looking 
about,  discovered  that  her  husband  had  re¬ 
mained  outside  on  the  platform.  She  rapped 
sharply  on  the  window. 

“Hen!”  she  called,  pointing  to  the  bench  be¬ 
side  her.  “Come  set!” 

0 

While  walking  in  the  Adirondacks  a  young 
millionaire  was  given  a  lift  by  a  driver  on  a 
lumber  cart. 

“Got  a  cigarette?”  asked  the  driver. 

“Sure,”  replied  the  young  man,  drawing 
from  his  pocket  a  gold  cigarette  case  richly 
jeweled  and  engrav^. 

The  fellow’s  eyes  opened  wide  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  “Gosh-a-mighty!”  he  exclaimed. 
“What  kind  of  cigarettes  do  they  give  that 
box  with?” 

0 

A  youngster  whose  parents  had  taken  him 
for  the  first  time  from  his  inland  home  to  the 
seashore  became  interested  in  oysters.  One  day 
they  were  served  at  table,  on  the  half-shell, 
and  he  asked,  “Mother,  what  are  those?” 

“Oysters,  dear.  Raw  oysters.” 

“Can  you  e<^  them — like  that?” 

“Oh.  yes.” 

“Can  /  have  one?” 

“Why,  yes,  if  you  want  it.” 

He  put  the  slippery  thing  into  his  mouth, 
but  retained  it  there  for  experimentation. 
The  attention  of  the  company  meanwhile  was 
attracted  elsewhere,  and  when  finally  the 
mother  turned  again  to  her  son  his  face  had 
undergone  a  change. 

“Would  you  like  another  oyster,  dear?”  she 
asked  him. 

For  several  seconds  there  was  no  reply. 
There  seemed  some  difficulty  of  speech,  and 
only  after  a  struggle  was  he  able  to  gurgle: 
“I  don’t”  (glub)  “want  this  one  ” 


AMERICA’S  oppor- 
/A  tunity  to  do  a  real 
■*  ^  world  service  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
ascertaining  who  start* 
ed  the  war  or  who  is 
responsible  for  it,  or 
whether  one  side  has 
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a  position  to  patronize 
the  nations  now  at  war. 
We  are  quite  capable  of 
it  ourselves. 

The  blood  that  is 
drenching  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  £urop>e  is  the 
same  blood  that  flows 


committed  more  atrocities  than  the  other 
side.  Nor  does  America’s  opportunity  lie 
in  the  direction  of  securing  most  for  herself 
out  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  sister  nations. 
America’s  opportunity  to  do  a  real  world 
service  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  clear¬ 
headed  understanding  of  what  this  terrible 
war  in  Europe  means  to  all  the  world,  and 
clear-headed,  disinterested,  even  generous, 
suggestions  to  her  sister  nations  as  to  the 
right  time  to  talk  peace  and  the  right  way 
to  settle  all  difficulties  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  world. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  cool,  clear  think¬ 
ing  from  men  engaged  in  a  bitter  life-and- 
death  struggle.  America  must  furnish  the 
cool,  clear  thinking  in  these  terrible  times. 

This  war  is  the  most  horrible  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  to  humanity.  So  horri¬ 
ble  that  even  now  many  of  us  can  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  going  on.  America  will  have  a  big 
word  to  say  in  stopping  it.  America  should 
know  when  to  say  that  word.  It  should  not 
be  said  too  soon.  It  should  not  be  said  until 
the  nations  concerned  are  in  a  mood  to 
take  up  properly  and  settle  all  the  thousand 
little  difficulties  that  have  pestered  Europe 
so  long,  as  well  as  the  great  big  difficulties. 

America  will  do  well  to  remember  how 
when  the  Mexican  situation  was  critical  our 
war  spirit  flamed  up  in  spite  of  us.  We  felt 
our  power.  And  shame  on  us  to  want — yes, 
actually  want — to  trounce  poor  little  Mex¬ 
ico,  partly  for  the  satisfaction  it  would  give 
us  to  trounce  somebody.  You  have  not 
forgotten  the  sneers  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  Bryan  received  for  their  policy 
of  “watchful  waiting” — sneers  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans.  No,  America  is  not  in 


in  our  veins.  The  spirit  that  drives  Euro¬ 
peans  to  huge  sacrifices  and  even  death  for 
country  and  for  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  right,  is  our  spirit.  The  passion  for  a 
place  in  the  sun,  for  room,  for  expansion; 
the  passion  to  extend  their  institutions, 
their  ideas  of  culture,  their  religion,  are  our 
passions. 

In  our  thinking  about  the  settlement  after 
this  terrible  war,  we  must  be  humble  and 
not  hypocritical,  and  we  must  recognize 
these  fundamental  passions  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  nations  involved.  Pas¬ 
sions  are  what  make  a  people.  If  their 
passions  are  high  and  splendid,  so  are  the 
people. 

HOW  MANY  GUNS? 

Not  only  for  the  best  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tions  involved,  but  for  her  own  as  well, 
America  must  definitely  make  up  her  mind 
as  to  the  proper  method  for  a  nation  to  keep 
herself  prepared  against  attack,  without 
nursing  the  war  spirit  and  without  bank¬ 
rupting  herself.  This  is  not  the  end  of  ar¬ 
mament  probably,  nor,  more’s  the  pity, 
is  it  likely  to  be  the  end  of  war. 

What  plan  can  America  suggest  to  her 
sister  nations  for  solving  this  problem? 

We  had  almost  come  to  believe  that  being 
prepared  for  war  was  the  best  insurance  for 
peace;  but,  without  any  limit  to  the  pre¬ 
paredness,  the  nations  of  Europe  finally 
reached  the  point  where  it  was  a  choice 
of  bankruptcy,  or  war,  or  voluntary  dis¬ 
armament. 

How  can  such  a  situation  be  avoided  for 
the  future? 

.■\nother  theory  that  America  should 
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consider  most  thoroughly  and  with  a  view 
to  offering  a  solution  to  her  sister  nations  is 
the  old  theory  that  “buffer  states  prevent 
war.”  When  a  new  map  of  Europe  is 
made,  what  should  Europe  do  about  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  and  Servia  and  Greece 
and  the  rest?  America  should  be  ready 
with  some  cool,  clear-headed  suggestions, 
which  by  their  very  common  sense  must 
app>eal  to  the  nations  concerned. 

Every  great  nation  has  its  contribution 
to  make  to  the  sum  of  human  life.  We 
need  them  all:  the  nation  that  makes  its 
contribution  to  the  arts,  the  nation  that 
makes  its  contribution  to  abstract  think¬ 
ing,  the  nation  that  makes  its  contribution 
to  developing  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth. 

When  any  nation  shows  a  special  genius, 
her  sister  nations  should  give  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  that  genius  to  the  full. 
For  their  own  sakes.  And  she  in  turn 
should  give  each  of  them  opportunity. 
There  should  be  more  give-and-take  and 
there  should  be  less  jealousy.  And,  above 
all,  the  commercial  spirit  should  not  be  f>er- 
mitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
anywhere. 

Alas!  we  can  not  live  without  the  com¬ 
mercial  spirit.  We  must  do  business.  We 
must  make  money.  We  must  provide  for 
our  daily  bread  and  a  little  cake  all  around. 
But  we  overdo  it.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  America  is  commercial, 
and  England,  and  France,  and  Germany. 
Russia  is  waking  up.  Japan  is  very  much 
awake.  Commerciiil  rivalry  has  not  reached 
a  climax.  It  will  grow  keener  with  the 
years. 

LET’S  MAKE  A  NEW  MAP 

When  America  is  helping  Europe  to  make 
a  new  map,  what  is  the  matter  with  making 
a  new  world  map,  giving  every  nation  the 
room  it  deserves  in  which  to  grow,  commer¬ 
cially,  intellectually,  artistically;  but  espe¬ 
cially  commercially?  Nations  seem  to  be 
more  inclined  to  fight  about  commercial 
opportunities  than  about  intellectual  or 
artistic  opportunities. 

Considering  all  the  undeveloped  country 
in  the  world,  it  does  seem  rather  brainless 
that  every  nation  should  not  have  all  the 
room  it  needs  for  development.  Not  all  the 
room  it  wants:  it  may  want  more  than  it 
could  use. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  nations  of  the 


world  sat  down  together  and  decided  world 
problems? — instead  of  waiting  until  some 
one  nation  driven  to  desp)eration  or  gorged 
with  conceit,  as  you  choose,  upsets  the 
established  order  of  things  the  world  round 
and  leads  us  back  into  barbarism,  whether 
we  will  or  no. 

America  should  be  thinking  these  things 
out. 

How  far  would  we  be  willing  to  go  in 
meeting  the  other  nations  in  a  universal 
understanding?  How  much  would  we  be 
willing  to  give  up  if  we  have  more  than  our 
share?  There’s  the  rub. 

What  is  that  big  government  of  the 
future  which  will  bring  the  biggest  worth¬ 
while  life  to  all  mankind?  Should  we  have 
a  United  States  of  North  America  and  a 
United  States  of  South  America,  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  a  United  States  of  Asia, 
a  United  States  of  Africa,  or  should  we  have 
a  larger  number  of  smaller  federated 
groups?  Every  American  should  be  think¬ 
ing  about  these  questions  now.  Every 
newspaper  should  be  discussing  them. 

The  President  might  summon  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  leading  men  of  America — the 
Government  should  pay  for  the  time  of 
those  who  can  not  afford  to  give  it — and 
these  men  might  sit  in  daily  conference  with 
Cabinet  officers  and  Congress,  discussing 
the  European  situation  until  it  is  properly 
settled. 

Every  section  of  the  country  has  its  clubs 
and  literary  organizations,  its  boards  of 
trade.  What  better  topics  could  these  or¬ 
ganizations  find  for  discussion  at  their 
meetings? 

It  has  been  our  aim  in  Everybody’s  to 
give  you  an  all-round  view  of  the  war — not 
so  much  how  it  has  been  carried  on,  but 
what  it  means.  Every  incident  and  every 
idea  which  will  give  us  a  clear  view  of 
what  has  happen^  will  help  us  to  decide 
the  better  what  ought  to  be  done. 

And  we  rep>eat,  this  is  America’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  a  real  world  service. 

Checks  sent  to  the  following  names  for  arti¬ 
cles  awarded  prizes  in  the  Rum  Contest  have 
been  returned  to  us  unclaimed: 

Alexander  Scott;  M.  J.  Brennan;  L.  E.  Bur¬ 
kett;  Thomas  Hendrix;  George  Venables; 
Richard  Henry  See;  Mary  McGaghran;  H. 
Plummer  Kenyon;  Paul  Gunther. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  WINTRY  NIGHT 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  ^ 

V 

LEIGH  MITCHELL  HODGES 


For  those  who  know,  and  those  who  "have  yet  to  know,  the 
soul-soothing  beauty  of  Beethoven’s  ’’Moonlight  Sonata.” 


COLD,  brilliant  moonlight 
silvered  the  snowy  roofs  of 
quaint  old  Bonn.  Through 
a  narrow  street  the  master 
was  walking  with  a  friend. 
“Hush!”  he  exclaimed,  halting  sud¬ 
denly  in  front  of  a  little  house.  "Listen! 
— that  is  my  Sonata  in  F.  How  well 
it  is  played!” 

They  edged  up  close  to  the  door.  In 
the  midst  of  the  finale  the  music  ceased 
abruptly,  and  a  voice  cried  .sadly,  “I 
can’t  play  any  more.  It  is  so  beautiful, 
but  beyond  my  power.  Oh!  if  only  I 
Height  go  to  Koln  to  the  concert!” 

“Yes,  sister,  but  why  wish  for  what 
cannot  be,”  said  a  second  voice. 

“I  know,”  came  the  answer,  and 
continuing  almost  inaudibly,  “I  know 


. yet  I  can’t  help  longing  to 

hear  some  really  good  music  just  once 
in  my  life.” 

“Let  us  go  in,”  said  Beethoven. 
And,  despite  his  friend’s  objection,  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  latch.  “1  shall 
play  for  her  and  she  will  understand.” 

He  opened  the  door.  There  at  the 
table  sat  the  brother  mending  shoes. 
The  girl,  crying  softly,  bowed  her  head 
upon  the  old  piano. 

“Pardon  me,  but  I  heard  your 
music,”  said  Beethoven,  “and  I  also 
heard  your  wish.  Perhaps,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  can  fulfill  it.” 

The  cobbler  thanked  him.  “But 
our  piano  is  so  poor,”  he  apologized, 
“and  we  have  no  music.” 
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“No  music,”  exclaimed  the  master, 
“how  then  d(X‘s  she  ....  Oh,  forgive 
me!”  he  stammered.  The  girl  had  lifted 
her  head  and  he  saw  that  she  was  blind. 

“You  play  from  memory  ?”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “But  I  thought  i  heard  you 
say  you  had  never  been  to  the  con¬ 
certs.” 

“WTien  w’e  lived  in  Briihl,  a  neighbor 
practiced  every  evening,”  said  the 
girl.  “And  in  Summer,  when  the 
windows  were  open,  1  used  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  front  of  her  house  and 
listen.” 

She  gave  Beethoven  her  place  at  the 
piano.  He  ran  his  fingers  along  the 
yellowed  keys.  Under  his  touch  the 
worn  strings  sang  as  if  iHjrn  anew,  and 
out  of  the  old  instrument  trooped  hosts 
of  his  compelling  melodies  to  surround 
and  captivate  the  wondering  pair.  The 
flame  of  the  one  candle  sputtered  fit¬ 
fully  and  presently  went  out.  The 
youth  slippixl  over  and  threw  open  the 
shutters.  As  the  moonlight  flooded 
the  room,  the  pianist  paused. 

“^\^lo  and  what  are  you  ?”  gasped  the 
cobbler,  scarce  knowing  he  was  speak¬ 
ing. 

“Listen,”  answered  the  master,  and 
he  played  the  first  few  bars  of  his  Sonata 
in  F. 


“Beethoven!”  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  pair.  “Oh,  play  on,  play  on — just 
a  little  more!”  they  pleaded  as  he  arose 
to  go. 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  silent,  look¬ 
ing  out  the  window.  And  then  again 
seating  himself,  he  began,  as  if  to  voice 
the  spirit  of  the  calm,  perfect  night, 
weaving  slowly  into  exquisite  being 
those  mystic  measures  which  caress 
the  soul,  even  as  the  cool  radiance  of  the 
moon  softens  and  gentles  the  world’s 
rough  face.  There,  in  that  little  room, 
Beethoven  intertwint*d  the  throbbing 
of  the  sea’s  great  heart  and  the  far, 
clear  call  of  stars;  he  sounded  the  very 
depths  of  the  sublime,  till  it  seemed  to 
the  three  listeners  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
Infinity  were  come  down  the  path  of 
moonlight  and  stood  by  their  side, 
whispering  of  the  things  that  are  for¬ 
ever  and  forever. 

Vain  yearnings  and  thoughts  of  toil 
and  tithes  were  swept  from  their  long¬ 
time  moorings  in  the  mind,  and  by  the 
hand  of  infinite  loveliness,  the  blind 
girl  was  guided  to  heights  whence  she 
saw  more  than  wide  eyes  can  window, 
however  clear.  On  the  slow  current  of 
the  adagio — she  was  borne  to  the  vernal 
field  of  the  allegretto,  where  fairies 
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danced  l)eside  the  stream,  and  then  in 
the  trembling,  hurrying  presto,  she  saw 
the  elf-folk  scurry  off,  leaving  all  things 
better  and  more  beautiful  because  of 
their  having  been. 

Beethoven,  the  master,  had  in  that 
hour  in  that  poor,  trouble-shadowed 
home,  lighted  a  transforming  flame 
which  would  neither  waver  nor  go  out 
through  all  the  years. 

“  Farewell,"  he  said,  going  to  the 
door. 

"You  will  come  again?”  they  cried. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  will  come  again.” 


Beethoven  is 
waiting  at  your 
door  and  with  him 
a  wonderful  com¬ 
pany.  All  who 
have  made. music 
what  it  is,  are 
there,  from  quaint 
and  stately  Handel 
and  Bach,  to  the  living  composers 
of  to-day. 

Don’t  you  want  music  in  your  home  ? 
Music,  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
life,  whose  soothing  and  inspiring 
•  influence  has  blessed  mankind  from 
civilization’s  earliest  dawn! 


That  was  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  long  since  the  "Moonlight 
Sonata”  has  become  deep-rooted 
in  the  garden  of  the  human  heart. 
In  the  beauty  of  its  frequent  flowering, 
old  loves,  long  lost,  have  come,  back  to 
whisjKr  sweet  words,  and  dear  faces, 
long  hid,  have  smiled  once  again;  sor¬ 
row  upon  sorrows  have  been  banished 
to  forgetfulness. 

And  countless  thousands  have  cried 
with  the  cobbler’s  sister,  "It  is  so 
beautiful,  but  beyond  my  power.” 
Beyond  your  power  ?  No.  Not  now. 
The  great,  glorious  world  of  music 
is  at  your  command.  You  need  but 
wish,  to  bring  it  to  you. 


The  Pianola  Will  Give  You  Music 

This  great  instrument  —  the  most 
modern  pianoforte,  the  most  important 
and  successful  musical  invention  of  all 
time  —  was  made  especially  for  you. 

Not  merely  to  let  you  hear  music — 
but  to  let  you  play  music — this  is  The 
Pianola’s  mission. 

To  let  you  sit  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
play  Beethoven’s  “Moonlight  Sonata” 
with  all  of  the  performance  your  very 
own,  except  the  purely  technical  part 
of  striking  the  notes. 

To-morrow  night  you  can  play  the 
"Moonlight  Sonata”  if  you  wish.  And 
every  succeeding  night  you  can  play 
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The  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  Aeolian  Hall 

29-33  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


The  STEINWA  Y  PIANOLA 

The  STRCK  PIANOLA  The  STUYVESANT  PIANOLA 

The  WIIEELOCK  PIANOLA  The  STROUD  PIANOLA 
The  FAMOUS  WEBER  PIANOLA 


Prices  from  $550  upward.  Transporta* 
tlon  charges  added  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


In  every  large  city  the  leading  musie-houee  is  exclusive  representative  of  The 
Pianola.  Write  us  and  u>e  will  furnish  name  of  nearest  representative, 
together  with  free  copy  of  magnificent  de  Luxe  catalog.  Please  address  Dept.  E, 


some  great,  new 
masterpiece  of 
music,  developing 
your  taste,  widen- 
'ng  your  outlook 
on  life  and  increas¬ 
ing  both  your  men¬ 
tal  and  your  physi¬ 
cal  efficiency. 

The  Pianola  is  played  and  enjoyed 
by  musicians.  Such  is  its  artistic 
merit  that  even  the  most  famous  artists, 
men  like  Paderewski,  use  and  strongly 
endorse  it. 

But  The  Pianola  was  made  primarily 
to  enable  thost*  who  were  not  musically 
trained  to  play. 


Its  wonderful,  exclusive  features, 
like  the  Metrostyle  and  the  Themodist 
— features  that  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  so-called  “player-pianos” — sup¬ 
ply  any  (lossible  deficiency  in  musical 
taste  and  training. 

This  is  why  The  Pianola,  and  The 
Pianola  alone  of  all  such  instruments, 
has  gained  the  support  of  practically 
all  the  great  musicians  and  musical 
educators  of  the  world. 

The  Pianola  is  like  the  conventional 
pianoforte  with  a  keyboard  for  hand¬ 
playing.  It  may  be  obtained  in  either 
the  Grand  or  Upright  model  in  the 
following  famous  makes — 
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